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SOME BRONZES IN THE MUSEUM OF 
FAR EASTERN ANTIQUITIES 

BY 

BERNHARD KARLGREN 


In our Bulletin No. 20, 1948, a paper appeared called Bronzes in the Hellstrom 
Collection, in which an account was given of the most important items among the 
bronzes collected by the late Mr. Anders Hellstrom and in 1947 acquired by the 
Museum. The said article described some 40 vessels and 80 small bronzes of various 
kinds. It has been deemed suitable to publish, as a companion article to that 
paper, a brief description of some other bronzes belonging to the Museum, so as 
to place on record all the more important specimens in this collection at the disposal 
of students of Chinese archaeology. The number of small bronzes in our store — 
weapons, chariot fittings, dress-hooks, appliques etc. — being, however, considerable, 
it has not seemed advisable to crowd all these various branches of the bronze art 
together into one article, and the present paper is therefore limited to bronze vessels 
and bells. A certain number of these objects have already been reproduced in 
earlier Bulletins, but it was deemed most practical to republish them here with 
fuller descriptions, in order to present a complete series. The bronze vessels and 
bells in our collection are of highly varying quality: some of them are quite modest 
and of little artistic value, though still interesting from an archaeological point 
of view; a few only are first-rank specimens, on a level with the treasures in American 
collections like the Pillsbury collection in Minneapolis or those in the Freer Gallery 
of Art, Washington D. C., the Art Institute of Chicago, the Fogg Museum in Cam- 
bridge, the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, the W. R. Nelson Gallery of Art 
in Kansas City, and the Metropolitan Museum in New York. As such eminent 
specimens of a high standard we could signalize, in the paper in Bulletin 20, the 
Kuei in PI. 1, the Li in PI. 4: 2, the Hu in PI. 26: 1, the Ting in PI. 29 and the 
tiger (Ting lid ornament) in PI. 35; and in the present article the Kia in PI. 9, the 
Hu in PI. 16, the Ting with supporting animals in PI. 5: 1, the Hu in PI. 29, the 
great Bell in PI. 36 and the Bell in PI. 34. Most of the bronzes, however, both in 
vol. 20 and in the present article, are fine and attractive specimens, a few only 
being of really mediocre or poor quality. 

PI. 1 (K. 11004: 159). Square Ting. Divided into 8 panels through stout flanges with 
alternating 1- and T-shaped scores. There is no segmenting in the flange, corresponding 
to the division of the body into a principal surface and a neck belt. In the former, the 
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flange forms the central ridge in a T’aot’ie 
face, the monster having its double body 
elongated (wiragonized T*aot*ie»), so that 
the C-shaped mouth-lines come very far 
apart, and likewise the standing C-shaped 
horns are quite far from the hooked 
forehead shield. The leg, with a foot 
having a tiumed-up claw, has a very 
long and elaborate fetlock, and both 
on this and on the raised and spiral-curving tail there are the traditional embellishing 
tufts. In the neck belt, two consecutive beaked dragons in one panel are antithetical 
to two in the next. All this d6cor is in fairly high, roimded relief on a ground of squared 
spirals. On the legs there are hanging blades and bands at the top with C-shaped spirals 
in incised lines. — Yin or Early Chou, A style. Inscription on the inside below the rim: 
Yu (a wine vessel), fu Kuei »to Father Kuei». Height (to top of handles) 24.4 cm. Black, 
glossy patina. The vessel earlier belonged to Lo Chen-yii. Published in Meng wei, sii 
pien p. 3, also in BMFEA 8, pi. 1. 

PI. 2: 1 (K. 12087: 4). Ting. This is an imusual specimen. It is, on the whole, rare to 
find the belly of a Ting covered with compoimd lozenges and spikes (these are common 
particularly on Kuei), but the present specimen is remarkable in that the ^spikes# are not 
raised but only indicated by a circle. I know of only two parallels to this, a Ting in Ye 
chung III, shang 11, foimd in An-yang, and a Ting in Yen k’u, shang 6. In the neck belt 
there are consecutive deformed dragons, the beaked nose descending to the right, and the 
tail rising in a curl to the left, only the eye being still quite evident. In order to realize 
that it is really a dragon, we have to compare it with a dragon in a less advanced stage of 
corruption. Fig. 1. For the hind part of our dragon, cf. the dragon in PI. 4 below. The 
relief is exceedingly low and flat all over, the lines in the principal decor being in the same 
plane as the now light- coloured lines in the spiral ground pattern, the shallow grooves 
being inlaid with some black resinous substance. — Yin, B style. Provenience: An-yang. 
Inscription on the inside below the rim: picture of a hand wielding a stick and driving a 
walking animal. Height (to top of handles) 19.5 cm. Patina: dark-green, the lines of the 
lozenges jade- white. Published BMFEA 8, PI. 32. 

PI. 2: 2 (K. 11090: 167). Ting. This Ting has an unusually broad neck belt, filled with 
beaked dragons placed antithetically, flanking a rudimentary T’aot’ie mask (nose and 
hooked forehead shield). Below this belt there is a row of hanging blades filled with 
cicadas. The ground pattern consists of squared spirals in both places. Observe that the 
imscored flanges in the neck belt are three in number only (placed quite irrespective of 
the position of the handles) and so situated as to be just in the middle of the surface 
stretching from one leg to another. — Yin, A Style, ftovenience: An-yang. Inscription 
inside, below the rim:. a very common formula, consisting of hiang ^sacrificial feasU and, 
below this, a drawing of some kind of store chest. The same inscription occurs e. g. 
Crown Prince Cat. p. 137. Height (to top of handles) 15.2 cm. Black patina. 

PI. 3. (K. 11276: 71). Ting. This large vessel is remarkable in several respects. First, 
the shape of the bowl is not even approximately hemispherical but very strongly broadened 
and flattened out. Secondly, it is not quite round in cross-section but slightly triangular, 
the comers being above the legs (Fig. 2). In the third place the feet have, at the bottom, 
hemispherical projections; such ^hemispheres# in that position are, so far as my knowledge 
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goes, unique, but there can be not the slightest doubt about 
the authenticity of the vessel, its curious legs inclusive. — In 
the neck belt there are six unscored flanges, three just above 
the legs, and three in the middle of the surfaces between 
the legs. These latter form the central ridges in T’aot’ie 
faces. The T’aot’ie is of a well-known variety, with S-shaped 
mouth-line (showing a tooth) and a single quill on the back; 
it is flanked by vertical dragons, see Fig. 3. Below this belt, 
the body is adorned with big, broad, almost semi-circular 
blades, into which are fitted figures in high ridge-like relief, 
which are probably corruptions of antithetical dragons whose 
bodies meet at the point of the blade. All this d6cor of belt and 
belly is on a groimd pattern of very thin-lined spirals. The legs 
are not the strictly cylindrical ones of the earliest period, but broaden out somewhat, 
in delicate curves, towards the bottom. On their upper part there are T’aot’ie heads 
with recumbent C-shaped horns and S-shaped mouth-lines. The flange in the centre of 
this T’aot’ie face has a pointed projection in the middle, as on many Early Chou bronzes. 
The handles have two grooves parallel with the outer contour; this is not visible in our 
photograph but is quite like the decor on the handles in PI. 4: 1. The shape of the bowl, 
the flanges on the leg, and the shape of the leg all point to Chou time rather than Yin. — 
Early Chou, A style. Height (to top of handles) 38 cm. Red, brown and green patina. 
Published in BMFEA 6, PI. 8. 

PI. 4: 1 (K. 11002: 5). Ting. The shape of the bowl is not strictly hemispherical but 
slightly conical. In the neck belt there are three sections, each corresponding to the 
distance from one leg to another. In such a section there are two antithetical trunked 
and winged dragons, in flat relief on a ground of roimded spirals. Two trunked dragons 
normally combine to make up a T’aot’ie, but here they have been drawn far apart, and 
their independence is imderlined by the fact that in the interstice between them there has 
been inserted a rudimentary T’aot’ie face (nose and hooked forehead shield). Observe 
that under the horizontal body of the dragon there are (apart from the trunk) 7 hooks. 
Of these, the first (nearest to the trunk) is really the C-shaped mouth-line, the second 
is the leg with foot having a tinned- up claw; the remaining five being merely tufts of the 
same kind as on the upper side of this body. On the belly of the vessel there are remnants 
of a wrapping textile. The handles are adorned with two parallel grooves. The shape of 
the bowl points to Chou rather than Yin. — Early Chou. Height (to top of handles) 
17.7 cm. Black and green patina. Published in BMFEA 9, PI. 33. 

PI. 4: 2 (K. 11090: 168). Ting. This vessel has the same somewhat conical shape of 
the bowl as the preceding, and its decor is very instructive. Flanking the rudimentary 

T’aot’ie face (nose and hooked forehead 
shield) in the neck belt there are dragon 
figures which are highly deformed but can 
still be satisfactorily traced. The white of 
the eye is exaggerated in front and extended 
into a downward hook (Cf. dragon eye in 
PI. 5: 1). The beak descends in a big 
spiral and above the eye it merges directly 
into the long, curved body; beneath the 
eye the leg can pe seen with its turned- up 
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claw. This figure is important 
because it is one of the dragon 
varieties which are the origin 
of the figures in the »broad 
figured bands» of the Middle 
Chou style. — Declining Early 
Chou, ftovenience: Lo-yang re- 
gion. Height (to top of hand 
les) 21.3 cm. Black, green and 
red patina. 


PI. 5: 1 (K. 12087: 12). Ting. This vessel has three animals supporting the bowl, 
viz. three gaping dragons, the rolled-up nose tiumed outwards, the short lower jaw being 
far in, beneath the bowl. The body goes in a sweeping curve, with the tail-end pointing 
upwards and outwards. Along the back there is a band with a row of alternating 1- and 
T-shaped scores, such as are usual on flanges. The white of the eye is exaggerated into a 
hook (cf. the dragon eye in PI. 4: 2), and just behind it is a somewhat distorted bottle 
horn, see Fig. 4. In the neck band there are consecutive cicadas. All grooves are filled-in 
with some bright-red substance. — Yin, A style. Provenience: An-yang. Height (to top 
of handles) 26.4 cm. Green patina. Published in BMFEA 9, pi. 2. 

PI. 6: 2 (K. 11375). Ting. The general composition of this vessel is the same as that 
of the preceding, but whereas that vessel was softly elegant, the present one is stiff and 
austere. The supporting dragons have the body adorned with a row of scales. In the 
neck band there is barely a suggestion of a flange (a thin ridge of about 1 mm.) as median 
line in an animal triple band (i. e. an entirely dissolved dragonized T’aot’ie). — Yin, B 
style. Provenience: An-yang. Height (to top of handles) 27.5 cm. Thick, dark-green 
patina. Published: Ye chung I, shang 13. 

PI, 6: 1 (K. 11004: 160). Ting. This vessel is plain, except for two unobtrusive raised 
lines marking a neck belt, but it is very interesting on account of two points. On the 
one hand, it has the same shghtly triangular shape, when seen from above, as the big 
Ting in PI. 3 above. On the other hand, the handles are shaped like the twisted-rope 
handles on many Hien vessels, which is exceedingly rare on Ting vessels ((a parallel on a 
Ting in Chengsung, shang 15). — Early Chou. Inscription inside, below the rim: »Yu 
has made the sacrificial Ting)). Height (to top of handles) 21 cm. A wonderfully rich 
patina: brownish and dark-green ground, with big patches of light green and bright red. 
Published: Meng wei, shang 6. 

PI. 6: 2 (K. 12087: 7). Li-ting. This vessel has its foremost artistic merit in the excel- 
lently represented cicadas (with legs), on an elegantly varied spiral background, in the 
neck belt. But even more important is a most eccentric feature: the entire bow of the 
handle is adorned with a row of realistic cicadas in relief; the corrosion of the vessel has 
been very strong, but in spite of this the cicadas are clearly visible; see the detail. This 
is a quite unique feature. — Yin, A style. Provenience: An-yang. Height (to top of 
handles) 23.5 cm. Heavily incrusted, deep-green patina. Published: BMFEA 9, PI. 8. 

PI. 7: 1 (K. 11357). Li-ting. On this vessel there is an exuberant decor. On each lobe 
of the body there is a highly dissolved T’aot’ie, the only well-preserved features being 
the protruding eyes and the C-shaped horns (or eyebrows?) above, with their alternating 
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1- and T-shaped scores (like flanges). But on closer inspection it is easy to discern the 
nose and hooked forehead shield and the C-shaped ears just beside the eyes, the C-shaped 
mouth-line just below the eye, the row of quills beside the horns, and the lifted, spiral tail 
(barely visible in our photograph, the end loop being beside and slightly lower than the 
quills). But in these parts the profuse spiral filling of all surfaces serves to reduce the 
contrast between the T’aot’ie and the spiral background so strongly that at a casual 
glance one gets the impression of a meaningless jumble of spirals all over the surface. 
In the neck belt there are consecutive dragons, which are likewise highly stylized: to the 
left we have the curled-up tail, to the right of the eye the long rolled-in beak, and below 
and in front of the beak the leg extended forward and raised. — Yin or Early Chou, B 
style. Inscription inside, below the rim: kno ^dagger-axe». Height (to top of handles) 
19.4 cm. Glossy, light-green patina. Damaged on the side (not visible in the photograph). 

PI. 1:2 (K. 11004: 170). Li. This vessel, in all its simplicity, offers one very interesting 
feature. The centre of the neck belt is just ordinary: a tiny, imscored flange forms the 
median line of an »animal triple band)>, i. e. a dissolved dragonized T’aot’ie; you can still 
discern, besides the eyes, the rolled nostrils and simplified forehead shield (at the top), 
the hom (hke a T with the ends curled-in), beside this hom the long row of quills along 
the back, and finally the spiral of the raised tail end. But the remarkable part, indeed a 
quite unique featiu*e, we find in the small panels which flank this dissolved T’aot’ie. They 
are only 2 cm. broad, and contain inter alia an eye and two quills placed horizontally. 
This last peculiarity reveals the idea: a T’aot’ie is often flanked by two vertical dragons; 
here we have two flanking, exceedingly corrupted and dissolved dragons, the vertical 
position of which, however, is suggested by the horizontally placed back- quills. — Yin 
or Early Chou, B style. Inscription inside, below the rim: Shi Ts’in ^ ^ »the Scribe 
Ts’in». Height (to top of handles) 19.3 cm. Published in BMFEA 9, PI. 34. 

PL 8: 1 (K. 11002: 3). Hien. This large and coarse steam-cooker, entirely undecorated 
but for three raised parallel lines marking a neck belt, has one interesting point: the line 
formed by the bottom from one leg to another closely resembles the finely arched curve 
of the Li-tripods in the Middle Chou style (see BMFEA 8, pi. 116), whereas most Hien 
with a Yin or Early Chou decor have a somewhat more angular point in the middle of that 
hne. This may suggest a fairly late date, verging on Middle Chou. — Declining Early 
Chou(?). Height (to top of handles): 49.2 cm. Green patina. Weight 11.3 Kg. 

PL 8: 2 (K. 12087: 5). Kia. This vessel has an interesting feature in the mode of exe- 
cution of the figures in the two decor belts. In each case, between two circle bands there 
is a dragonized T’aot’ie, and the drawing of its body in several parallel bands and its 
embellishments fill up the space so completely as to leave no space whatever for a back- 
ground. For a similar technique, likewise in a belt between two circle bands, on a Ting 
with supporting animals found in An-yang, see Ye chung III, shang 17. The legs are 
hoUow and open at the back, but for a thin central beam. On the uprights there are whorl 
circles. — Yin, B style. Provenience: An-yang. Height (to top of uprights) 27.7 cm. 
Dark-green patina with light-green, almost whitish patches. 

PL 9 (K. 12202). Kia. This large vessel has perfect proportions and an admirable 
profile. The head on top of the handle has a violently tumed-up nose and big C-shaped 
horns made in narrow, parallel bands in different planes, the outermost having alternating 
1- and T-shaped scores of the kind usual on flanges. In its lower two-thirds, the body of 
the vessel is divided into 6 panels through the handle and 5 flanges (with simple scores). 
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Fig. 6. 



Every second such flange forms the central ridge in a T’aot’ie 
face. The figure (on a ground of squared spirals) is a 
dragonized T’aot’ie with big, standing C-shaped horns, 3 
vertical quills on the back, and the C-shaped mouth-line 
drawn up unusually high at the sides. The T’aot’ie is 
flanked by vertical dragons (most clearly visible in the 
photograph close to the handle). On the neck there is a row 
of rising blades, filled with antithetical dragons, to be seen 
from above (with the photograph held inverted), with big 
somewhat deformed bottle horns, and with bodies that 
coalesce at the bottom (i. e. at the point of the blade); 
together they form a T’aot’ie. A quite analogous pair of 
dragons is found on the front sides of the legs, viewed 
together. The incrustations are here too heavy to allow of a 
good detail photograph, but the picture is essentially the 
same as on a Kia in the Art Institute of Chicago, the 
rubbing of which (after Umehara, Seikwa 1: 68) is our 
Fig. 6. On the uprights, there are blades with cicada- 
like spiral filling, and on the top surface whorl circles. 
— Yin. Provenience: An-yang. Height (to top of uprights) 
49.6 cm. Green patina. Published: BMFEA 9, pi. 25. 

PI. 10: 1 (K. 11354). Tsiie. An ordinary specimen of 
the class, with a narrow belt with an animal triple 
band, and uprights with whorl circles. Yin or Early 
Chou, B style. Inscription under handle: fu Ting »to 
Father Ting». Height (to top of uprights) 22 cm. Green 
patina. 


PI. 10: 2 (K. 11035: 20). Tsiie. A vessel quite like the preceding, of mediocre quahty. 
Yin or Early Chou, probably the latter. Inscription imder handle: a dagger-axe, and 
fu Sin »to Father Sin». Provenience: Lo-yang region. Height (to top of uprights) 20 cm. 
Green patina. 

PI. 11 (K. 12282). Wine vessel in the shape of a double owl. The owls stand back to 
back and have coalesced, achieving a four-footed vessel. The short, sturdy legs end in 
clumsy feet with the claws summarily indicated in low rehef. A broad flat spiral band 
marks the shoulder, and the wings are very simply drawn, the curved tail reaching but 
slightly farther than the wings. On top of the rings, which undoubtedly have helrf a bow 
handle, there are bovine animals’ heads. The domed lid, which on either side represents 
the head of the owl with a tumed-up beak, has a more interesting d6cor. The face is (see 
detail photo) much like that of a T’aot’ie. The eyes and ears are of a common type, and 
so are the big, pointed-C-shaped horns, the ends of which rise plastically from the surface. 
On the forehead there is the traditional lozenge, and above this a hooked forehead shield. 
Most interesting are the eyebrows, shaped like gaping dragons. It is not rare that the 
horns of a T’aot’ie are fashioned like a dragon or a snake, but I know of no parallel to 
the shape of the eyebrows in the present specimen. The knob of the hd is adorned with 
a row of vertically placed cicadas. — Yin. Provenience: An-yang. Height 23.2 cm. Green 
patina. Published: Ye chimg III, shang 34. 
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PL 12: 1 (K. 11349). Wine vessel ()>Yu>>). as name for this kind of vessel is purely 
conventional, not having actually been documented. — Though this specimen has no 
decor, except the raised lines demarcating belts on neck and lid, and free animals’ heads 
effecting the traditional division into four panels, it is quite beautiful in proportions and 
profile. The ring-shaped top of the lid can serve as foot if the lid is inverted and used 
as a cup. — Yin or Early Chou. Inscription inside lid and bottom: drawing of a scorpion. 
Height to top of raised handle 27.7 cm. Glossy black patina. 

PI. 12: 2 (K. 11398). Ho. Except for a narrow spiral -filled band on the neck, this 
vessel has no d^cor at all. But it has a most graceful shape, and — in spite of 
the loss of the lid — is a fine example of a comparatively very rare type. For a similar 
specimen from the Imperial collection, see Exhibition London, PI. 141; another example 
in Cheng ts’iu 49, and still another in 111. Cat. Chin. Govt. Exh. I, p. 59 (with Yin inscript- 
ion). — Yin or Early Chou. Height to top of raised handle 24 cm. All over the vessel a 
hght-green, velvet-hke patina of great beauty. 

PI. 13: 1 (K. 12087:6). Slender wine beaker (so-called »Km). In this vessel the central 
part, which on bronzes of this class is mostly a more or less bulby section, is quite narrow, 
so that the profile in the long middle part is almost a severely straight line. Though this 
specimen is bady corroded, the two decor belts, on the foot and the central part, are 
sufficiently well preserved to show the details clearly. Each belt is bordered by circle 
bands. In the foot belt there are three consecutive elephants with open mouths and 
raised trunks, in a scene of fine movement. The ear flaps stand out plastically from the 
ground. In the upper belt there are ordinary T’aot’ie, with a very tiny flange as central 
ridge. This specimen is extremely imusual; I know of only one parallel, belonging to 
Mr. C. T. Loo. — Yin. Mixed style. Provenience: An-yang. Height 28.3 cm. Dark green 
patina, heavy incrustations. 

PI. 13: 2 (K. 12474). Slender wine beaker (so-called »Ku)>). This vessel has the typical 
central bulb, which makes the profile softly undulating. In both decor belts, dehmited 
by circle bands, there are dissolved T’aot’ie, which, though both have C-shaped mouth- 
line and S-shaped horns, are nevertheless somewhat unlike each other: the forehead shield 
is slightly different, and has a small flange as central ridge on the bulb, which has no 
counterpart on the foot. — Yin, B style. Provenience: An-yang. Height 24.6 cm. Light- 
green, whitish and blue patina. 

PI. 14: 1 (K. 11399). Stout wine beaker (so-called )>Tsum). This specimen, undecorated 
but for the free animal’s head, has its principal interest in the heavy and squat shape, 
hereby attested as current in Yin time. — Yin. Provenience: An-yang. Height 18.2 
cm. Green and red patina. 

PI. 14: 2 (K. 11400). Kuei. This big vessel is of fairly poor quality, but well preserved 
and a typical example of its class. The principal surface is covered with compound lozenges 
(fiUed with squared spirals) and spikes. Whereas Kuei with handles usually have their 
decor belts divided into four panels, our vessel here has them divided into t^ee by their 
free animals’ heads in the neck belt, and low flanges in the foot belt. In the latter, the 
flange is the central ridge in a rudimentary T’aot’ie face (nose and hooked forehead shield), 
which is flanked by very elongated beaked and winged dragons (one on each side, antithe- 
tical). In the neck belt, the free animal’s head is flanked by small dragons of the same 
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type (two consecutive ones on each side). — Early Chou, B style. Inscription on the 
bottom of the inside: »Shu Pang-fu 3 ^ ^5 made the vessel, may sons and grand- 

sons forever treasure and use it». Height 17.4 cm. Black, brown and green patina. 

PI. 15: 1 (K. 11004: 169). Lid of Kuei. This large lid, with a ring-shaped knob, which 
can serve as foot if the lid is inverted, has as its sole decor a bodied T’aot’ie in broad, 
rounded relief bands, and with no back-ground decor. The C-shaped mouth-line, the 
hooked forehead shield, the leg with fetlock and foot with claws, the raised tail with 
side-tuft are all very typical and orthodox. — Yin. Inscription: The so-called )>ya» figure 
(probably to be read ta'ung and meaning mncestral- temple object»), and inside this the 
common scene of a kneeling and sacrificing person, and further: fu Sin »to Father Sin», 
see Meng wei, Sii pien 10. Diam. 23 cm. Published: Meng wei, Sii pien 10; BMFEA 8, 
PI. 27. 

PI. 15: 2 (K. 11035: 16). Kuei. A specimen very typical of its class. The two handles 
on the one hand, the free animal’s head and the small flange on the other, divide the vessel 
into four parts. On top of the handles there are ram-like heads, at the bottom there is a 
projection with a hook turning outwards; this latter is really a vestige of a long, tumed- 
up bird’s tail, for on many specimens of this class there are, in spite of the ram’s head at 
the top, various details of birds further down: wings on the bow of the handle, bird’s 
feet standing on the tumed-up tail below, see Umehara, Seikwa Pis. 105, 106, 108 — 110. 
In the foot belt there is an animal triple band, in the neck belt there are alternating squares 
with crescents and whorl circles. — Yin or Early Chou. Provenience: probably Lo-yang 
region. Height 12.5 cm. Patina brown and green with whitish patches. 

PL 16 (K. 12084). Hu. This large vessel, a truly monumental bronze of exquisite 
workmanship, is of a somewhat severe form with a finely designed profile. The two small, 
tube-shaped ears have evidently served merely for passing a cord through, not for fastening 
a bow handle. The decor on the belly is a very broad belt containing a strongly dissolved 
T’aot’ie. In spite of its deterioration it is still possible to identify its features, which in 
several respects are remarkable. Firstly, there is a lower jaw, which is comparatively 
rare. Secondly, the eyebrows and the horns have coalesced into one big S spiral. Thirdly, 
there are rows of quills not only along the back, as usual, but continuing above the horn 
and filling the space all the way forward to the forehead shield; and — still more unusual 
— there are similar quills hanging down below the chin. Again, behind the raised tail 
there is another row of quills (see the detail figure), but these are in a horizontal position 
and are probably meant to belong, in some way or other, to a vertical dragon flanking 
the T’aot’ie, for there is a well-defined, strongly protruding eye which obviously indicates 
a dragon’s head, though the deformation has gone so far that it is impossible to make 
out ite other features in detail. On some of these points our vessel shows considerable 
affinity with a Yi found in An-yang (Ye chung III, shang 22) and with a Kia in the Shio- 
bara collection (Shnkan, PI. 24). In the neck belt the theme is essentially the same, both 
the principal T’aot’ie and the flanking dragons, but the details on the T’aot’ie vary slightly 
(the spiral of the horn going the opposite way). — Yin, B style. Provenience: An-yang. 
Height: 33 cm. Green patina. Published: BMFEA 9, PI. 48. 

PI. 17: 1 (K. 12321). Wine beaker (so-called )>Chi») with lid. In the narrow decor belts 
in the centre and on the lid there are, in very low and discreet relief, antithetical dragons 
in the shape of elongated recumbent S, with the eye precisely in the middle, the down- 
ward curve being the beak, the upward one the tail. Where the beaks meet, there is a 
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very slight ridge, suggesting a flange, on the 
body of the vessel; on the lid only a vertical line 
in the decor. The most interesting feature is the 
knob of the domed lid. It has the shape of an 
inverted cone, has a whorl circle on the top 
surface, and 4 rising blades, in high relief, on the 
stem. This knob is unique, so far as I know. 

— Yin, B style. Provenience: An-yang. Height 
21.5 cm. Light-green and dark-red patina. 

PI. 17: 2 (K. 11055: 43). Wine beaker (so-called 
»Chi»). This vessel has a softly curving profile and 
a discreet decor, consisting of a single narrow 
belt with double spirals in low relief. Yin or 
Early Chou. Provenience: Lo-yang region. Height 
21.5 cm. Green patina. 

PI. 17: 3 (K. 12477). Bell. Thick and heavy, 
with a pointed-oval cross-section, arched bottom 
line and hollow handle, open at the top. The 
decor is a T’aot’ie in broad bands in flat 
relief (seen from above, the photograph held 
inverted). On the shaft a character (undecipher- 
able) in incised lines. The whole of one side 
of the bell is covered with remnants of matting 
in which the bell had been wrapped. — Yin or Early Chou. Height 17.8 cm. Green, 
purple and blue patina. 

PI. 18 (K. 11004: 161). Lid of a Kuei. The ring-shaped knob could serve as a foot if 
the lid, inverted, were used as a dish. In two places, opposite each other, there are square 
holes in the sides of this knob ring (circa 1 cm^), possibly vents for fumes from burning 
charcoal, if the dish W8is to be heated. The surface has as decor, against an exceedingly 
fine background of mostly rounded spirals, four large birds with raised tails and altemat- 
ingly turning right and left. The bird’s powerful beak is well balanced by double crests, the 
one hanging far down and at the end cleft into two strands. From the raised tail a big, 
double- banded plume hangs down, cleft in the same way as the crest. On the neck of 
the bird there is a big scale. — Early Chou. Inscription: see Fig. 6. The 15th character 
is unknown: )>The prince of Ki (by name) Mo-tsi set apart treasures for Lady Kiang of 

Ki, and he made a Kuei; Lady Kiang of Ki, (by name) Shi, with it and with it 

prayed for a mjrriad years)>. Diam. 15.3 cm. Black patina. Published Meng wei, Sii 20; 
BMFEA 8, PI. 27; Shang Chou II, p. 165. 

PI. 19 (K. 12475). Ting. This large vessel is very typical of the Middle Chou style at its 
zenith. The bowl is broad and heavy, but not yet so dominating over the legs as later 
in the Huai Style; the legs are curved in the outer profile, being bulbous on top and 
broadening towards the bottom, but not yet with such exaggerated bulbousness as in 
Huai. The decor consists of a broad belt on the belly with wavy bands, in the sinuses 
filled with figures possibly of cicada origin; and a neck belt with a broad figured 
band (of dragon origin); all in low, flat relief and no background pattern. The vessel 
resembles not only in shape but almost in every detail a Juei Kung Ting in the 111. Cat. 
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Chin. Govt. Exh. 1935, vol. 1, PI. 15. — Middle Chou. Height 30 cm. Polished patina 
in green of various shades. 

PI. 20: 1 (K. 10000: 498). Ih. A fairly large and bulky specimen. The upper end of 
the handle has the form of an animaFs head (with spiral horns and rolled-up nose) which 
bites over the rim. On the upper part of the front leg an eye and some summary lines 
depicting a head are visible, on the hind leg are some big spirals indicating the hind quarters; 
thus the legs combine to suggest one animal. On the body there are grooves below and, 
nearest to the rim, a broad figured band with figures of dragon origin (observe the eyes). 
On the spout the band is, instead, filled with scales. — Middle Chou. Length from rim of 
spout to back of handle 34 cm. Green patina. 

PI. 20: 2 (K. 11004: 168). Li. This specimen has the characteristics of the Middle Chou 
style at its best: the graceful shape, with the elegant arched line between the legs; the 
thin, fin-like flanges, without scores but adorned with triple lines in thread-like relief; 
the vertical stripes, in the same thread relief, over the belly, and the broad neck belt 
with a row of scales in low, flat band-relief. — Middle Chou. Inscription: )>Po X-fu has made 
for the Lady Ki of Pi ^ the fine Li; may for a myriad years sons and grandsons forever 
treasure and use it and sacrifice (with it))>. There are 5 Li in the set with the same inscript- 
ion; one of them was in Tuan Fang’s collection (reproduced with a rubbing of the inscription 
and drawing of the vessel in T’ao chai 2: 52). Height 12 cm. Glossy black patina. 
Published: BMFEA 8, PI. 36. 

PI. 21: 1 (K. 11000:497). Ting. This vessel is remarkable on account of its proportions: 
the bulbous legs dominate over the small and shallow bowl in a way that is very unusual. 
One of the rare parallels, a Ting very similar to our present one, is in Shina Kobijutsu 
N:o 3, and there is another in Shang Chou II, p. 52. The interlaced pattern on the bowl 
and the row of scales of varying shape and size on the handles place it on the border line 
between Middle Chou and Huai. — Declining Middle Chou. Height (to top of handles) 
16 cm. Black and green patina. 

PI. 21: 2 (K. 11350). Kuei. This vessel is, in its upper part, divided into 4 sections 
through the two handles and two small flanges, each forming the central ridge of a much 
deformed forehead shield of a T’aot’ie. The foot, on the other hand, has only three divi- 
sions, effected by three free animals’ heads. On the upper part of the handle there is an 
animal’s head, with three parallel projections on the top: two horns and a crest in the 
middle. Some big, comma-shaped hooks protrude from its mouth and give the ipipression 
of big tusks. On other vessels of the same class, however, hooks that are essentially the 
same as these really represent the wings of a bird, and the projection at the bottom shows 
the tumed-up tail of the bird, see BMFEA 8, pi. 12. For an intermediate stage between 
that and our present vessel, see Senoku I, pi. 39. The d6cor is in the foot belt strongly 
corrupted squared hanging scales, on the belly grooves, and in the neck belt a broad 
figured band, the figures obviously being corrupted dragons. The workmanship 
is rather coarse, as often in this period. — Middle Chou. An inscription on the bottom 
inside is spurious ()>Tsi Kiu has made Father Kuei’s precious vessek). This inscription 
was published from a Kuei in Ts’ao K’uei’s collection in Huai mi 1: 21, with the vessel 
depicted in a drawing: this is an Early Chou vessel, and the ductus of the script is clearly 
too early for a Middle Chou vessel such as our present specimen. The inscription was 
repeated in K’i ku shi 7: 11; hence the forger could easily copy it. The inscription only 
is spurious; the vessel is authentic. — Height 13.6 cm. Grey patina with green and red 
patches. 
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PI. 22 (K. 12310). Ting. The shape of one type of the Ting in the Huai style is well 
illustrated here. The body is very broad and heavy in proportion to the short, in the upper 
part strongly bulbous legs. The bent ears are likewise larger and broader in proportion to 
the body than in the preceding periods. The three rings on the lid — serving as feet if the lid 
is inverted and used as a dish — are also a Huai innovation. The body is divided into 
two belts by a ridge that is rope-patterned. The d6cor throughout is rows of small dragons 
with tumed-back heads, rolled- up nose, the tongue hanging down across the body, the 
tail raised in a C spiral, each dragon connected at the back of the neck with the tail of the 
next; except for narrow bare borders, the dragons’ bodies are rope-pattemed. In the 
centre of the lid there is a whorl- circle, with the three comma-shaped figures filled with 
volutes and triangles. The whole decor is in very low relief. — Huai style period. Height 
21.6 cm. Brown patina, with whitish and green patches. 

PI. 23: 1 (K. 11033: 65). Ting. The three rings on the lid have toothlike projections, 
which appear to be enigmatical. Other vessels of the period, however, have projections 
on top of the rings that are somewhat more elaborate, e. g. our PI. 27: 1, and these again 
are summary suggestions of birds, as is shown by a comparison with our PI. 26: 1. The 
d6cor of our vessel here consists of a T’aot’ie mask on the top of the legs (in incised lines); 
two narrow belts on the body, filled (in low relief) with loosely-twined cord pattern, the 
broad strands having, between bare borders, a filling of volutes with triangles; two narrow 
belts on the lid, filled with interlaced dragons, every S figure (with a dragons’ head at 
each end) gripping into the next S; in the centre of the lid a round medallion containing a 
flower with 6 heart-shaped petals; on the narrow sides of the handles a row of lozenges. — 
Huai style period. Height (to top of handles) 12 cm. Patina greyish green with patches 
of light-green and brown. 

PI. 23: 2 (K. 12476). Ting. This large and beautifully worked vessel comes very 
near to the preceding small one in shape and decor scheme. Here the rings have no tooth- 
like projections but only very slightly raised studs. There is no central medallion in the 
decor of the lid, but both hd and body have three narrow bands with the loosely-twined 
cord pattern. On the narrow sides of the handles, on the contrary, we find exactly the 
same kind of interlaced dragons as on the lid of the preceding specimen. — Huai style 
period. Height (to top of handles) 34 cm. Light-green patina. 

PI. 24: 1 (K. 12094: 1). Lid. This specimen, being quite small, is probably the lid of 
a Hu flask. The movable ring (which is decorated with volutes and triangles) is attached 
through a half-ring, which forms the curved back of a dragon; the latter has the head on 
the one point of attachment, the wings and tail on the other. The d6cor is rich and finely 
executed: against a backgroimd of granulation, there is an inner circular band enclosing 
a whorl circle, and outside that band a broad belt, which is divided into four panels by 
double triangles. In each panel there is a dragon, its head turned sideways, with long, 
S-shaped horn, and a tuft below the chin; his front-leg has been detached from the body; 
the vacant space is filled out with roimd and comma-shaped figures. — Huai style period. 
Diam. 9 cm. Glossy, yellowish-green patina. 

PI. 24: 2 (K. 11002: 10). Lid of a large Ting. Here again the rings have only a suggest- 
ion of studs. The d6cor is very rich. In the central circle there are 3 dragons of the shape 
analysed in our Fig. 7. As often in the Huai style, their bodies are drawn with two bare 
border bands and the interior filled with volutes and triangles. In the broad middle belt 
there is a composition similar to those we find on many Huai bells. The figure is made 
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Fig. 7. 



Fig. 8. 


with a die and repeated 6 times, and since it does not then go quite round the disk, the 
small vacant space is filled with part of the same figure. In the middle there is a T’aot’ie, 
which turns towards the centre of the disk; he has S-shaped horns, and his body rises 
(in double, one to the right and one to the left) above the head, and goes out in some 
big bends, cleaving in two places, as shown in Fig. 8. Just where the T’aot’ie ends 
there is a dragon’s head, and the dragon’s body first descends in some forceful curves 
and then passes straight under the T’aot’ie’s nose; it then merges into the body of the 
corresponding dragon on the other side, so that actually the central body passing imder 
the T’aot’ie’s nose has a head at the extreme end on either side. The T’aot’ie’s body 
is filled with volutes and triangles, but the dragon’s with pointed running spirals. 
The former has some granulation in the face. In the border belt, again there are panels 
made with die, each containing two dragons facing opposite directions, see Fig. 9. The 
dragon’s head has granulation, its body is filled with pointed running spirals. — Huai 
style period. Diam. 29 cm. Smooth grey patina. 

PI. 25: 1 (K. 11359). Lid. There has been a handle of the same kind as that shown 
in PI. 24: 1, but it is now broken. The ornamentation is executed with great precision, 
the decor is in low, flat relief and certain fields have quite probably had some inlay. In 
the circular band in the centre there are volutes and angles, in the border band a very 
unusual spiral pattern, in the broad belt, elegantly S-shaped dragons with beaked heads 
and highly stylized and corrupted feet. Huai style period. Diam. 13 cm. Brown and 
light-green patina. 

PI. 25: 2 (K. 11395). Lid, probably of a Tou. The top ring is broad and flattened out 
and forms a steady foot if the lid, inverted, serves as a dish. The decor, in very fine low 
relief, is: in the inside of the top part, granulation; on the top ring, interlaced snakes (of 
a type common in Huai, cf. BMFEA 20, PI. 31) on a granulated ground; in the two belts 
on the dome, very minute C-shaped dragons placed alternately with the head up and the 
head down. — Huai style period. Diam. 17.4 cm. Light-green and reddish-brown patina. 



Fig. 9. 
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PI. 26: 1 (K. 11001: 12). Ting, one of a pair. This vessel 
is interesting because it furnishes a good example of one 
of the two radically different Ting shapes current in the 
Huai style period. The one type we have studied above 
(Pis. 22,23): the broad and heavy body with very short, 
bulbous, dachshund-like legs. The other type here has 
long, nearly straight, thin legs, widened only just towards 
the foot, and adorned with a small bulb at the top, with a 
T’aot’ie mask. Jung Keng has several examples in his Shang 
Chou II, pp. 59 — 61, one of them (specimen 100) almost 
exactly like our present vessel. Our Ting has a movable 
ring on the lid attached through a half-ring, which has a 
rudimentary T’aot’ie mask at each point of attachment. 

Three birds decorated with spirals and granulation adorn 
the lid. The handles (Fig. 10) are not the ordinary square 
ones but rounded, and though solid and immovable simulate 
the shape of handles movable on an axle. — Huai style period. Provenience: Ku-shi 
hien (Honan, close to Anhuei), where the pair was found together with the Hu in 
PI. 27: 1. Height (to top of handles) 27 cm. Grejdsh-brown patina. 

PI. 26: 2 (K. 11358). Ting. The general shape resembles that of the preceding vessel 
(except for the ordinary square handles), but the neck has been drawn in and further set 
off against the belly by a raised ridge. The two decor belts have the same figures: exquisi- 
tely worked tiny dragons, interlacing in the way shown in our Fig. 11. A most curious 
phenomenon concerns the legs. All three are covered, up to the beginning of the bulb, 
with a thin coating of metal, a kind of »stocking». It would seem that the legs have been 
broken or thought too weak and have been strengthened through these »stockings». It is 
certainly not a mending done in modem time, but ancient, probably contemporaneous 
with the vessel, since the quality of the metal and its patina are the same as in the body. 
— Huai style period. Provenience: Ch’ang-sha region. Height (to top of handles) 24 cm. 
Light-green patina. 

PI. 27: 1 (K. 11001: 14). Hu. One of a pair. The only embellishments on this vessel 
are the T’aot’ie mask at the handle, and the projections on the rings of the lid, which 
summarily suggest birds, if compared with the lid of PI. 26: 1. — Huai style period. Pro- 
venience: Ku-shi hien, found together with the two Ting PI. 26: 1, and forming a set. 
Height 31,5 cm. Greyish-brown patina. 
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Fig. 12. 
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PI. 27; 2 (K. 11002: 2). Hu. This vessel has a chain in its rings, which are attached 
to a half-ring forming the nose of a T’aot’ie mask. In the centre of this chain there is a 
bow-shaped handle, at the ring-shaped ends of which there are small T’aot’ie heads. The 
d6cor of the vessel consists of five belts with a pattern of very tiny, interlaced dragons 
(the bodies of which are made up of 3 thin parallel raised lines). Sprinkled over the 
surfaces are small wart-like studs. — Huai style period. Height 33 cm. Green patina. 

PI. 28: 1 (K. 12261). Hu. This heavily corroded and, on one side, badly damaged 
vessel is interesting particularly on account of its lid. On it there are, first, three birds 
as mere ornaments; quite separate from them two half-rings near the laatr, in which are 
inserted big movable rings (one now entirely lost, the other fragmentary); and finally, 
in the centre, one more half -ring. If we judge from the various Hu illustrated in Shang 
Chou II, pp. 406, 407, there have probably been two chains attached to the movable 
rings on the sides of the vessel’s body; from there they have passed up through the rim 
rings on the lid and met in a bow- handle (like the one in PI. 27: 2); from this handle a chain 
has been suspended and fastened in the central half -ring of the lid. — The d6cor consists 
of very acute-angled rising blades on the neck filled with an intricate spiral pattern. At 
the bottom of these there is a narrow band with volutes and triangles. On the body and 
foot, similar bands form borders to broader belts with triangular and spiral patterns. — 
Huai style period. Provenience: Ch’ang-sha region. Height 26 cm. Glossy bright-green 
jade- like patina, with heavy reddish incrustations. 

PI. 28: 2 (K. 11373). Square Hu. This vessel has no other adornment than the T’aot’ie 
mask and the handle, and four figures (one now missing) on the lid, which were originally 
bird-shaped but are now entirely deformed through corrosion. — Huai style period. Prove- 
nience: Ch’ang-sha region. Height 34 cm. Green, jade-like patina. 

PI. 29 (K. 11355). Decagonal Hu. A profusely decorated vessel of the finest quality. 
The decor is in very low and flat relief. The neck belt is separated from the next d6cor 
belt by a row of horizontally placed double-triangles, and the three broad belts on the 
body are separated from each other by exactly similar bands, though it is hardly visible 
in the photograph. In the neck belt and the double-triangle bands, all furrows and bottom 
surfaces have been inlaid with gold, the gold inlay still remaining in many places. In the 
broad decor belts the furrows and bottom surfaces have been inlaid with turquoise, this 
inlay still remaining here and there. The outer two broad belts on the body are crossed 
by heavy zigzag lines; the sinus surfaces resulting from this as well as the broad central 
belt are filled with a geometrical d6cor which probably has a dragon and T’ao-t’ie origin, 
though the figures are now stylized beyond recognition. In the neck belt there are birds 
with long S- shaped horns and raised tails. Furthest down on the body there is a row of 
heart-shaped hanging blades, each heart figure formed by antithetical bird-dragons. — 
Huai style period. Height 25.5 cm. Green, flamy patina. 

PI. 30: 1 (K. 11374). Hu (badly damaged). This vessel has a strongly pronounced 
shoulder and straight collar-like neck. The grooves in the decor have been inlaid. On the 
foot there are some very simple figures of dragon origin. The lowest decor belt on the 
body and that on the shoulder are crossed by thick zigzag lines, just as on the preceding 
vessel, whereas the upper belt on the body and that on the neck have squared fields. In 
all probability the decor figures in these belts have a zoomorphic origin, though the styliz- 
ation has deformed them beyond recognition. There are strong affinities between this 
Hu and the preceding one, except for the shape. — Huai style period. Height 19 cm. 
Light-green, somewhat yellowish patina. 
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PL 30:2 (K. 11278:25). Bowl. A richly decorated 
specimen. On the foot there is a loosely-twined cord 
pattern. On the belly there are one narrow and one 
broad belt, separated by a band with plait-pattern; 
both these belts appear to have a jumble of comma 
shapes in fairly high relief against a granulated back- 
groimd; but in fact a closer scrutiny will reveal two 
kinds of dragon’s heads (whith the elements detached 
from e€Wjh other) as drawn in our Fig. 12. In the 
neck belt there are three parallel bands containing 
exceedingly fine-lined figures, which really derive from 
cicadas in rows. On the outside of the ring-shaped 
handles (not visible in our photograph) there are spiral 
figures of dragon origin which have probably been inlaid. 

— Huai style period. Height 9 cm. Dark-green patina 
with light-green patches. Published: BMFEA 6, PI. 33. 

PL 31 (K. 11090: 170). P’an. The shape of this 
elegant vessel, the exterior of which is undecorated, 
is identical with that of a P’an in Tsun ku chai 3: 21 (which has an elaborate Huai 
decor) and like that vessel has the interior decorated with groups of animals. In the 
centre there are three medallion-like disks formed by two curved dragons, each biting the 
tail of the other. The dragon has granulation on chin and neck, rows of scales along the 
body and rope pattern on the big spiral which emphasizes the shoulder and hind quarters. 
Corresponding to these dragons, between each dragon and the rim, there are three serpent- 
ining dragons seen from above (both eyes visible) which have the bodies adorned with two 
bands of granulation. Nearest to the rim, though not just outside the dragons but in the 
space between them, there are three deer, with the neck and breast covered with granu- 
lation, the major part of the body with oval spots. On the upper sides of the handles there 
are bodied T’aot’ie in incised lines. The comparison with the above-mentioned P’an in 
Tsim ku chai gives a sure dating. — Huai style period. Provenience: Northernmost Shansi 
(north of Ta-t’ung). Height (to top of handles) 15 cm. Diam. 36 cm. Greyish -green 
patina. Published: BMFEA 6, PL 31. 

PL 32: 1 (K. 11001: 7). This small and very refined vessel has the grooves of the Middle 
Chou style, but these have sometimes survived into the following epoch, and here we 
have them combined with the 3 rings on the hd, a typical Huai feature. The shape of the 
specimen is simple but sensitive, the proportions perfect. — Huai style period. Pro- 
venience: Shou-chou. Height 15 cm. Diam. J1.5 cm. The patina is a glossy, smooth 
yellowish-green water-patina, which makes the surface look like jade. 

PL 32: 2 (K. 12096: 2). Bowl. A small, beautifully composed vessel. The foot, in 
open-work, has four tigers with very elongated bodies and necks, each of them having the 
neck behind the feet of an eagle, and turning the head outwards so as to be seen en face 
(in our photograph we see in the centre such a tiger’s head and to the right the shoulder 
and fore-legs; to the left in the photograph we see the hind quarters, hind leg and tail 
of the next tiger). The eagle has its wings spread over the lower part of the bowl, thus 
supporting it on its back. In the broad decor belt above this, there is the comma pattern 
as ground, and on this, in low, flat relief, broad bare bands: two horizontal bands, framing- 
in the belt, and between them alternating squares and squared spirals. — Huai style 
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period. Provenience: Shou-chou. Height 6.3 cm. Diam. 
of rim 9.2 cm. The patina is brown, light-green and bright 
blue. 

PL 33:1 (K. 11001:8). Tripod. Since the lid is lacking, 
we have to refer to a vessel of the same class in order to 
show how shape would be when complete. Our Fig. 13 
shows the general outline of a very similar vessel in the 
Murray collection (after Koop, Early Chinese Bronzes, 
PL 33). The legs of our vessel here are formed like bears 
standing on their hind legs. The bow handle attached to 
the chains has a dragon head at each end. — Huai style 
period or Han? Height 12 cm. Glossy green patina of 
various shades. 

PL 33:2 (K. 11356). P'ou. This large vessel has handles 
(one broken) of a curious composition. Taken as a whole, 
the figure whose arched body forms part of the half-ring, 
is a tiger-like animal with its head turned sideways and its tongue hanging down. But on 
its back there is a kind of disk with the features of a T’aot’ie turned upwards, and since 
there is a raised edge all round the handle just across from the upper end of the disk (i. e. 
the nose of the T’aot’ie), representing a mouth closing round it, the result is that (while 
the entire handle represents one head-turning animal) the lower part of the handle is a 
gaping dragon with a T’aot’ie head swallowing all the hind part of the head-turning animal 
above it, see our Fig. 14. We find a handle of just the same formation on an urn in a Dutch 
collection, see de Visser, PL 18. The decor of the vessel consists of alternating belts of 
interlaced dragons and rows of scales, ail in low, flat relief. — Huai style period. Height 
28 cm. Dark-green patina. 

PL 34 (K. 11276:72). Bell of type Ch’un-yii. The specimen is fully open at the lower, 
narrower end; it was struck by some (wooden?) hammer. The tiger on the top, adorned 
with scale- bands and spirals, has a loop on its back as a device for suspending the bell. 
The d6cor, which is exceedingly minute, is excuted with a perfect finish. The shoulder 
section is entirely covered with a pattern of dense and very small spirals, and in this 
two medallions are inserted, each showing, within a border of loosely- twined cord pattern, 
a whorl circle in fairly high relief. The central surface is bare except for a still larger 
medallion with the same border combined with 
granulation. Further below, in the same impressed 
technique, there is a narrow band with consecutive 
dragons, a broader belt wdth a geometrical pattern, 
namely the modified ^interlocked T’s» pattern with 
zigzag stems studied in BMFEA 13, p. 30, and, 
finally, at the bottom, a double-rope ornament in 
high relief. — Huai style period. Provenience: 

Ch’ang-sha region. Height to the rim 37.5 cm. 

Green patina with brown and bluish patches. Pub- 
lished: BMFEA 6, PL 28; Exhibition London, PL 30. 

PL 35 (K. 11376). Bell. Pointed-oval cross- 
section, arched bottom line. This specimen is Fig. 15. 
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interesting owing to its combination of various decor themes, all executed with perfect 
precision. On the shaft and the upper surface of the bell there are, in very low relief, small 
curled dragons alternately having their head bent upwards and downwards. On the thick 
ring at the base of the shaft, there are four protruding eyes, each of which plays the role of 
♦volute# in two antithetical volute-and-triangle figures on either side, thus forming the 
centre of four such figures. In the narrow bands between the bosses there is a slanting 
spiral pattern (made by die). On the big lower surface of the bell there is an exceedingly 
dissolved T’aot’ie, the fundamental figure being of the »winged)> type, an upper band 
representing the wing, a lower the body. In the present case the drawing is stylized in 
the extreme, the bands dividing out into several strands and each curve ending in a spiral, 
which continues inwards until the whole space is filled. In order to simplify the figure 
and analyse it in a way that is easily grasped, we have, in our Fig. 15, reduced each spiral 
to a more summary line. — Huai style period. Height 34 cm. Patina silvery grey, with 
patches of light-green and reddish-brown. 

PI. 36 (K. 11002: 1). Bell, Chung. Pointed-oval cross-section, straight bottom line. 
This large bell, which has often been published, is remarkable for its exquisite workman- 
ship. The suspending device consists of a snake with two bodies, which ascend in S- curves 
and meet so as to form the suspending loop. The snake body has in its lower part two 



Fig. 17. 
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Fig. 18 . 


densely-dotted bands, in its upper two bands filled with scales. A tiger on each side of 
the snake pushes his neck round the bend in the snake’s body, turns back the head and 
touches his own back with his nose. On the body and neck this tiger is adorned with C 
and S spirals in flat bare bands, in very low relief, against a ground of slanting lines (»rope 
patterns); on the legs there are scales, on the tail volutes with angles. The decor of the 
rest of the bell is best seen in the rubbings, our Figs. 16 — 18. On the top surface of the 
bell (Figs. 17, 19) there is a fairly simple pattern: dragons with rolled-up, granulated nose 
and big rope-pattemed horns have S-shaped bodies, each dragon’s body ending in the mouth 
of the next; the bodies are filled with the volute-and-triangle pattern. In the narrow 
belts (Figs. 16, 20) the motif is very nearly the same, only slightly varied. In the larger lower 
surface of the bell (Figs. 18, 21), there is an elaborate T’aot’ie figure, with eye- 
brows, big S-shaped horns, violently drawn-up C-shaped mouth-line (just below the eye), and 
rolled-up nostrils (drawn farthest away); its body (one on each side) goes out in a long 
S curve and is cleft towards the end into two strands; half-way it interlaces with a dra- 
gon’s body. The T’aot’ie has, on its central face (two parallel bands, connected in the 
middle, descending to the nostrils) as well as on its body, an adornment that is highly 
interesting: there are rows of scales, every second one with concentric lines inside, every 
second one with four dots aroimd a central dot, this last a resuscitated Yin-time motif 
which has its origin in pre-historic times (see for instance BMFEA 8, PI. 28 and BMFEA 
15, PI. 124); on the horns there are double rows of scales, only half of each visible. On 
the tufts on the tail there are slanting lines (rope pattern). The T’aot’ie is flanked by 
two dragons (Fig. 21). Each dragon has its face turned outwards (away from the T’aot’ie); 
the nose (scaled) curves up, a big tusk is visible in the upper jaw, the eye is protruding, 
the ear and horn adorned with slanting lines, the body, arched in a big curve and inter- 
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lacing with the T’aot’ie’s body, is cleft 
at the end; it is decorated with S spirals 
and slanting lines on the tail tuft. The 
hemispherical bosses are decorated with 
whorl- circles in high relief, each comma 
figure in the »whorl» having a small 
tuft branching off inwards. Altogether, 
the decor is as elaborate as it is precise 
and exquisite. — Huai style period. 

Height 67 cm. Dark, brownish-green pa- 
tina. Published: Kiimmel, Chinesische Kunst, PI. 25; BMFEA 6, PI. 27; Umehara, 
Seikwa I: 3, PI. 199; Umehara, Etude PI. 101. 

PI. 37 (K. 12514). Bell. Pointed-oval cross-section, arched bottom line, hollow shaft 
open on top. This specimen is remarkable principally for its sturdiness. The decor in the 
narrow belts between the bosses consists of a border band (all round the rectangular field) 
of dotted circles in thin thread relief; inside this some dragon figures, now undecipherable, 
in the same thread relief. (For a bell with a closely cognate d6cor in the Sumitomo col- 
lection, see Senoku III, PI. 121). On the lower surface there is, in very low, flat 
band relief, and with certain lines emphasized by being incised into the ground, 
a strongly simplified T’aot’ie mask (to be seen from above, with the photograph 
held inverted). — Huai style period. Height 51 cm. Weight 33 kilograms. Dark green 
patina. 

PI. 38: 1 (K. 11391). Bell. This large specimen has no decor and its main point of 
interest is its shape. It is pointed- oval in cross-section, but remarkably flat, the dia- 
metrical measures being 31 cm. from comer to comer, 15 cm. across at the highest point 
of the arched bottom line. The shaft is hollow, but has a transversal bar (5 mm. thick) 
inside the shaft 2 cm. from the top. — Huai style period or Han? Height 59 cm. Black 
and dark-green patina. 

PI. 38: 2 (K. 11372). Bell. This small bell, which has a pointed-oval cross-section 
and arched bottom line, has three interesting features. In the first place, the shaft is 
not in the centre but slightly to one side — the idea of this asymmetry being entirely 
obscure. Secondly, there are two vertical slits on each side. Thirdly, there is the crouching 
bear on top of the shaft, cleverly and expressively modelled. — Huai style period or Han? 
Height 25 cm. Light yellowish-green water-patina. 
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PI. 38:3 (K. 11360). Bell. A small bronze of an extra- 
ordinary shape. The long and heavy, hexagonal shaft contrasts 
curiously with the narrow bell proper, which latter has an 
exaggeratedly high arch-line in its bottom edge. In spite of its 
smallness, the bell is quite thick and heavy. — Huai style period 
or Han? Height 20.5 cm. Light- brown glossy water-patina. 

PI. 39: 1 (K. 11001: 6). Censer. This is quite the ordinary type, 
with hills rising above each other on the open-work lid and, on 
the base of the stem, similar hills with figures of animals. — Han. 
Height 24 cm. Diam. of dish 23.5 cm. Brown and dark-green 
patina; richly splashed with light-green and bright-red patches 

PI. 39: 2 (K. 11394). Censer. In contrast to the preceding specimen, this censer has 
a domed lid, which together with the bowl assumes a spherical shape. The open-work 
on the lid is more airy and elegant, the long sweeping curves adorned with tiny peaks 
being much more stylized. On the top there is a circle formed by a narrow band in rope 
pattern, and inside this a very sophisticated whorl circle (Fig. 22). The hill and animals 
on the base of the stem are much the same as on the preceding vessel. Like that one, 
our bronze here has originally had a bottom dish, now broken off. For a censer identical 
with our specimen here (with the dish preserved) in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
see Umehara, Seikwa 1: 3, PI. 242. — Han. Height 17 cm. Dark-green, light-green and 
red patina. 

PL 40. (K. 11345). Lamp. The whole object in 40: 1. The small bowl on top, which 
constitutes the lamp proper, is detachable. It is quite plain. The support, on the contrary, 
has a rich d^cor. The upper part of the stem shows a dragon’s head (PI. 40: 2) turn^ 
upwards biting over the stem. Below, the stem rests on the head of a sitting figure with 
human body but a bear’s(?) head. The garment of this figure is nicely worked: collar, 
lapels, dotted jacket and striped skirt on the front side, an elaborate pattern of the garment 
on the back (see detail in 40: 3). On the postament there is, thrice repeated, a fancy beast 
with a big head, plastically raised high from the surface, the rest drawn in incised lines. 
The body, the four springily moving legs (with long- clawed feet) and the tail are covered 
with dotting indicating fur, the wing with slanting lines ()>rope patterns). The head 
shows horns, big eyes and mustachios over the mouth. The foot rim of the stand is adorned 
with lozenges and acute-angled rising blades. The technique and style associates this 
specimen closely with a decorated tube described and illustrated in BMFEA 20, p. 24 and 
PI. 43, with a censer in Hakkaku kikkin shu pi. 28, a lamp in the Louvre (Umehara, Seikwa 
III, PI. 245), a flat Hu in the Art Institute of Chicago (Chicago Cat. PI. 83), and, last but 
not least, with the small Hu in our PI. 41. These various objects form an interesting group, 
which can be approximately dated in middle or late Han time through a Lien (toilet case) 
cover excavated in Lo-lang, Korea, on which an animal in incised execution is very closely 
cognate to our beast here (Sekino, PI. 281). — Han. Height 33.5 cm. Light-green and 
blue patina. 

PI. 41: 1 (K. 12096: 1). Hu. This small and delicate vessel is stylistically closely 
akin to the preceding lamp. The decor, in incised lines, shows the same springily moving 
beast, with the same fur-denoting dotting of the body and, in the shoulder and foot belts, 
the same strongly acute-angled rising blades. And here again we have a stylistic contact 
with the finds in Lo-lang, Korea. The dumpy shape, very uncommon, is exactly the same 
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as that of a Hu excavated there (Sekino, PL 273), which contributes towards confirming 
the date of the whole group. — Han. Provenience: stated to have come from the Ch’ang- 
sha region. Height 9.7 cm. Yellowish-green, smooth glossy water-patina, reminiscent of 
jade. 

PI. 41: 2 (K. 12315). A fancy animal which has served as a support. Behind the right 
shoulder there is a socket, and another socket on the back holds a short tube ending in a 
quatrefoil; in this, again, there is a vertical hole, which shows that the stem of some other 
object (a lamp? cf. PI. 40) has been inserted there. In some cases thick-set fancy animals 
of precisely this type are ridden by human figures who on their heads carry a censer, see 
Umehara, Seikwa III, PI. 243. Our animal here has horns reclining close to the back of 
the head, mustachios brushed back from the open mouth and below the chin a long tuft 
which hangs down to the breast. The whole body is covered with scales except the shoulder 
and hind quarters, which have wing-like adornments drawn in slanting lines (»rope- 
patterm). — Han. Provenience: stated to come from the Ch’ang-sha region. Height 
9 cm. Light-green and blue patina. 

PI. 42: 1 (K. 11001: 15). Bowl. The decor is limited to the raised lines shown in the 
photograph, and an ordinary T’aot’ie mask above the ring handle. This large vessel is 
beautiful principally through its fine proportions. — Han. Height 11.4 cm. Diam. 28 
cm. Light green patina. Published: BMFEA 6, PI. 43. 

PI. 42: 2 (K. 11001: 9). P’an. The legs are of the same squat and bulbous type as 
those on Huai Ting vessels. The decor consists exclusively of horizontal lines in high 
relief. Observe the unusual shape of the handles. This large specimen has, like the prece- 
ding, exquisite proportions and great beauty. — Han. Height 13 cm. Diam. 32 cm. A rich 
green patina. 

PI. 42: 3 (K. 11393). Pot with spout and square handle. The lid missing. — Han? 
Height to rim: 10 cm. Dark-green patina. 
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Senoku 

Shang Chou 
Shina Kobijutsu 
Shukan 
T’ao chai 
Tsun ku chai 
Umehara, Seikwa 
Umehara, Etude 

Ye chung 
Yen k’u 


= Hamada, K., Senoku Seisho; or the collection of old bronzes 
of Baron Sumitomo, Ist ed. 1919. 

= Jung Keng, Shang Chou yi k’i t’ung k*ao, 1941. 

= Shina kobijutsu zufu, 1933. 

= Shu kan iho, Relics of Han and Pre-Han dynasties, 1933. 
= Tuan Fang, T’ao chai ki kin lu, 1908. 

= Huang Siin, Tsun ku chai so kien ki kin t’u 1936. 

= Umehara, S., Shina kod5 seikwa, 7 vols. 1933 — 35. 

= Umehara, S., Etude des bronzes des royaumes combattants, 
1936. 

= Huang Siin, Ye chung p’ien yii (I 1935, II 1937, III 1942). 
= Liang Shang-ch’im, Yen k*u ki kin t’u lu 1944. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

In the two articles describing Chinese ritual bronzes in the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities (the paper in BMFEA 20 and the present one), 60 specimens have 
been depicted which belong to the Yin or the Early Chou period. They fully confirm 
what is already well known from scores of earlier publications of ancient Chinese 
ritual vessels: the oldest phase we know of the Chinese bronze art is not a 
primitive stage but a fully developed art — both technically and artistically — 
of the highest perfection. No preparatory stages leading up to the An-yang 
bronze art have so far been discovered. This is still the greatest enigma in the 
field of Chinese archaeology. 

Since it seems obvious that the invention of bronze making cannot have been 
independently made in China, the generally accepted conclusion is that the bronze 
technique was introduced from the West. But then the great question arises: 
when and how? 

In an article: Weapons and tools from Anyang, and Siberian Analogies (Amer. 
J. of Archaeology 1949), Max Loehr has the answer ready. He writes: )>Anyang 
represents, according to our present knowledge, the oldest Chinese metal site, 
taking us back to ca. 1300 B. C, It displays no signs of a primitive stage of metal- 
working but utter refinement. Primitive stages have, in fact, nowhere been 
discovered in China up to the present moment. Metallurgy seems to have been 
brought to China from outside. Whence, is an open question; but whatever the 
sources were, tfie tvay led via Siberia and jxyssibly, Eastern Turkestam, 

Nothing could be more rash and imcritical than this statement. The great 
question is precisely whether Siberia did or did not act as intermediary in the 
epoch-making event. 

In order to make it probable that Siberia has passed the art of bronze casting 
over to the Chinese, Loehr takes up for detailed discussion the question of the 
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»aiiimal-style)> knives and axes found in An-yang (1300— 1027 B. C.) and their 
relation to the kindred t 3 rpes of knives and axes in the Yenissei (Minussinsk) region. 
He would show that during the Yin era (historical time) Siberia was the giver 
and not the taker; still more natural, then, would it be to accept Siberia as the nearest 
source for the first introduction of the bronze making into China in prehistoric 
time. 

In his discussion of the »animal-style» weapons common to An-yang and Mi- 
nussinsk Loehr is singularly imfortimate. The earliest Minussinsk period in which 
these types of artifacts, cognate to those of An-yang, do possibly appear is the 
so-called Kara-Suk culture.^) This culture, in fact, cannot be dated further back 
than 1000 B. C. and the mnimal-styleD artifacts in An-yang (1300—1027) are 
thus earlier; these t 3 rpes spread slowly from China to Mongolia and reached the 
Yenissei region well into the 1st millennium B. C. But in order to show a contrary 
movement, Loehr has to revise the Siberian chronology. He dates Kara-Suk 
around 1400 B. C., for three reasons. Firstly, he says: »This stage is dated 1500— 
1000 B. C. by V. A. Gorodzov (Amer. Anthropologist 1933)»; but in fact Gorodzov, 
in a bare dating scheme given without any supporting comment whatsoever, 
enumerates 5 cultures roughly dated >>500—1000 B. C.», of which Kara-Suk is the 
4th; it is inconceivable how Loehr can make the lapsus of basing himself on such 
premisses for arriving at his date 1400. Secondly, Tallgren (SMYA XXIX) had 
dated some primitive ring-headed knives, cognate to those of An-yang, around 
1500 B. C.; but that was in 1919, and in 1927 Tallgren says (ESA III, p. 187) that 
»bis jetzt muss wohl die Chronologie der Kara-Suk Graber mit einem Fragezeichen 
versehen werden», which deprives his tentative dating made in 1919 of any value. 
In the third place, Loehr quotes with approval a pronouncement made by Kiihn: 
»H. Kiihn, in due consideration of pertinent Anyang finds in the Toronto museum, 
concluded (IPEK 1938, p. 162) that the Siberian parallels must be at least con- 
temporaneous with Anyang, hence around 1300 B. C.d. This last is amusing. The 
formulation (*at leastD) shows that Kiihn-Loehr consider Minussinsk as primary, 
Anyang as secondary, and in reality they treat us to the following beautiful 
syllogism: 

The An-yang animal-style artifacts are derived from those of Minussinsk because 
the latter were at least as early as those in An-yang; 

How do we know that the Minussinsk artifacts were so early? 

Because otherwise the An-yang artifacts could not be derived from them! 

However, even if the Minussinsk types, cognate to those of An-yang, were con- 
temporaneous with the An-yang culture (which they were decidedly not), they 


It is even questionable whether they are so early and whether animal-head knives and daggers 
do reedly appear in Karak-Suk, or only in the following period, the Minussinsk Kurgan I culture. 
See the conscientious and excellent investigation of James H. Gaul, Observations on the Bronze Age 
in the lenisei Valley, Siberia (in Pajjers of the Peabody Museum, vol. XX, 1943). If Loehr had known 
this first-rate study, he could have avoided many of his most grotesque mistakes. 
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need not, of course, therefore be primary in Minussinsk and secondary in An-yang. 
Loehr believes that he has found a very potent argument for the foreign-import 
nature of these animal-style types in An-yang: »It is impossible to trace Shang 
(i. e. Yin) ornamentation in the bronzes from Suiyiian, Inner Mongolia and Central 
Siberian). Why should then the Chinese influence be limited to certain knife and 
axe t3rpes and not include Yin d^cor? Loehr sums up: »It would seem more natural 
to assume that what looks foreign (sc. in An-yang) actually was foreign, that, in 
other words, an infusion of nomadic art left its traces in the remains of the »cos- 
mopolitan» Big City of Shang». 

The answer here is, however, very simple. The Yin »omamentation» of which 
Loehr speaks was applied to ritual objects and luxury objects. It was not applied 
to ordinary, everyday tools and quite particularly not to simple weapons intended for 
real use, such as ordinary knives and certain kinds of simple axes. But these were 
precisely the categories of objects which interested the nomads of the North. They 
accepted them eagerly and used them with advantage, but they had no use for 
or interest in the richly decorated (and certainly exceeding expensive) temple 
bronzes and ceremonial paraphernalia of An-yang. This contrast between ritual 
and lay objects in An-yang is denied by Loehr: »There was no particular ritual 
style in Anyang. The very same style is found in ritual vessels (used in the an- 
cestral cult) and in ordinary commonplace tools and weapons that cannot be re- 
garded as sacerdotal or ritual, e. g., spear-heads, socketed celts, jade carvings, 
bronze fittings, chariot parts, hair pins». This is where Loehr goes wrong. The 
ritual style is the one pertinent to ritual vessels and to luxury objects, such as cere- 
monial axes and all the objects enumerated by Loehr, when made for show 
arid display. The ordinary lay objects had a far more simple decor; if Loehr would 
visit our Stockholm museum, we could show him series and series of such simpler 
objects from the earliest periods. 

Sometimes, however, there are very telling points of contact between these more 
natural and simple lay objects and the more sophisticated luxury objects. In BMFEA 
17, 1945 I drew attention to one such phenomenon. The lay knife with a slantingly 
placed animal’s head has, when translated into a ritual dagger-axe, given its shape 
to the latter: the tang still has the contour of a slantingly placed equine head; but 
the natural purport of this shape has been obscured, either by the alteration of the 
simple and natural equine head into a violently stylized bird’s head, or by the 
filling-in, inside that slanting head contour, of various decor elements of a secondary 
nature. Loehr finds this description of a very evident and easily realized fact 
mbsurdi>. 

The climax in Loehr’s demonstration is, however, the following. He says (p. 130): 
»It is therefore not out of place to call to mind that the Karasuk Stage was preceded 
in Siberia by an Early Bronze culture, the Andronovo Stage, taking us further 

back in time The Andronovo stage was again preceded by an earlier chalcolithic 

culture in Minusinsk, the Afanasieva culture, which takes us back to around 2000 
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B. C. according to Teploukhov, to the third millennium according to Gorodzov .... 
Chronological conditions, in short, suggest that the Early Bronze Age of the Steppe 
started considerably earlier than Anyang. Analogies between the Steppe and Anyang 
cannot therefore be explained as Anyang-derived». 

Even a freshman would realize immediately the absurdity of this argumentation. 
If there are two extensive periods in the Siberian bronze age, Andronovo and 
Afanasiev, in which there is nothing really characteristic that is akin to the Chinese 
bronze age; and if, on the other hand, in the third Siberian phase, Karak-Suk (or 
possibly, only in the fourth, Minussinsk Kurgan I) there suddenly appear artifacts 
obviously akin to such in An-yang, the natural conclusion is precisely the opposite 
to that drawn by Loehr: we have every reason to see, in the sudden appearance 
in Siberia of An-yang types, a trace of the widening Chinese sphere of influence. 
And quite particularly this contrast between Chinese-related types in Karak-Suk 
(or the following) and no Chinese-related types in Afanasiev and Andronovo, em- 
phasizes the possibility that the earliest introduction of the art of bronze casting 
into China did not take place via Siberia. The secret of the bronze was transmitted 
along some route which is, in short, at present entirely unknown to us. 

We are thus brought back to the point from which we started. We know as yet 
nothing about the Chinese stages preparatory to An-yang. And for lack of knowledge 
of these primary stages of Chinese bronze art we have no means of discovering the 
roads along which the secret of the bronze casting was introduced into China. 
Perhaps the secret of the missing primitive stages is connected with the Yellow 
River? Is there somewhere a pre- An-yang capital with elementary bronzes, buried 
to deep under the silt of the River to be brought to light? 
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A CARVED LACQUER PLAQUE OF THE 
LATE CHOU PERIOD 


BY 

FRITZ LOW-BEER 


Carving seems to have been a favorite technique of the Chinese lacquer artisans 
at least since the beginning of the 15th century A. D. Chinese authors^) mention 
lacquer carvings produced during the Sung and Yiian periods, but I have never 
seen an authentic specimen of either period.^) No carved lacquer is to be found 
in the Shosoin, and the very few, mostly fragmentary pieces of T’ang lacquer 
elsewhere do not add to our knowledge. During the Han and Late Chou periods, 
painted d4cor seems to have been the fashion, though a few pieces are known 
with decoration carved into the wooden core and lacquered.^) No lacquer objects 
of any kind have yet been discovered which can safely be dated prior to the 4th 
century B. C. Thus, the earliest evidences of carved lacquer take us back to 
records published in the 14th century, which mention Sung productions, and no 
actual specimens previously known to me could be dated prior to Yung Lo’s reign 
(1403—1424). 

The plaque to be discussed here seems to provide evidence that the technique 
of carving in lacquer or a similar medium was known as early as Late Chou. The 
lacquer has not been chemically analyzed. The coating on the back looks like 
lacquer. The texture of the coating on the top is obscured by the carved design. 
This, plus its thickness, sets the plaque off from contemporary pieces, which have 
only relatively thin coatings of lacquer. It seems to me, however, that this coating 
too is lacquer or a very similar substance. Unfortunately, the provenance of this 
piece cannot be ascertained. It was said to have been given »many years ago» to 
a European residing in Peiping, who brought it to America before the war. 
This may have happened before the Ch’ang-sha site was known, though it does 

Otto Manchen-Helfen, Materialien zur Geschichte des chinesischen Lcu^ks, Ostasiatische Zeit- 
schrift No. 6, November — Dezember 1937. 

*) I am not wholly satisfied that the well-known plate from the Daitokuji monastery in Kyoto (Japa- 
nese Temples and their Treasures, Tokyo 1915, plate 500) bearing the mark of Chang Ch’eng is an 
original specimen of this Yuan master’s work. 

*) Plate LXIII, Pei-cha-tch’eng, VVan-Ngan, in S. Mizuno & U. Okazaki, Tombeaux des Han a 
Pei-cha-tch’eng et 4 Houei-ngan pr^s des Kalgan dans la Region des Grandes Murailles, Archaeologia 
Orientalis, series B, Tome V, 1946. Figs. 9 — 15 in Zur Geschichte der Lackkunst in China by Otto 
M&nchen-Helfen, Wiener Beitrage zur Kunst- und Kulturgeschichte Asiens, Band XI, Wien 1937. 
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not preclude a Ch’ang-sha provenance for the plaque. In any case, the plaque 
did not appear on the market with the Ch’ang-sha lacquers. 

It has a diameter of 1 5/8'’; its thickness varies from 3/8'’ at the upper part, 
which seems to be in its original condition, to 1/4'’ at the lower part, where both 
the lacquer and the wooden core are worn away. The plaque is made of a wood 
core with relatively coarse fibres running parallel with the longitudinal axis of the 
lacquer design. Apparently the entire surface of the plaque was covered with 
lacquer. The coating on the top is about 3/32'’ thick at the highest point of the 
carving; the lacquer on the bottom and sides is quite thin, although it can be seen 
that it was applied in at least two layers. There is a suggestion of individual 
layers on the top, but I fail to discover an5dihing conclusive. The lacquer is black 
on the bottom and sides; the top, though probably originally black, is now a dark 
olive gray. The top is flat, while the bottom is somewhat concave, probably due 
to warping of the wood. 

Carved in the lacquer, the decoration, surrounded by a ridge-like rim of which 
only a small fragment remains complete at the upper edge, is arranged on either 
side of a longitudinal axis and also, less distinctly, divided into a smaller upper 
and a slightly larger lower part. The longitudinal axis is topped by a mask 
resembling a human face. In the face itself, the axis is continued in the center 
of the strongly pointed and slightly protruding lips and the nose, from which the 
rest of the face slopes downward on either side. Long sweeping raised eyebrows 
start from either side of the dot-like nose and extend over eyes with raised balls. 
Two raised lines, not quite meeting in the middle, separate the mask from the 
ridge-like border. A pair of C-shaped spirals with strongly pointed ends flank the 
mask, their inner extensions meeting at the longitudinal axis in two smaller Cs, 
back to back. The spirals are bordered by thin raised lines and divided into two 
longitudinal bands by a third similar line. These bands in turn are filled with 
slightly curved, parallel striations. These are replaced by herring-bone striations 
in the extensions of the C spirals ending shortly before the smaller C shapes. In 
the lower section, the longitudinal axis is emphasized by a thin incised line forming 
the center of a herring-bone striation in the upper half and ending in some slightly 
raised curved lines. These lines cannot be defined any further, because of the 
damaged condition of that section. This axis is flanked by two inverted C scrolls 
similar in general to those above. These, however, have no visible extension, 
possibly owing to the fact that the outer borders of the piece where these would 
logically extend are in poor condition. The bands of the spirals bordering on the 
center have an area of scale-like d6cor. The corresponding area on the right band 
of the right spiral has no decoration at all; the corresponding area on the left band 
of the left spiral is damaged. The left and lower section of the lacquer surface 
of the plaque are completely missing. In the area adjoining the lower right spiral 
a piece of lacquer is deposited which seems to have been part of the coating of 
the under side. 
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The style of the carved d6cor suggests a Late Chou date, but it is difficult to find 
exact parallels in material within the period. The aspect of the plaque as a whole, 
with its bold C spirals on a vertical-horizontal axis, suggests a relationship with 
the mirrors of Karlgren’s category B.^) The five mirrors show boldness of design, 
the details being of large scale in relation to the size of the mirrors. Mirrors B1 — 
B3 show opposing T’ao t’ieh masks facing outwards. B4 has a small T’ao t’ieh 
at the top with dragons and phoenixes below on either side. B5 has large volutes 
with animals. The T’ao t’ieh mask of B4 appears similar in position and scale to 
the demon mask on our plaque — the conventionalized dragons and phoenixes 
of B4 replacing the spirals on ours. The volutes with diagonal striations and raised 
ends on the mirrors in this group are closely related to the C spirals on the plaque. 

I have been unable to find any close parallels for the demon mask itself. On 
the handle of a kuei in the Freer Gallery*) is a human face with strongly protruding 
lips and accentuated eyebrows. The general treatment of the face on the bronze 
is much more naturalistic than that of the demon mask on the plaque, however. 
Another mask, possibly animal or demon, appears on a fragment in the Hellstrom 
collection.*) It also has broad protruding lips and heavy eyebrows, but there again 
the similarity to our mask ends. It must be emphasized that both bronze masks 
are of much earlier date than the plaque could possibly be. 

The B group of mirrors with which this plaque is most closely related stylistically 
is tentatively dated 6th — 5th century B. C., by Professor Karlgren. In view of 
the fact that stylistic evidence alone is frequently unreliable and that we scarcely 
have any other lacquers which could be ascribed to so early a date, I hesitate to 
place the plaque earlier than the 4th century B. C. Even so, it may well be the 
earliest lacquer object found so far. 

The shape, size, and the fact that it is carved only on the top suggest that the 
plaque was used as a decoration for a sword pommel. 


Bernhard Karlgren, Huai and Han, MFEA Bulletin No. 13, Stockholm 1941, PI. 8. 

*) Freer Gallery of Art, A descriptive and illustrative Catalogue of Chinese Bronzes, by J ohn Lodge, 
A. G. Wenley and John A. Pope, Washington 1946, PI. 20. 

•) Bernhard Keu'lgren, Bronzes in the Hellstrom Collection, PI. 28, No. 1, MFEA Bulletin No. 20. 
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SHIH-T AO, PAINTER, POET AND 
THEORETICIAN 

BY 

OSVALD SIR£N 


I. 

The momentous epoch in the history of Chinese painting which covered the 
last decades of the Ming dynasty and the first generation under Manchu rule, 
when large sections of the country were still in a state of unsettled political 
conditions, received its special artistic character mainly from a number of highly 
original painters who lived as monks or hermits in their temples or mountain huts 
in the South. Their art just as well as their mode of living reflected their detach- 
ment from the world and their opposition to all forms of actual officialdom and 
traditionalism. Their pride was to stand absolutely independent, unpolluted by 
the new political masters of the country, and they lost no opportunity of mani- 
festing in words and acts their unshaken loyalty to the fallen national dynasty. 
This becomes most evident from their written statements, which often contain 
political allusions, but it seems also as if their highly individualistic, not to say 
erratic, modes of painting had been nourished by the same spirit of independence 
and romantic longing away from an evil world which haunted them and carried 
them far into the limitless realms of their creative imagination. 

Many of the best known among these men entered tiuddhist and ]^^ist orders 
so as to escape from the turmoil of political contests and from the eventual 
humiliation of being obliged to work for the foreign conquerors. This was the way 
chosen by Chu Ta, better known by his hao, Pa-ta Shan -Jen (active circa 1630 — 
50), by Fang I-chih, called Hung-chih after he became a monk, by Fu Shan (1605 — 
1684) who became a profound student of Taoism, by Chiang Tao, better known 
by his priestname: Hung-jen, by K’un-ts’an or Shih-ch’i, who used the signature: 
Ts’an Tao-jen, in spite of the fact that he served as abbot of a Buddhist temple, 
and also by Tao-chi, called Shih-t’ao, whose life and artistic activity will be dis- 
cussed in the following pages. Other painters of the same generation retired into 
far away mountain huts, out of reach of common men, where they could devote 
themselves undisturbed to philosophical studies and to the play with brush and 
ink. This was the case of Chang Feng, who at the fall of the Ming dynasty renounced 
his official degree, retired from public life, and dived in utmost poverty in a hut 
which was hardly large enough to allow him to sit down», and of Hsii Fang, who 
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subsisted on leeks and pumpkins which he raised in a small garden and refused 
to accept gifts of money from his friends. 

To all these and a number of other painters who are here passed over in silence, 
since we are not aiming at any complete presentation of this momentous epoch in 
the history of Chinese painting, the collapse of the national government and the 
loss of the ancient (almost sacred) territory to foreign invaders was like a personal 
blow, a catastrophe which deeply affected their lives as well as their art. This 
becomes evident also through some of the inscriptions on their paintings, as for 
instance in the following words by Pa-ta Shan-jen: »The ink-drops have no spirit; 
the tear-drops are many; the mountains and streams are still as of old .... The 
brush may paint the mountains and streams, though the territory is lost». 

This same painter, who was a descendant of the imperial Ming family, was brought 
almost to the verge of insanity through the political events. According to some 
of the contemporary records, he simulated madness and wrote the character Ya 
(signifying dumb) in large size on his door; thus escaping undesirable inquirers. No 
less effective were the methods of K’un-ts’an, who sometimes »lived at the very 
top of the Yu-ch’i (Peaceful solitude) mountain where he closed all doors and 
windows of his hut, retiring into complete silence with only a small kettle and a 
table»; and at other times took refuge on the knotty branches of a sturdy old tree, 
as may be seen in one of his pictures to which he added a significant inscription 
containing the following lines: »In a world of turmoil, how can one find rest? You 
ask how I came hither? I cannot tell. Staying above, I look down. My body is 
resting high up on the branches of a tree without any trouble like a bird in its nest». 
Was there ever a hamited painter in the Western world who hit upon the idea 
of living in a tree? It would have seemed too strange and imcomfortable 
to him, while the method no doubt was less extraordinary to a Chinese 
painter who, after all, was used to look upon the world from above, so to 
say, and to spread out his representations below. The picture is worth remember- 
ing as a historical document and an illustration of the psychology of these strange 
painters. 

Their passionate desire for detachment from the )Kiusty worlds led, as we have 
seen, many of them into the arms of a religion in which they could find seclusion 
and peace for the heart. Their painting became thus »true Buddha incense in an 
empty worlds, to quote the phrase that Chang Feng sometimes added to his 
signature. The religion which they adopted had however very little, if anything, 
in common with the practices of the popular buddhist sects; it was of a more 
delusive and mystic bend, a form of the meditative buddhism, known as Ch’an 
(or Zen), in which much of the old native taoistic ideas had been absorbed. It 
was less the philosophical tenets or teachings that interested the painters than 
the attitude towards Nature which was fundamentally pantheistic, inspiring the 
search for the spiritual significance or vitality beyond the ever changing appearances 
of the objective world. 
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This is not the place to enter into a discussion of the often paradoxical state- 
ments and methods of taoism and Ch’an buddhism, but it should be remembered 
that they were conducive to the development of intuition rather than of the 
intellect. In the Lankawatara sutra, the foremost scripture of the Ch’an buddhists, 
the intuitive mind is characterized as the link between the universal all-compassing 
mind and the differentiating mind (of the individuals), which is dependent on 
sensuous perceptions and tied to the phenomenal world; to quote: »While it is not 
an individualized organ like the intellectual mind, it has that which is much 
better: direct dependence on the Universal mind. While intuition does not give 
information that can be analyzed or discriminated, it gives that which is far 
superior: self-realization through identification.^ 

The quotation seems indeed appropriate in this connection because it offers, so 
to say, the key to the psychological problem of the painters under discussion: 
they were all trying to reach the direct knowledge of or dependence on the Uni- 
versal mind, which is another way of saying »self -realization through identification». 
— Real knowledge is obtained only when the knower is able to identify himself 
completely with the object or problem to be known, something which is never 
accomplished through purely intellectual means. It is the result of a sudden 
illumination, the mysterious event that the Chinese call vm or kai wu (to become, 
to apprehend) and the Japanese call satoriy and which is the immediate aim of 
Ch’an practices. According to T. Suzuki, the foremost Japanese authority on the 
subject, it means »the unfolding of a new world, hitherto unperceived in the con- 
fusion of a dualistically trained mind» — an inner experience by which the whole 
outlook of life is changed, also described by such metaphors as »the opening of 
the mind-flower», or »the removing of the bar#. 

It is easy to understand why this philosophy had such a great influence on the 
painters whose general aim was to transform inner experiences, ideas or emotions 
into visible shapes. The essential matter was not to them the descriptive repre- 
sentation of objective forms or the like, but to visualize the mind-impressions, or 
rather the intuitional flashes provoked by the thing or the event. This was, so 
to say, a repercussion of the universal life, the painter’s realisation of a certain 
aspect of this which became to him an inspiring impulse. But in order to reach 
it, or obtain it, he had to attune his individual instrument, free it from the habit 
of dualistic definitions and speculative reasoning, so that it could register the 
vibrations of an inner life. And for this purpose the Ch’an training was considered 
most effective. 


II. 

When expressed in terms of pictorial execution this attitude led to a very 
spontaneous manner of ink-painting corresponding more or less to what the Chinese 
called hsieh4, i. e. to write ideas or to record mental impressions in pictorial 
symbols. It is evident, as I have pointed out elsewhere, that no painter who did 
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not possess a full command of the technical means could transmit the momentary 
flashes of inspiring reflexes from the realm of the intuitive mind. The brush had 
to respond instantaneously and unremittingly to the pulse beat of the creative 
mind, and the material labour had to be reduced as far as possible without depriving 
the symbols (borrowed from Nature) of their expressiveness. The precondition 
was that the painter should have a clear idea in his mind of the thing that he was 
going to render — and then start quickly, move the brush firmly and unhesitatingly 
»as the buzzard sweeps when the hare jumps out — if he hesitates one moment, 
it is gone!», to quote Su Tung-p’o’s advice in regard to bamboo painting. 

Another no less suggestive definition of the -manner is offered by the 

painter Wang Yii in his treatise Tung Chuang Lun Hua where he writes: »In 
A^ieA-i -painting the brushwork must be simple and clean. The design and the 
views should be such that when the brush stops short, the ideas are carried on.» 

The term hsieh-i did not, strictly speaking, signify a special style or manner, 
but simply the quick and immediate transmission of thoughts or concepts in 
pictorial form. The degree of simplification was a matter of the painter’s individual 
choice or temperament. The actual forms and patterns which he employed were 
largely conventional; the choice of motifs or symbols was fundamentally restricted 
by a long tradition, but within the limits there were almost endless possibilities 
for the individual temperaments — just as a musical composer has to submit to 
certain rules or conventions of tone-combinations in his creative work. 

As may be ascertained through a study of the writings by some of the old 
painters as well as from the illustrated textbooks compiled for students of painting, 
the painters had to learn through a systematic training to master a certain range 
of natural forms or the like, such as trees and flowers, mountains and stones, clouds 
and waves, birds and insects, animals and human figures etc. which were con- 
sidered most useful as symbols of expression for pictorial purposes. By mastering 
these (and perhaps specializing in certain fields) he was able to use them more or 
less as the musician uses his scales and arpeggios, his harmonies and disharmonies 
to convey thoughts or visions. It was a kind of training which demanded much 
perseverance and concentration but it was conducive to a formal and technical 
freedom, which finally enabled the painter to concentrate on the creative side 
of his activity and to express himself freely without being obliged to return to a 
model for each detail. 

-painting was in certain respects the final result or consummation of a 
method of study which had been developed in China during long ages and which 
formed a close parallel to the traditional training, or road followed in the study 
and practice of calligraphy. 

The correspondence between painting of the hsieh-i-type and Chinese writing is so 
obvious and bas been so often emphazised that we hardly need to go into it in detail. 
It is based on the fact, that these arts both had their origin in the use of more or less 
conventionalized shapes for transmitting mental images or intentions. But they 
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developed in opposite directions during the centuries. The pictorial symbols used 
in writing became gradually conventionalized to such a degree that their origin 
hardly could be recognized, and they were furthermore transformed by com- 
binations with signs for sounds and abstract ideas etc. The symbols used in 
painting have also passed through cycles of development and been modified during 
various periods, but in a different direction: they have through a continuously rene- 
wed contact with nature become ever more expressive and adequate for pictorial 
purposes. Yet, just as the writer must know the exact shapes and meanings of 
the traditional characters, so must the painter be able to handle and use quite 
freely a certain amount of pictorial signs and compositional patterns in order to 
express his thoughts in forms which convey something beyond the shapes and 
have a pictorial significance. The possibilities of variation are here as many as 
the creative individuals; yet, the fundamental characteristics of the forms, borrowed 
from nature, must be respected, if they are to serve their purpose as symbols of 
expression. 

The above remarks regarding the parallelism between certain forms of painting 
and writing in China must be sufficient as a general background for the discussion 
of Tao-chi’s activity in these two fields, but before we turn to this extraordinary 
master, it may be of interest to observe one or two pictures by Pa-ta Shan-jen, 
Tao-chi’s older contemporary, which illustrate in a formal way the affinity between 
painting and writing. 

One of Pa-ta Shan-jen’s bird-paintings representing a heron on the stump of 
an old tree is transformed into a pattern that has some likeness with a specimen 
of so-called »grass writing)). The bird is rendered with a flowing sweep of the brush, 
without any breaks but with changing accents in the lines. There is a certain 
rhythmic flow in the strokes of the brush reflecting an individual character just 
as a specimen of good grass-writing reflects the pulse of the writer. No less 
important for the decorative effect is the spacing of the design, the balancing of 
the pattern in relation to the background, the interplay of black and white which 
produces an effect of space. Pa-ta Shan-jen’s skill in this respect is proved by 
several of his minor bird-paintings. By placing a little bird on a leaf or on a wavy 
reed against the empty ground he produces an impression of space, or of a chilly 
emptiness in which the ruffled bird seems to be a symbol of the lonely and 
melancholy painter. (PI. 1.) 

It may be worth recalling in this connection that the great painter T’ang Yin, 
of the Ming-dynasty, drew some characteristic parallels between certain manners 
of painting and styles of writing. He said: »A11 those who are good in writing are 
also good in painting, because they are turning the wrist and moving the brush 
without restraint. Kung-pi-hv/i (i. e. highly finished paintings) are like k'ai shu 
(model writing, or formal style), whereas hsieh-i is like ts'ao shu (grass writing). 
It all depends on how the brush is kept and on how easily and wonderfully the 
wrist is moved.)) — It may be added, that at that time a picture was not con- 
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sidered complete without an inscription in a style appropriate to the motif, and 
corresponding to the manner in which the picture was done. 

A more important work by Pa-ta Shan-jen, is the large mountain landscape, lately 
acquired by the National Museum, Stockholm, which according to the inscription 
is a free rendering of a composition by Tung Yiian, the famous landscape painter of 
the tenth century. The very bold fundamental design with its broad mountain 
terraces, forming a diagonal range across the picture, and its tall withering pine 
trees in the foreground, is indeed of a kind that may be observed in several of 
the large compositions ascribed to Tung Yiian. But the pictorial effect is entirely 
different; it has become more unified, more strikingly powerful by the bold con- 
trasts of black and white. The hazy atmosphere, the rich modulations of tone, the 
modelling of the mountain slopes, the minute rendering of the leafage of the trees 
and other refinements of a similar kind which contribute to the soft and rich 
pictorial effect of the old master’s paintings are not to be found in Pa-ta Shan- 
jen’s rendering of the landscape. The picture is almost entirely built up by 
sweeping brush-strokes, serving to define the forms, to infuse movement of life 
and to suggest space by contrast of black and white. The essential thing in this 
picture is no longer the design, or its pictorial beauty, but its transformation into 
a quasi-calligraphic 7wieA-i-painting through which it has received an entirely new 
artistic significance. 

Pa-ta Shan-jen just as the other strange painters mentioned above was sincerely 
interested in the old masters and studied their works quite closely, but their aim 
in doing it was never to copy or to imitate the pictures faithfully. The idea was 
to grasp »their spirit)^, the essential meaning of the old pictures and to render or 
recreate it in works of independent individual character. The veneration for »the 
old masters# was indeed inherent in all Chinese painters, independent of schools 
and periods, but there have been relatively few who like these painters of Pa-ta 
Shan-jen’s and Shih-t’ao’s type were convinced that they could surpass the old, 
even though they found them well worth of serving as guide posts along the road. 

III. 

Tao-chi, or Shih-t’ao, as he is commonly called by one of his many bynames, 
was thus, in spite of his striking originality as a painter and writer, by no means 
an isolated appearance. He had much in common with some of the other strange 
masters of the time, and his art was an expression for the same ideals as those 
cherished by Pa-ta Shan-jen, Fu-shan, K’un-ts’an and others, even though his 
lonely path led him far afield. A closer study of Tao-chi’s individual achievements 
may serve to give us a better understanding of the whole movement to which he 
belonged. 

The contemporary records concerning Tao-chi offer verj'^ little information about 
his personal life; they contain mainly traditional notes and appreciations of his 
painted work. The dates of his life are however approximately known through in- 
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scriptions on some paintings; the earliest of these, known to us, is of the year 1667, 
the latest one from 1714; which allows a period of no less than fourtyseven years 
for his activity. According to a recent article on the chronology of Shih-t’ao’s 
life (Shih-t’ao shang jen nien p’u)^) by the Chinese scholar Fu Pao-shih, he was 
bom in 1630 and lived to the age of at least eightyfour. When the Ming dynasty 
fell in 1644 he was thus only a lad, but the succeeding years of political strife and 
internal fighting seem to have left deep traces on the mind of the youth. 

The fullest account of Tao-chi’s career is to be found in Liu Ch'i Wai Chuan^) 
by a man called Ch’en Ting, who was active in the K’ang Hsi period but there is 
also a short note about him by Chang Keng, his younger contemporary, in the 
supplement to the well-known chronicle Kuo Ch'ao Hua Cheng Lu, It starts with 
an enumeration of all his various names: »Tao-chi, tzu Shih-t’ao, hao Ch’ing-hsiang 
Lao-jen, and Ch’ing-hsiang Ch’en-jen, Ch’ing-hsiang I-jen, Ta-ti-tzu, K’u-kua 
Ho-shang, Hsia-tsun-ch^ was a descendant of the prince of Ch’u of the Ming 
dynasty)). His princely origin is also pointed out in Liu CKi Wai Chuan, where 
the biography opens with the following words: »Hsia|)-tsun-ch^, who had lost his 
personal name, came from Wu-chou in Edangsi, and was a descendant of a prince 
Ching-chiang of the former dynasty. He was an upright character who did not like 
to bow down and look up to others. Sometimes he was boasting and overbearing, 
looking down upon everybody, sometimes very lofty and inaccessible. He would 
not condescend to an3dihing that was corrupt and kept far from the people (of the 
world), so as not to become defiled)). 

After this introductory characterisation the writer goes on to tell that Tao-chi 
already as a youth showed great gifts for poetry and painting: DThe people of 
Nan-Yiieh (Kuangsi-Kuangtung) treasured every scrap of his writings and paint- 
ings, esteeming them like luminous pearls. He did not give away his works easily; 
yet, scholars who possessed Tao received them without asking, whereas vulgar 
people tried in vain (to obtain pictures) by sending him hundreds of taels. This 
made him simply close his eyes and turn his head away without paying the least 
attention to their offers. Consequently he became much beloved by the scholarly 
men, but loathed by the common people. Even though calumnies filled his ear, 
he paid no attention to them)). 

The biographer then goes on to tell that Shih-t’ao »shaved his head and became 
a monk when the dynasty felb, a statement which may be quite true as a general 
indication, though not exact in regard to the date. According to the information 
reported above, Shih-t’ao was only a youth at the time of the collapse of the Ming 
dynasty. He could hardly have become a monk until a decade after that date. 
It is not definitely stated which of the buddhist orders he entered, but as 

q 1 am indebted to M. J. P. Dubose of Peking and Paris for transmitting to me information about 
the contents of this eurticle which is not accessible in Europe. 

*) Reprinted in Chao Tai Ts’ung Shu, V, vol. 42, and in Hashimoto*s book on Shih-t’ew), Tokyo 
1925. 
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he is called »the Ch’an monk» in some inscriptions, it seems most likely that 
he devoted himself to the meditative school of Buddhism, in which most of 
these painters sought refuge. His connection with the monastic order does not 
however seem to have been so close as that of K’un-ts’an for instance, who in his 
later years served as an abbot in a temple. Shih-t’ao may have passed some time 
in Ch’an temples, but he preserved complete individual independence and was 
evidently less inspired by religious devotion and monastic practices than by his 
poetic and artistic ideas. This impression which may be gathered from his works 
and writings is also bom out by the following remarks by Ch’en Ting: »He followed 
early the call to Buddhahood but did not feel happy to ’wave the duster’ and 
’to grasp the staff’ (the implement of the Ch’an monks), or by calling and crying 
out to heaven and men.» — The monastic life seems to have been a refuge rather 
than a heaven of peace and happiness to Shih-t’ao. 

The fact that he called himself Ch’ing-hsiang Lao-jen, or Ch’en-jen, i. e. the Old 
man, or the Decrepit fellow from Ch’ing-hsiang, indicates that he considered this 
place in Huai-an fu, in Kiangsu, as his home, but he spent much time in travelling 
about the province and the neighbouring country. The other by-names or familiar 
appellations mentioned above may also be said to reflect certain characteristics 
or conditions of life. When entering the buddhist order he took the name Yiian- 
chi (meaning that he had found salvation) and the tzu Shih-t’ao (Stone wave), 
but his haos mentioned above were more telling: I-jen (the Hermit), Ta-ti-tzu 
(the Pure fellow), K’u-kua ho-shang (the monk of the Bitter Cucumber) and 
Hsia-tsun-ch§ (the Venerable Blind). »When someone remarked: ’Master has two 
bright eyes; why do you call yourself the Blind fellow?’ he answered: ’My eyes 
are different from those of ordinary men; when confronted with money, they become 
blind. They are not as keen (greedy) as those of common men. Why shouldn’t I 
call myself blind’ ?» 

This anecdote just as well as the previously quoted statement that his pictures 
could not be acquired by money but were freely given away to those who 
possessed Tao, is indeed a telling illustration to his detachment from material 
conditions. Much of his later life seems to have been spent in travelling along the 
rivers in central China, more or less in the same way as Ni Tsan’s 300 years earlier. 
Thus Chang Keng writes: »In his old age he visited the country along the Yangtzii 
and the Huai rivers; the people there received him with great respect, and many 
came to study with him.» 

The same tradition is reported by Ch’en Ting in somewhat different words, as 
follows: »He travelled along the mountains and rivers all over the country visiting 
the Hsiao and Hsiang rivers (Hunan), the Tung-t’ing lake (Kiangsu), the K’uang 
and Lu mountains (Kiangsi), the Chung-fu (Nanking hill), the T’ien-tu mountain 
and the T’ai-hang range (Shansi), the Five Sacred mountains, the Four rivers and 
many other places, which all caused great progress in his painting and increased 
his skill in calligraphy.)) — It may sound surprising that his wanderings and his 
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travelling along the rivers had such a beneficient effect on his painting and calli- 
graphy, but this may be taken as an abbreviated statement for the fact, that his 
imagination was enriched and his range of motifs enlarged through his travels. — 
But he was not only a wandering monk; he spent considerable time during the 
latter part of his life in Yang-chou, where also (according to Chang Keng) most 
of his pictures were to be found. According to the Yang-chou chronicle by Li Tou 
( Yang-chou Hua Fang Lu), Shih-t’ao was active in this flourishing city on the Grand 
Canal not only »in painting landscapes and flowers in a very free fashion, according 
to his heart’s desire* . . . but also »in piling up stones*, that is to say, in composing 
landscape gardens with picturesque rockeries. As an explanatory addition to 
this note the chronicler writes: *Yang-chou is known for its gardens, and 
their fame depends particularly on their rockeries. Among them is the ’Garden 
of Ten Thousand Rocks’ belonging to the Yii family (Yii-shih Wan Shih Yuan), 
which was composed by Tao-chi and is considered a most beautiful creation.* 

Nowadays the famous gardens in Yang-chou, including those composed by 
Tao-chi, are all completely destroyed, and we have no longer any possibility of 
forming an opinion about their merits or the intentions of their creator, but as 
we know that the picturesque garden art of China at this particular time had 
reached a high state of perfection, we have reason to assume, that Shih-t’ao’s 
creations in Yang-chou were truly wonderful of their kind. He knew, no doubt, 
how to express in living forms of nature just as well as with brush and ink some- 
thing of that suggestive beauty which opens to the beholder, or the visitor, the gates 
to the dreamland of imagination. 

The rest of the information contained in the biographical chronicles does not 
refer to special events or circumstances in Shih-t’ao’s life but rather to the 
characteristics of his writings and his artistic activity to which we will return 
presently. Yet, Ch’en Ting winds up his biographical notes with a kind of summary 
in which he once more emphasizes Shih-t’ao’s rather haughty and overbearing 
character and dislike of the common crowd. He writes: 

*Those who are trying to improve the world and to break away from vulgar life 
are usually not in harmony with their time. They often arouse criticism by their 
endeavour to be perfect. Hsiao-tsun-ch6 held strictly to pure and noble principles 
and would never become like those who float like ducks on the water moving along 
with the waves. No wonder that he was disliked by the common crowd of the 
world.* — There was apparently no lack of reason for such dislike, because Shih- 
t’ao’s noble principles did not include such virtues as soberness and cleanliness, 
which were much neglected by the geniuses of his type. 

IV. 

It is difficult to tell whether poetry or painting formed a more essential side 
of Tao-chi’s artistic activity, because both arts were perfectly natural expressions 
for his genius and he used them often in combination on album leaves and other 
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minor pictures of an impressionistic kind. He was also a skilful calligraphist who 
mastered not only the current manners of writing, such as k'ai shu and hsing shu, 
but also the archaic K-^Aw-script, for which he became famous. Yet, it can hardly 
be doubted that his main training was that of a painter, and that his creative 
imagination painted pictures even when it found expression in words. 

The old critics praise his manner of painting as exceptionally free and original 
and point out that he was more successful in his small sketchy pictures than in 
the larger compositions, a statement which is true as a rule, though with important 
exceptions. Like all these spontaneous hsieh-i painters Shih-t’ao could catch the 
essentials of a motif with a few rapid strokes of the brush and make it vibrate 
with life, but he could also build up a monumental composition in the tradition of 
Tung Yiian, or Kuo Hsi, or some other classic master, when it amused him to do 
so, but he was by no means always successful in such attempts, as witnessed by 
a number of his large pictures of later years. 

An interesting characterization of Tao-chi’s merits as a painter is given by Cheng 
Pan-chiao, a somewhat younger contemporary (1693 — 1765), who in a colophon 
on a picture by the master writes as follows: »Shih-t’ao was a prominent painter 
of many different kinds of subjects, and also among these were bamboos and 
epidendrums. I, Pan-chiao, have now during 50 years been painting only 
such things. While he was cultivating wider fields, I have been specializing, 
and why should not a speciality equal a wider field? Shih-t’ao’s manner 
of painting was rich in transformations, eccentric and strange, yet he could 
also paint very fine and elegant works in which ever3dihing was properly 
arranged. If one compares him with Pa-ta Shan-jen, it may be said, that he 
fully equalled his predecessor and surpassed him in some respects. The fame 
of Pa-ta Shan-jen spread all over the country; why did not the name Shih-t’ao 
reach beyond Yang-chou? Pa-ta Shan-jen used only an abbreviated manner of 
painting, whereas Shih-t’ao’s manner was refined and rich. Pa-ta Shan-jen had 
only one name, which was easy to know and to remember; Shih-t’ao’s name was 
Hung-chi (apparently a miswriting for Yiian-chi) and he used the following haos: 
Ch’ing-hsiang Tao-jen, K’u-kua ho-shang, Ta-ti-tzu, Hsia-tsun-chfi, besides others 
which all together caused confusion. Pa-ta Shan-jen was called only by this name, 
and I am called only Cheng Pan-chiao, thus not being able to follow master Shih- 
t’ao’s example.# 

Cheng Pan-chiao’s explanation why Shih-t’ao, in spite of his great artistic merits 
which fully equalled those of Pa-ta Shan-jen, did not reach the same fame as his 
somewhat older predecessor, may seem a little strained or superficial, but it is 
thoroughly Chinese and may contain some hints of the truth. Shih-t’ao’s use of 
half a dozen or more by-names was perhaps a result of his tendency to hide him- 
self from the world and confuse the public. There were not a few of the painters 
who played a similar game and thereby concealed their identity. 

Among the somewhat later critics, who h^ve expressed independent views on 
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Shih-t’ao’s paintings, should be mentioned Chang Keng and Ch’in Tzu-yung. The 
former, who was the foremost art critic in the Ch’ien Lung period, included some 
notes about the painter in Kuo Ch'ao Hua Cheng HaU Lu, from which we already 
have quoted a few lines. He characterized Shih-t’ao’s brushwork as ^unrestrained 
and quite free of the old ruts)), and says, that most of his pictures were to be found 
in Yang-chou. But in his final judgment he discriminates as follows: »His small 
pictures are excellent, but it is to be regretted that his larger compositions are not 
permeated by vital veinsj>. 

Chang Keng was apparently enough of an artist to realize that Shih-t’ao was a 
great painter, even though he could not avoid the conclusion that the master’s 
large paintings were too sketchy or unstructural. The painters of Shih-t’ao’s class 
did certainly not correspond to the official taste of the period; their works were 
rarely included in the imperial collections of the Ch’ien Lung period and later, 
and their names seldom registered in official records. When mentioned and 
appreciated by more independent amateurs, it was not because of their personal 
genius, but for secondary reasons, such as their skill in certain manners of painting 
and calligraphy. 

Ch’in Tsu-yung, the author of T'ung Yiln Lun Hua, a book which was composed 
in the early part of the 19th century, seems to have found Shih-t’ao very interest- 
ing as a painter but in order to substantiate his opinion he does not extol the 
natural gifts of the painter and poet, but his very close and successful studies of 
the old masters’ works. His presentation conveys the impression that Shih-t’ao 
was a skilful traditionalist adhering to classical models as a painter as well as a 
calligraphist — a characterization which probably would have surprised the 
painter himself even more than it surprises us. Ch’in Tsu-yung’s commentary runs 
as follows: 

»Shih-t’ao who was a descendant of a prince of Chu of the former dynasty, formed 
his own school of landscape painting. His brushwork was quaint, his conceptions 
most excellent. All his paintings were executed in accordance with the old masters. 
How could he have attained such deep merit and strength, if he had not absorbed 
all the masters of T’ang and Sung in his heart and spirit? His bamboos, stones, 
plum-blossoms and orchids were all exceedingly wonderful. He was also a most 
skillful writer of pa-fen and li shu, — Wang T’ai-ch’ang (i. e. Wang Shih-min) 
said: ’South of the river there is no one equal to master Shih-t’ao’ — words which 
express the highest praise. He wrote a treatise on painting, the contents of which 
are original and mysterious, all derived from the classic books». 

The above quotation is perhaps more interesting as a characterization of the 
writer than of the painter whom he presents, not simply because he insists so strongly 
on the supposed traditionalism of Shih-t’ao but also because of the reference to 
Wang Shih-min, whose name was a kind of guarantee of proper academic taste. 
If he praised the artist, there could be no doubt about Shih-t’ao’s importance 8is 
a painter! Ch’in Tsu-yung adds, however, the following appropriate remarks: 
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»As an artist he was like a brother of Shih-ch’i, but while the latter surpassed 
him by his frankness and severe restraint, Shih-t’ao was absolutely unrestrained 
and carefree like a bolting horse. The two master did not follow the same ideas, 
but they used the brush in the same way. The two Shih (Stones) had no succes8ors». 

It had at the time become customary to mention »the two Stones», i. e. Tao-chi 
and K’un-ts’an, together, not only because of the similarity of their appellations 
but also in consequence of the fact that both were descendants of the imperial 
Ming family who had retired from the world and devoted themselves to painting. 
They followed to some extent parallel lines in their activity, though we have no 
reason to suppose that they ever met. K’un-ts’an (Shih-ch’i) was the older and 
perhaps better balanced personality of the two, but Tao-chi (Shih-t’ao) seems to 
have been the more subtle and sensitive temperament with an incomparable faculty 
of expressing the essentials of a motif with a few strokes of the brush or in some 
lines of poetry. His impressionism had a more literary flavour than that of K’un- 
ts’an’s manner which was more purely pictorial and firmly rooted in the older 
tradition. 

The very subtle and versatile genius of Tao-chi can hardly be reached simply 
by a formal analysis of his paintings. They reveal his attachment to some of the 
old masters, his technical skill, his spontaneity and faculty of visualization and 
other pictorial qualities, but they cannot be said to open the gates to his vast 
realm of philosophical thought and creative imagination. Painting was hardly ever 
the only or principal occupation in his life, but rather a complement to his calli- 
graphy, his poetry and theoretical speculations. Nor can it be said that his pictures, 
as far as they are known to us in original or reproduction, reveal some develop- 
ment or formal progress. His individual touch or brushwork may be observed in 
his earliest dated pictures, known to us, just as well as in the latest. If one is to 
speak of a formal development in his painted work, it may be traced in a tendency 
towards larger and more important compositions and a bolder manner of painting. 
But even this tendency which may be noted through a comparative study of his 
dated pictures is very relative and interrupted by exceptions. Quite independent of 
such possible modifications of style, it is, however, evident that Tao-chi preferred 
all through his life the smaller sizes to the larger ones; they corresponded to his 
faculty of a brilliant improviser and his spontaneous manner of painting. 

The above noted opinion of Ch’in Tsu-yung, that Tao-chi had »absorbed into 
his soul and heart the T’ang and Sung masters, which was the reason for the 
excellent quality of his own paintings», was evidently an exaggeration (or rhetorical 
metaphor); yet not entirely without foundation. Among the pictures by Tao-chi, 
known in reproduction, are several which are marked, or otherwise evident, as 
imitations after certain old masters; one of the best examples being a large 
mountain landscape of traditional type »painted in green and blue» in the manner 
of Chang Seng-yu, the famous master of the sixth century whose works were so 
much admired by successive generations of landscape painters during more than 
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a thousand years. The picture is dated 1686 (thus, from a mature period in Tao- 
chi’s activity), and though it is a very free transcription of an old design, it retains 
some characteristics of the early model and has indeed a considerable interest as 
a historical document. And this is not the only picture of its kind in Tao-chi’s 
oeuvre; there are some other large landscapes, executed in colour, inspired by 
early models as well as minor pictures, in the shape of album leaves, as for instance 
the Sixteen Lohans (an album in the Palace Museum) which obviously are imitations 
after early famous masters; the Lohans possibly after Li Kung-lin. 

One of the most significant examples of such imitative paintings by Tao-chi is 
the landscape with dry trees at the shore and a mountain peak in the background 
after Ni Tsan (in the Abe collection, Sumiyoshi). The picture (PI. 3), which is 
of relatively small size, is dated 1697, and reveals the deep natural sympathy that 
Tao-chi retained all through his life for Ni Tsan, the master who better than any 
one else had succeeded in transmitting an atmosphere of quietness and unworld- 
liness by his very simple grey landscapes. Tao-chi has here reproduced rather 
closely a design by the Yuan master transposing it pictorially in another key sug- 
gestive of a less cold and austere atmosphere than we find in Ni Tsan’s works. His 
brush-work is softer, yet very firm and strong; the picture is imitative, reflecting 
the same admiration as expressed in the inscription which is written in the noble 
and beautiful hsiug shu style which Ni Tsan developed. It contains the following 
poetic characterization of Ni Tsan’s art: 

))The paintings by master Ni are like waves on the sandy beach, or streams 
between the stones which roll and flow and issue by their own force (or: quite 
naturally). Their air of supreme refinement and purity is so cold that it overawes 
men. Painters of later times have imitated only the dry and desolate or the 
thinnest parts, and consequently their copies have no far-reaching spirit.^ 

This absolute spontaneity in the works of Ni Tsan which to Tao-chi was like 
a reflection of Nature’s own pulse, such as it may be observed in the rolling of 
the waves or the whirling and winding of the streams, was the quality that Tao- 
chi appreciated above everything else in the art of painting. He has emphasized 
it time and again in his inscriptions and introduced it as a fundamental idea in his 
treatise. He might well have said: Without spontaneity there can be no art. 

The influence of Ni Tsan’s art on Tao-chi was considerable; it is to be observed 
in many of his minor paintings even when they are no direct imitations after designs 
by the Yuan-master, whereas Tao-chi in his large compositions is more dependent 
on Wang Meng. A good example of how Tao-chi transposed impressions of Ni 
Tsan’s art in his own works is an album leaf, dated 1669 (formerly in Lo Chen- 
yu’s possession), which represents two men, in taoist attire, conversing imderadry 
tree on a rocky shore. The dry tree and the rocks remind us of corresponding ele- 
ments in pictures by Ni Tsan, and one may also find here something of the quiet 
atmosphere, or the )>far-reaching spirits that is characteristic of the Yuan master, 
but the figures, which serve to accentuate the meditative mood of the picture, 
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are additions by Tao-chi (PI. 4); Ni Tsan’s landscapes are always empty, entirely 
devoid of the human element; a fact which alone constitutes a characteristic 
difference between the two masters. 

A less known work by Tao-chi to be remembered in this connection is the short 
scroll in the National Museum, Stockholm, which is dated 1686. Here too there are 
reminiscences from Ni Tsan — a winding river between rocky shores with bare trees 
— but they are joined to a rather fantastic mountain motif, represented on a differ- 
ent scale with a mass of details, such as cliffs and trees and peaks and gullies and 
gushing streams. According to the inscription, the whole thing was done quickly 
as an improvisation, but it seems almost as if there had been a break in the middle. 
Or did the painter have in mind to represent landscapes from the two widely 
separated parts of the country which are mentioned in the inscription? Here he 
writes as follows: Hn the winter month of the jnng ym-year (1686) I went (with a 
friend) to visit the tombs (?) and stayed over night in the abbot’s room in the 
Yu-yii temple (the temple of the Elm trees). Chih-shan (i. e. his friend) told me 
that he would go down to the sea coast in Fukien next spring, and I myself planned 
to travel northward to Yu and Chi (places in Hopei). Chih-shan was sad as the 
day of parting was approaching. He took out a scroll of paper and spread it on 
the table. He did not say a word, but his intention was to ask me (to paint). 
I understood it in my heart — lighted a candle and wrote down quickly (i. e. 
painted) this thing which will amuse us when we meet again. Ch’ing-hsiang Shih- 
t*ao-chi». (PI. 6). 

The majority of Tao-chi’s pictures are such minor things, painted or ^written 
down» on the spur of the moment to amuse a friend, to celebrate an event, or to 
serve as a record of some memorable place where the painter had stayed during 
his travels »along the mountains and rivers». They were often brought together 
into series or albums of eight or more leaves and completed by inscriptions, relating 
to the sceneries or expressing some more abstract thoughts on painting. Quite a 
number of these albums have been made accessible to students in facsimile repro- 
ductions, published in China and Japan (cf. our List of reproductions) which have 
served to make Tao-chi better known and appreciated both at home and abroad. 
A few of these should be mentioned here. 

One of the most interesting minor albums (in the collection of K. Sumitomo, 
Tokyo) is entirely devoted to Huang Shan, the wonderful mountain in Anhui, 
which seems to have exercised a great fascination on the painter. He must have 
lingered here during long periods, absorbing on the film of his pictorial conscious- 
ness the awe-inspiring peaks and chasms of this gigantic structure. He has painted 
several important views from here not only on album leaves but also of larger size. 
But these are not, strictly speaking, of a descriptive kind; they retain the funda- 
mental features of the strangely silhouetted terraces and precipices and of the 
knotty pines, which jut out of the mountain walls like startled dragons, or stretch 
right up to the clouds, but at the same time enveloped in an atmosphere which 
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makes them appear as visions detached from the material world. In other words, 
the elements of reality are quite definite but their pictorial expressiveness has 
been increased by the painter’s brush which accentuates or omits the details in 
accordance with the demands of his creative imagination. (PI. 6—7). 

The lengthy inscriptions on these Huang Shan-views are mostly of a rather 
abstruse kind and consequently difficult to render in a foreign tongue, but occasion- 
ally there are shorter notes of historical interest as they offer some genuine glimpses 
of the painter’s psychology. The following lines are written in minuscule characters 
close to a little man who is strolling alone in a deep ravine between towering 
mountain walls: 

• 

)>Bones of jade, heart of ice, a man of iron and stone, 
such is the master of Huang Shan, a subject of Hsien-yuan.» 

Hsien-ylian being a by-name of the Yellow Emperor (Huang Ti), it is evident 
that the inscription is expressive of the painter’s exalted patriotism as well as of 
his loneliness and indifference towards the surrounding world. The great and 
inaccessible mountain region was to him the proper realm. 

Tao-chi’s attachment to Huang Shan and the long visits that he made to 
the temples in this fantastic region became evidently an inspiration not only to 
wonderful paintings but also to poems of a more or less descriptive kind. In some 
of these he describes the famous pine-trees of the mountain, which )>grasp the clouds 
with iron claws like dragons rising from sleep», in others he describes the blossom- 
ing plum-trees: white and transparent like floating shadows )Kiispersing and meeting 
under the moon)>. Another mountain scenery he describes as follows: 

»The mountain path is leading from the sky. 

I wish to ride upon the wind in boundless space: 
to live among the peaks and gullies. — 

I have no fear of any dangerous paths. 

Within the vault, the bluish clouds are rolling. 

The peaks are red, the cliffs are bold. 

How can I tell it all, or paint in words 
the scarlet leaves now scattered by the frost? 

* * 

* 


More varied and complete than the views in the Huang Shan album are the 
landscapes which fill the somewhat larger album (in the collection of Mr. Sakuragi, 
Tokyo) which is provided on one leaf with the date 1691. The pictures are in the 
shape of broad rectangles, more or less like sections cut out of longer scrolls, but 
they do not form a continuous view; each one represents an independent motif. 
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To a Western amateur they are among Tao-chi’s most attractive works, because 
of their closeness to nature and the brilliant pictorial qualities. Very telling in this 
resi)ect is the broad river view with some low fishermens’ cottages on the grassy 
promontory in the foreground. The buildings as well as the hillocks in the fore- 
ground and the mountain ridge on the other shore are painted with strokes of the 
brush, which serves to accentuate the cubic quality of the forms, whereas the leafy 
trees and other growth on the mountains is painted with washes of deep ink. 
A picture like this could almost have been painted by Claude Lorrain; though it 
may be doubted whether Claude ever reached the same degree of absolute 
mastership in the handling of the ink. In Tao-chi’s picture »the brush brings out 
the fragrance of the mountains and the water; the colouring suggests a vast expanse 
of misty trees)>, to use his own words, whereas in Claude’s sketches the main accent 
is on the decorative effect, produced by the opposites of black and white. (PI. 8). 

In the other example from the same album, here reproduced, the view is transpo- 
sed into a more imaginative picture by the sweeping band of mist and the whirling 
rocks suggested by the peculiar brushwork. It is a grand view of a temple- 
compound in the mountains; of the actual buildings only a few roofs are seen 
through the mist, but the men at the gate and on the path leading over the pass 
are clearly indicated and so are the pine-trees which grow along the edge of the 
cliffs. None of these or other details are, however, of much importance in the 
ensemble because they are more or less swallowed up by the unifying atmosphere 
and the whirling movement of the brush. The painter has succeeded in giving 
something more than the visual impression of a grand mountain view with temples 
half hidden in the mist; his sweeping brush and richly modulated ink have served 
his creative imagination by which he, so to say, has entered into the inmost recesses 
of Nature and felt the impulse of its moving and expanding forces. His picture 
expresses something of this wonderful experience, an almost dramatic pathos 
which makes it reminiscent of Wang Meng’s greatest works. 

Among the albums by Tao-chi there are some devoted entirely to flower paint- 
ings, 1 . e. light and fugitive motifs rendered impressionistically in small pictures 
which offer little material for description. (PI. 9). Whatever the motif maybe, some 
hibiscus flowers or plum blossoms, chrysanthemum or epidendrum at a rockery, 
some sprigs of bamboo, or some tom banana leaves, they are transposed in im- 
pressions of light and shade, of inner movement and growth; they are all rever- 
berating with the resonance of the forces of Nature which the painter transmitted 
through the touch of his brush. They are painted in the most spontaneous, 
supreme hsieh-i-meLTmer; yet, the characterization of each si)ecies of flower or plant 
is clear and definite, and there is no lack of strength or decision in the traces of 
the brush when such qualities are required, as for instance in the bamboo paint- 
ings. In this connection should also be recalled the picture in the National Mu- 
seum in Stockholm which represents three budgeoning bamboo shoots growing 
out of the grass and in their midst a slender stem with a few leaves rising in a 
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curve: a picture strangely suggestive of the sap of spring that makes the shoots 
co^e out of the soil. The inscription contains a reference to Su Tung-p’o’s famous 
bamboo paintings. 

It may soimd as a paradox, but it is nevertheless a fact, that the expressiveness 
and beauty of Tao-chi’s paintings are in many instances mainly the result of their 
empty parts. These parts which consist of nothing but the white paper suggest 
an undefinable space which is not equivalent to emptiness but to a pleroma of 
life. It is filled with a reverberation or resonance of the life-imparting universal 
breath, which the Chinese call ch'i or ch'i-yiln, and which they have considered 
as the foremost condition of good painting ever since Hsieh Ho established his 
famous »six principles^ at the end of the 5th century. — But there are no rules, 
no advice for painting this; it is something which is implied or evoked by the 
relation of the empty portions to the painted parts, the interplay of emptiness and 
fullness, of movement and balance, of contrasts and repetitions. The forms which 
are rendered by the brush in lines and tones seem to appear out of the void and 
disappear again into it as the thoughts are shaped and dissolved again in the 
consciousness of the painter. They may be forgotten but they have left some 
indelible traces in the consciousness just as the strokes of India ink made by the 
brush cannot be changed or effaced, as they are absorbed instantly by the paper. 
The A^*cA-t-painting may thus, also from a technical point of view, be characterized 
as Didea writings, or a parallel to the reflective and productive activity in the 
painter’s mind. And if the painted forms thus may be said to correspond to the 
thoughts of the painter, the background on which they appear is like his conscious- 
ness. The brush cannot paint this and therefore it may seem like emptiness, but 
when properly balanced and proportioned in relation to the forms, it becomes an 
individual reflection of the great space, or universal consciousness, which is full of 
life and meaning. 

If we keep these view points in mind, it is easy to understand why the painters 
of Tao-chi’s type had a preference for such motifs as wide stretches of water, in 
part hardly indicated with the brush and limited only at one or two points by bits 
of a rocky shore and possibly some tufts of reed or bamboo. (PI. 10). To make the 
wide view more impressive or more measurable one or several small boats are 
sailing into the picture from the foreground detaching themselves as silhouettes 
against a limitless expanse of water and sky which finally blends with the empty 
paper. Pictures of this kind correspond to what the Chinese call »poems without 
words*; they retain the resonance of lyric improvisations and lead our thoughts 
towards similar pictures in words which are not uncommon among Tao-chi’s poem. 
The following may here serve as an example: 

*The night is near, a little boat afloat. 

A song is heard; the moon is not yet out. 

The waves of autumn rise with snow-white caps. 
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The rushes are reflected in the cool water. 

A certain man escaped in the middle of the stream; 

Far from the world of dust.»^) 

One of Tao-chi’s most important albums, due to the excellent quality of the 
paintings and to the philosophical ideas expressed in some of the inscriptions, has 
lately been acquired by the Museum in Boston (formerly in the collection of Mr. 
Ch’fen Tieh-yeh, Shanghai). It contained (according to Shi-t’ao Meigwafu) 
originally nine vertically composed leaves, representing landscapes of rather 
varying kind, most of them being executed simply with ink, but some with 
slight addition of colour. As one of the inscriptions is dated 1703, they 
may be considered to belong to a relatively advanced period in the painter’s 
development, a time when he had reached the consummation of his technical 
skill and was able to express freely all the varying moods of Nature. Two 
or three examples may serve to illustrate this. 

In one of them he has givra a very harmonious, not to say lyrical, expression 
of the quiet mood of Nature on a late summer night when the fishermen are walking 
home through the high grass on the river bank to their cottage, which lies half- 
hidden under some wind-swept trees. (PI. 11). The mist is hanging low; it covers the 
mountain side and the river valley, but the silhouettes of distant peaks and ridges 
appear above the mist-curtain leading the eye further and further towards the 
background, into a limitless space. The mountain silhouettes and the transparent 
haze are indicated with thin washes of ink, tinted with light blue, if I remember 
right, but the actual background is the white paper which here, as in others of 
Tao-chi’s pictures, serves, so to say, as the sounding board for the music or, to 
change the metaphor, as the film of consciousness on which the thoughts appear 
in pictorial shapes. — By the inscription on this leaf the painter has himself 
indicated the poetic mood, or vision, which may have been the source of inspiration: 

»The jade-green grass that reach the waist is covering the path. 

A bamboo-gate, half open; the creepers hidden in the dusk. 

The moon appears above the river village where dogs are barking. 

The fishermen are walking home with torches in their hands.» 

If we turn from this harmonious and refined interpretation of a peaceful 
evening mood to the other leaf in the same album which, according to the in- 
scription, represents some rapids of Huang Ho (»the river that falls from heaven 
and reaches the sea^), we enter a different world, or a different region of the painter’s 
imagination. (PI. 13). Here the great forces of Nature seem to be in full action, 
the scenery is turbulent, boisterous, full of dynamic force. The surging waters 
of the great river have made their way through a narrow gorge between the rocks 

Allusion to Ode 129 in the Shih Ching. 
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and rush downward in a succession of whirling rapids. The painter has caught 
the movement of the restless water in light, curving strokes, set off against the 
broad planes of the rocks, which are rendered with dark washes and heavy strokes 
of a stumpy brush. But all along the slopes of the cliffs and in their crevices are 
fluttering tufts, as if of feathers or grass, which seem to be patched in with a flying 
brush. They may be taken to represent the trees and shrubs of the mountains, 
though interpreted in a very free hsieh-i-md^nner to accentuate the pictorial effect 
rather than the illustrative value of the representation. The painter’s aim has 
not been to give a close illustration of all the details of the great motif but to 
render its dramatic grandeur with a few significant strokes and patches which 
seem to retain something of the dynamic forces of Nature as reflected in the 
sturdy rocks and the turbulent water. — Tao-chi’s paintings are no descriptive 
representations of actual landscapes; yet, they retain enough of the inspiring 
character of certain sceneries to make them convincing and beautiful also from a 
naturalistic point of view. 

The relative dependence on objective scenery is quite varying in the studies of 
this album, some of them being more imaginative, others more naturalistic. To 
the latter class may be counted the rather soft and diffused picture of a river view 
with a man in a boat. The foreground is set off with some large dark stones; the 
growth of water-plants — lotus and others — is abundant between them and 
continues out on the river, reaching the opposite shore, where it appears only 
like vague shadows through the haze. The mountain silhouette in the background 
suggests the space beyond. The whole scene is swept in the atmosphere of a very 
quiet summer evening. (PI. 12). 

The painter has provided this landscape with a poem which, though it hardly 
can be said to describe the scenery, strikes the same musical note as the picture. 
It may be interpreted as follows: 

»There is music in this landscape . . . 

He who grasps it is the heart. 

Springs that wash the feet of cliffs, 

open with refreshing coolness to the mind and ear. 

When can I remove my dwelling, 
plough and angle midst the distant clouds? 

As I think of it, my heart is filled with longing. 

Winds of spring are blowing while the moon is rising. 

Some of the other leaves in the same album are less remarkable for their pictures 
than for the highly original inscriptions with a philosophical import that the painter 
has added on them. They serve to throw some light on his aesthetic attitude even 
when they have no immediate connection with the picture to which they are added. 
Quite significant in this respect is the inscription, written in the archaic li shu- 
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manner over a pleasant, not to say idyllic, picture representing a village in the 
mountains somewhat after the manner of Shen Chou. It expresses one of the 
fundamental thoughts which are further developed in Tao-chi’s theoretical treatise, 
to wit: ^Before the ancients established any rules (method), I do not know what 
rules (method) they followed. After the ancients had established rules (a method), 
the later (present day) men were not allowed to (or: could not) step out of the 
method of the ancient. So it has been for thousands of years; and that is the 
reason why later (present day) men have not surpassed the ancients. They are 
simply walking in the footsteps of the ancients, but do not grasp the heart 
(essentials) of the ancients. No wonder that they cannot rise above the ancients. 
What a pity!» 

Tao-chi nourished, as a matter of fact, great contempt for the methods and 
rules of his contemporaries; they were, according to his notion, slaves under con- 
ventions, whereas he had established a method of his own which was practically 
equivalent to complete freedom. But although he considered himself superior to 
all his famous predecessors of historical times, he did not find it superfluous to 
imitate some of them quite closely, as already pointed out. 

This attitude of self-assurance is further illustrated in a longer and more ex- 
plicit inscription on another picture in the same album. It is written in a very 
free hsing-shu-style on the top of a landscape which consists of craggy rocks 
enclosing a stepped mountain path where a solitary wanderer is strolling along. 
Without being dependent on any predecessor’s work, it has some relation to the 
art of the early Sung masters, but Tao-chi himself considered it evidently as highly 
original. 

»In this Tao (painting) the conception is penetrating and original; the brush 
must be let free to move in a sweeping fashion. Thousand peaks and ten thousand 
valleys appear in one glance; when looking at them at a distance, they take form 
and come out naturally like sudden lightnings and driving clouds. With which 
of the names: Ching or Kuang, Tung or Chii, Ni or Huang, Shen or Chao^) could 
this be associated? I have seen all the famous masters, they usually imitate certain 
(old) masters, and follow certain schools. Writing and painting are bom from 
Heaven, but one man must handle them for each generation. Who could tell where 
it started? » 

Ta-ti-tzu wrote this for Hsiao-weng, the aged friends. (1703.) 

Tao-chi accentuates here again the fundamental condition of great art which 
resides in its spontaneity, the seemingly effortless flow of the forms which may 
be compared to sailing clouds or lightening, or — to return to our earlier meta- 
phor — like the thoughts in the painter’s consciousness. Such art (be it writing 

All these men were famous landscape painters of the Sung, Yuan and Ming dynasties to wit: 
Ching Hao (ca 900 — 960), Kuan T’lmg (10th cent.), Tung Yuan (end of 10th cent.), Chii-jan (10th 
cent.), Ni Tsan (1301 — 74), Huang Kung-wang (1269 — 1354), Shen Chou (1427 — 1509), Chao Meng-fu 
(1254—1322). 
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or painting) is a product of Nature or ’bom from Heaven’, and the painter is only 
the transmitter, a vehicle for the great forces of Nature; his aim should be to act 
as such consciously. If he knows how to do it, he will be independent of all schools 
and models, even though he must study the old masters as a help and guidance 
for the technical development. Tao-chi was anxious that his originality should 
be recognized; yet, he was no revolutionary in his art, but essentially a tradi- 
tionalist, like all Chinese painters. His great admiration for predecessors like Ni 
Tsan and Wang Meng has been noted, but in spite of it all, his art reflects the kind 
of genius that is bom from heaven and never can be tied by any human rules. 

♦ ♦ 

* 

We have limited our studies of Tao-chi as an artist mainly to minor pictures, 
album leaves and the like, because they are more easily accessible and better 
adapted for small reproductions than the larger ones. For a more comprehensive 
study it would however be necessary to turn to a number o£ the large compositions 
as well, of which a fair number have been reproduced in Japanese publications 
(cf. our List of reproductions), but it would require more space and larger repro- 
ductions than are possible at this place. 

Judging by the dated specimens, the larger pictures become more frequent 
towards the end of Tao-chi’s career and they reveal more clearly Tao-chi’s 
limitations as a painter. They are more unequal in style and quality; the in- 
dividual genius of the artist is here less predominant than in the minor pictures. 
Some of them contain reminiscences of his studies of old masters like Tung Yiian, 
Chii-jan, Kuo Hsi, Mi Fei, and Wang M§ng, others are of a more independent 
t5rpe but loosely jointed in design as well as in tone as if the painter had changed 
his ideas while he was working on a single picture. This may not necessarily imply 
a loss of significance or individual expression, but it makes them less satisfactory 
as pictorial compositions. Yet, it is evident that Tao-chi at certain moments was 
quite capable of creating by sustained effort great landscapes on a large scale, as 
proved for instance by the famous view of Lu Shan (in the collection of Mr. K. 
Sumitomo, Tokyo). (PI. 14). 

This truly monumental picture, which is rich in tone and strong in design, may 
indeed be called one of the most suggestive renderings of a deep and fantastic 
mountain gorge ever painted in China. The painter takes us here, as I have said 
elsewhere, right into the heart of the wild and inaccessible mountain where he 
stands himself on a rocky ledge looking into the bottomless gully which is filled 
with mist. Some knotty old trees grow at the lower edge of the picture, marking 
the foreground, while only the tops of a row of pines on the other side become 
visible above the mist. Beyond them the precipice rises steep, and here the water 
rushes down in foaming cascades divided by layers of clouds and circling mist. 
And high above it all, as a commanding master, rises a broad square peak, un- 
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approachable, forming the central motif towards which all the lines converge. 
The rising rhythm is accentuated by the tall cliff which projects into the picture 
from the right side, closing in the place lika a huge cavern filled by phantoms of 
swaying mist and foam. The ceaseless movement of the water, the circling shapes 
of the clouds and the mist which play around the cliffs, the very rocks which 
re-echo the din of the cascades, fill the place with surging life. — The poetry of 
the conception has been carried to a remarkable degree of dramatic intensity, 
and found expression in a brush-work which brings out the structure of the cliffs 
no less successfully than the fleeting shapes of transparent foam and mist. 

At the top of the picture there are two inscriptions, of which the one in parti- 
cular has a considerable historical interest and should consequently be quoted 
here; it confirms the same trend of thought as some of the earlier quotations in 
which Tao-chi expresses his admiration for some old masters and at the same 
time his own superiority. He writes: 

^People say that Kuo Hsi’s paintings are based on Li Ch’eng’s manner. He gave 
the effects of clouds and mist appearing and disappearing, of peaks hidden and vis- 
ible, and stood quite alone at the time. In his early years he painted in a very 
careful manner, but in later years his brush-work grew bolder. I have seen in my 
life more than ten pictures by him which the people all considered good, but I did 
not express any opinion on them, as I did not find in them a very penetrating 
manner. Recalling my travels of former years and choosing Li Po’s poem on Lu 
Shan (which he wrote for his friend Lu), I combined it in applying my own 
method with what I have seen myself and painted this picture. It seems that it 
could be comparable to the ancients. What need is there then of the old masters! 
Ch*ing-hsiang Ch’en-jem. 

It is interesting to note that Tao-chi drew, at least in part, his inspiration for 
this great picture from a poem by Li Po (combining it with visual impressions), 
whereas the formal design or method of execution was adapted in accordance with 
the manner of Kuo Hsi, the great Sung-master, who interpreted »the great message 
of forests and streams» not only in magnificent paintings but also in words (recorded 
by his son). Tao-chi’s admiration for the dramatic landscapes by a master like 
Kuo Hsi was no doubt deep and sincere, but, due to his exaggerated self-esteem, 
he seems to have found it necessary to conceal it under misleading words of de- 
preciation. He knew certainly by experience the need of the old masters. 

At the end of the biographical notes on Tao-chi, published by Ch’en Ting in 
his treatise Liu Ch'i Wai Chuan, mentioned before, the author quotes a colophon 
written by the painter on a landscape, called »A Spring River. » He has evidently 
chosen it as a comprehensive commentary on the painter’s psychology and method 
of working, and it is indeed significant as such. It makes us realize how Tao-chi 
was applying the principle of self-identification (the aim of the Ch’an training) 
on his creative activity, trying to assimilate in his consciousness, or to become, 
the very essence or soul of the motif that he was representing. This mysterious 
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process can indeed be explained only by a metaphore, and Tao-chi does it in the 
following words: 

))While painting this view on paper my heart (or, mind) entered the streams of 
spring. The flowers of the stream were opening, and the water was moving accord- 
ing to my wishes. I brought the scroll to the river-pavilion and shouted aloud: 
Tzu-mei (a by-name of Tu Fu). And lo! My shouts brought down the water 
(waves) and clouds. — Open the picture; it conveys by magic the very essence 
of the spirit.)> 

Any attempt to explain this miraculous event would simply serve to obscure 
its significance as a sudden glimpse from the creative consciousness of the painter. 
It makes us realize that his aim was to enter into the very heart of the things 
that he wished to render in pictorial symbols; and it leaves us wondering how this 
was accomplished. 


V. 

Tao-chi’s prominent position in the annals of Chinese art is however, as previously 
stated, by no means based simply on what he produced as a painter but also on 
his accomplishments as a calligraphist, a poet, and a theoretician of painting, to 
which may be added his activity as a garden-designer, which was highly appreciated 
at the time particularly by the people in Yang-chou. 

In some of his inscriptions he returns to the old dictum that »writing (i. d. calli- 
graphy) and painting are the same things or, as he writes: »Writing and painting 
are no small Tao)>, by which he probably means that they both are expressions 
of a creative activity, fundamentally related, though differently developed as 
pointed out in a preceding chapter. In Tao-chi’s case they were indeed closely 
connected and often used as mutual complements, though the calligraphist could 
hardly be said to stand on a level with the painter. The biographers praise in 
particular, as we have seen, his skill in certain archaic styles of writing such as 
pa fen (an intermediate form between the smaller seal-characters and li-shu) and 
li shu. But if we turn to his inscriptions on paintings, we find that these only in 
exceptional cases are written in real archaic li shu script. The great majority are 
written in a much freer style, more or less akin to what is commonly called hsing 
shu. This may sometimes be rather loose, but it is not substituted, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, by the real flowing ts'ao shu, or ’grass-writing’. Tao-chi 
had apparently studied very carefully the great calligraphists of earlier periods, 
and he could imitate successfully, when he so desired, Su Shih of Sung time, or 
Ni Tsan of the Yiian period, to name only two examples, but when he wanted to 
do something really refined and beautiful, he turned back to earlier patterns. 
Consequently he appears more archaistic as a calligraphist than as a painter; yet, 
supple and versatile rather than strong. The noblest of his writings are however 
characterized by a firm, upright rh5rthm even though the brush strokes are soft, 
reflecting a temperament which was at the same time stem and sensitive. 
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The poet has to some extent been introduced on the previous pages through 
a few short poems, written on, or adapted to, paintings which are representative 
of most of his poetical production. This has never been collected or published 
in China, but according to Hashimoto, there exists (in Japan?) an old manuscript 
from which he reproduces over fifty poems, some of which may also be read on 
existing pictures by Tao-chi. The great majority of these seem indeed to have 
been written in connection with paintings, either as dedicatory inscriptions (some- 
times with references to past events or mutual memories), or as lyrical interpre- 
tations of the same or similar motifs as those represented in the pictures. They 
have thus in many cases been composed as complements to the painted views — 
like words to music — and should be read in connection with these, but even when 
separated, their visual beauty is sufficiently developed to convey quite definite 
impressions of such sceneries as Tao-chi also represented with the brush. As a 
final example of this pictorial quality in Tao-chi’s poetry the following poem may 
be added: 


»The trees along the mountain range are old. 

The shadows in the bottom of the gully dark. 

A solitary man is strolling through the bamboo grove. 

The traces of his wooden clogs are printed in the moss. 

Some climbing plants are blooming on the other bank. 

My heart, which searched far, has here found rest. — 

I take my flute and play an autumn air. 

The rays of setting sun are swallowed by the shadows*. 

As the poet, strolling along the mossy path, interprets the quiet mood of the 
autumn day on his bamboo flute and makes it reverberate through his words, 
so does the painter transmit it in symbols of visual beauty. 

Tao-chi’s individual genius can however not be fully appreciated without some 
knowledge of his theoretical ideas. They form a kind of undercurrent in his 
creative activity, appearing time and again as suggestive hints in some of his 
colophons and, further developed, in his treatise on painting, called Hnu Yil Lu, 
This was published only some time after the painter’s death (in 1728) by a man 
by name Chang Yiian, tzu Yii Chiu-sheng, and has been reprinted several times 
in later books in China, but remained little known to Western students, due to 
the fact that it is written in a rather obscure language interspersed with strange 
terms and references to taoist philosophy, which justify the remarks of the first 
editor: »Ta-ti-tzu has penetrated deep into the mysterious origin (of painting) and 
expressed original ideas of his own mind in a style which is old-fashioned and 
vigorous but very difficult to interpret.* 

The difficulty of interpretation is however not merely a matter of style and 
arbitrary use of philosophical terms borrowed from confucian as well as taoist 
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writings but also a consequence of the writer’s approach to the philosophical pro- 
blems which is intuitive, i. e. detached from any kind of logical reasoning. He 
interprets the creative activity of the artist, which is the main theme of his dis- 
cussion, as a reflex of, or a correspondence to, the operations of the great forces 
of Nature, the latter forming the macrocosmos which is reflected in the micro- 
cosmos of the man. These sweeping parallels are developed in various directions, 
leading to the painter’s conception as well as to his formal or technical work, and 
serve thus as a general background for the appreciation of painting. We have 
noticed that. Tao-chi expressed similar ideas in some of the colophons in which he 
characterized the artistic activity of great masters, like Ni Tsan, as absolutely 
natural and irresistible — like the rolling of the waves on the shore — thus 
following the same trend of thought regarding the correspondence between the 
creative activity of man and Nature as expounded by philosophers of various ages 
in different parts of the world (such as Plotinus for inst.). But Tao-chi gives them 
his own colouring by tints borrowed from taoist philosophy. 

Two other fundamental problems to which Tao-chi returns repeatedly in his 
treatise are: the origin of the art of painting, and how to establish a method or 
rule of painting which is so natural that it is equal to no method. The 
discussions of these problems involve also parallels of cosmic sweep of which we 
can give no report at this place. It should simply be noted, that the writer in 
explaining them remounts to a hoary antiquity, beyond the calculation of men, 
when Tao prevailed and the state of natural simplicity, or universal harmony, was 
unbroken. Then the i-hua (wne stroke paintings) was the natural medium of ex- 
pression; from this all later manifestations of painting and writing have been 
developed. Consequently: ^Calligraphy and painting are the two ends of the same 
pole; their merits are of the same kind. The original root of both is the 

As these words of Tao-chi bring us back to the point from which we started 
in our study of painting as ’idea-writing’ (hsieh-i), it may be appropriate to place 
here a temporary full stop. 


PAINTINGS BY TAO-CHI KNOWN TO THE AUTHOR IN REPRODUCTION 

OR ORIGINAL 

The dated pictures are mentioned first in chronological order; the undated ones 
are listed in accordance with the chronology of the publications in which they are 
reproduced; the non-reproduced are mentioned at the end of the list. The follow- 
ing abbreviated book titles have been used. 

Chung Kuo Ming Hua = Same title, vol. 3 — 24 publ. by Yu Ch^ng Book Co, 
Shanghai 1922 — 24. 

Shina Nangwa = Shina Nangwa Shusei, vol. I — III, each composed of 12 numbers. 
Bansuikan, Tokyo 1917 — 19. 
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Sogen = Sogen Meigwashu. Illustr. cat. of exhibit, in Tokyo 1931. 

Shen Chou = Shen Chou Kuo Kuang Chi. vol. I — XXI, Shanghai 1908 — 12. 

Shih-t’ao Meigwafu. vol. I — ^VI. Juraku-sha. Tokyo 1936 — 37. (This is the last 
and most important collect, of repr. after Shih-t’ao’s paintings probably 
including more volumes than we have been able to obtain.) 

Shina Meigwa Senshu = K’ao P’an She, Shina Meigwa Senshu. Bunkado, Kyoto 
1926. 

K. K. Shu Hua Chi = Ku Kung Shu Hua Chi. vol. I — XLV, Palace Museum, 
Peiping, 1930 — 36. 

Chung Hua album (1932). Among the numerous individual albums publ. by the 
Chung Hua Book Co, Shanghai, are at least two devoted to album-pictures 
by Shih-t’ao; publ. 1932 and 1936. 

Toan = Toanzo Shoanzo Skogwafu (Cat. of Saito collect.). Hakubundo, Osaka 

1928. 

Soraikwan = Soraikwan Kinsho (i. e. cat. of the Abe collect.). Hakubundo, Osaka, 
vol. I 1930; vol. II 1938. 

Ming Jen Shu Hua == Same title, vol. 1 — 26. Commercial Press, Shanghai 1920 — 
25. 

Omura = Omura, Bunjin Gwasen. vol. I nr. 1 — 12. vol. II nr. 1 — 5. Tansei-sha 
Tokyo 1921—22. 

I Shu Ts'ung Pien = Same title, vol. 1 — 24. Kuang Ts’ang Hsiieh Chii, Shanghai 
1906—10. 

Shen Chou Ta Kuan (continuation of Shen Chou Kuo Kuang Chi), vol. I — XVI, 
Shanghai 1912 — 22. 

Shih-t’ao Shang-jen Shan-shui Ts’e, 1924. One of the numerous albums publ. by 
the Yu Ch^ng Book Co., Shanghai, between 1916 and 1926. 

Chung Kuo = Chung Kuo Ming Hua Chi. 2 vol. Yu Ch6ng Book Co., Shanghai, 
1909. 

Shih-t’ao Shan-shui etc. Individual albums publ. by the Commercial Press, 
Shanghai, 1923 — 35, Two of them are devoted to Shih-t’ao. 

T’ai Shan Ts’an Shih Lu Ts’ang Hua. vol. 1 — 10. Shanghai? (no date.) 

Shih-t’ao Hua Ts’e, and Ch’ing-hsiang Lao-jen Hun Ts’e. Two of the individual 
albums publ. by the W6n Ta Book Co, Shanghai 1924 — 25. 

Ming Hua Sou Ch’i, 1 — 2. publ. by W6n Ta Book Co., Shanghai, 1920 — 23. 

Fu-lu = Fu-lu Shu Hua Lu (Ch’en Han-ti collect.). Yenching University 1936. 

Mei Chan T’6 K’an = Same title. Publ. on the occasion of National Fine Arts 
Exhibition, Shanghai 1929. 

Shina Meigwashu. I vol. publ. by the Tokwasha, Tokyo 1922. 

Hakubundo albums; three of the individual albums publ. by this company in 
Osaka and Kyoto are devoted to Shih-t’ao. 

Toso = Toso Gemmin Meiga Taikwan. Illustr. cat. of the exhibit, in Tokyo 

1929. 
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Hashimoto: Sekito (Shih-t’ao). Tokyo 1925. Historical notes on the painter and 
reprint of some of his writings. Illustr. with 26 small half-tones. 

The pictures by Shih-t’ao listed in Hsii-chai Ming Hua Lu (cat. of the P’ang Yiian- 
chi collect.) are probably in part identical with some reproductions mentioned 
above. 


List of Plantings: 

Chung Kuo Ming Hua, 24. Epidendrums and other Plants. Long scroll. Poem 
by the painter, dated 1667. 

Kokka 313. Two Men conversing under Bare Trees. Signed. Poem, dated 1669. 

Kokka 263. A Pagoda on Rocks on the Shore. Signed, dated 1669. 

Great Chinese Painters of the Ming and Ch*ing dynast. Exhibit, in New York, 
April — May 1949. (J. P. Dubose collect.) Mountain landscape with waterfall. 
Signed, dated 1671. 

Shina Nangwa III, 12. Landscape. Signed. Poem. Dedicated to Chou Liang- 
kung (who died in 1672). 

Sogen 224. The Five Auspicious Plants in a Vase. Signed. Poem, dated 1675. 

Shen Chou, XVIII. River winding between rocky Banks, Trees in the foreground. 
Poem by the painter, dated 1676. 

Shina Nangwa III, 1. The Wu-i Mountain. Signed. Poem, colophon, dated 1681. 
Also in Shina Nangwa Taikwan, vol. 1. 

Shih-t’ao Meigwafu, vol. 4. Wan Tien 0 Mo (Sprinkles of Poor Ink). Sections of 
Mountains with luxurious Growth and Buildings. Horizontal scroll. Poem 
by the painter, dated 1685. 

Stockholm, National Museum. Imaginative Landscape. Short scroll. Signed, dated 
1686. 

Sogen 217. Landscape with a Man angling in a Boat. Painted in green and blue 
colours after Chang Seng-yu. Signed. Poem, dated 1686. 

Shih-t’ao Meigwafu, vol. 1 — 5. Nine Landscapes from an album called Ch’ing- 
hsiang Lao-jen Shan Shui Ts’e. One dated 1691. 

Shina Meigwa Senshu, 15. (Hashimoto Collect.). The God of Longevity. Poem 
by the painter, dated 1693. 

K. K. Shu Hua Chi VI. Bamboos and Orchids. Signed. Poem, dated 1691. Stones 
by Wang Yuan-ch’i. Signed. 

Chung Hua album (1932). Ten landscapes. Signed, dated 1695. 

Soraikwan I, 43. Landscape after Ni Tsan. Signed. Colophon, dated 1697. 

Ming Jen Shu Hua VIII. A man under a Wu-t’ung Tree. Signed. Poem, dated 
1698. Also in Shina Nangwa III, 7. 

Sogen 218. Bamboos and Orchids. Signed. Poem, dated 1699. 

Shih-t’ao Meigwafu, vol. 2. View of Huang Shan. Horizontal scroll. Long poem 
by the painter, dated 1699. 
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Chung Hua album (1936). Twelve landscapes with poems. Signed, dated 1699. 
The first leaf shows Chu Ho-nien’s copy after Tao-chi’s self-portrait. 

Omura I, 9. Wooded Mountains on an Autumn Evening. Signed. Two lines of 
poetry, dated 1701. cf. I Shu Ts’ung Pien, 24. 

Omura I, 10. Shady Trees. Signed. Poem, dated 1701. 

Shina Nangwa III, 10. A Man with a Staff looking at Maple Trees. Signed. 
Poem, dated 1701. 

Sogen 215. Landscape in colours. Signed. Colophon, dated 1701. 

Sogen 214. Landscape. ^ Signed. Poem, dated 1701. 

I Shu Ts’ung Pien, 14. View of a River between hilly Banks, a Man walking into 
the picture. Poem by the painter, dated 1701. 

Shen Chou Ta Kuan, vol. 11. A Scholar’s Place among Bamboos in the Mountains. 
Signed. Dedicated to a man called Ch’iu F6ng in 1701. 

Shih-t’ao Shang-jen Shan Shui Ts’e (Yu Cheng Book Co., 1924). Eight Landscape 
studies. Signed and dated 1701. 

Shih-t’ao Meigwafu, vol. 2, 3 and 5. Nine Landscapes from an album called Ta-ti- 
tzu Shan Shui Ts’e. One dated 1703. 

Shih-t’ao Meigwafu, vol. 4 — 6. Seven landscapes from an album called K’u-kua 
Miao-t’i Ts’e. One dated 1703. 

Omura I, 3. A farewell Scene. Signed, dated 1704. 

Tokwasha Shina Meigwashu, 16. River Landscape with two Sailing Boats, Pa- 
vilions built on the Water under Cliffs. Poem and colophon by the painter, 
dated 1706. 

Shen Chou X. Pine, Bamboos and Orchids by a Rockery, dated 1704. Signed. 
Poem. 

Chung Kuo II, 109. Epidendrums by a Stone. Small sketch. Signed. Poem, 
dated 1706. 

Omura I, 12. Looking at a Waterfall on a Rocky Ledge. Signed, dated 1708. 

Sogen 225. A Rockery, Chrysanthemums, Grape-vines, a Cabbage Plant, and Nar- 
cissi. Horizontal scroll. Signed. Poems and colophons, dated 1714. 

Shen Chou II. Hollyhocks and Tufts of Grass. Signed. Poem. 

Shen Chou XII. Illustration to T’ao Yuan-ming’s poem »Retuming Home)>, 
which is copied by the painter. 

Shen Chou XIV. Two landscape sketches. Album leaves, each with a poem. 

Shen Chou, XV. A Man leaning against a Pine Tree by the Stream. Poem by 
the painter. 

Shen Chou, XIX. A Grassy River Bank, a Man with a Ch’in seated on a Terrace. 
Album leaf. Poem by the painter. 

Shen Chou Ta Kuan, vol. 2. A Misty Mountain Gorge. Poem by the artist. 

Shen Chou Ta Kuan, vol. 3. A Branch of Wild Tea Flowers. Poem by the artist. 

Chung Kuo II, 106. Fishing-boats on a River. Signed. Colophon. Also in Toso 
416. 
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Chung Kuo II, 107. Landscape in Summer. Signed. Poem. 

Chung Kuo II, 108. Cherries, Lotus-roots, and a Melon. Small sketch. Signed. 
Poem. 

Chung Hua album (1932). Ten landscapes with poems. Signed. 

Chung Hua album (1932). Twelve landscapes. Seals of the painter. 

4 Shih-t’ao Shan Shui Ching P’in (Commercial Press 1929). Twelve landscapes 
with poems and colophons by the painter. 

Shih-t’ao Shan Shui T’u Yung (Commercial Press 1932). Twelve landscapes with 
poems by the painter. Additional writings by Ho Shao-chi (famous calli- 
graphist, 1799—1873). 

I Shu Ts’ung Pien, 14. A winding River; a Man walking on the Bank in the fore- 
ground, the further Shore rises in steep Cliffs. Poem by the painter. 

Ibid. vol. 14. Tall Landscape, River between steep Cliffs and Trees. Poem by 
the painter. 

Ibid. vol. 14. Bamboo Grove on the rocky Shore and Lotus Flowers. Poem by 
the painter. 

T’ai Shan Ts’an Shih Lou Ts’ang Hua, vol. I. Bamboos by a Rockery and some 
Epidendrum Plants. Signed. The Bamboos by Tao-chi, the Rockery by Chu 
Ta. 

Ibid. vol. II. A Lotus Plant. Poem by the painter. Album leaf. 

Ibid. vol. V. An album of 12 leaves. Landscapes representing Cliffs, Mountain- 
streams (one with a large Rowing-boat) and Buildings by the Rivers. Inscrip- 
tions by the painter. 

Ibid. vol. VI. An album of 7 vertical leaves. Landscapes representing River 
Views, Mountains, Cottages by Streams, mostly in Mist. Each leaf is 
accompanied by an inscription by the painter. 

Shih-t’ao Hua Ts’e (Wen Ta Book Co., 1924). Ten landscape sketches, 1 picture 
of Bamboos and 1 of a Cabbage Plant. 

Ch’ing Hsiang Lao-jen Hua Ts’e (Wen Ta Book Co., 1925). Ten landscape sketches. 

Pa-ta Shan-jen Shih-t’ao Shang-jen Hua Ho Ts’e (Yu Cheng Book Co., 1924). An 
album of 3 pictures and several specimens of writing by Pa-ta Shan-jen and 
12 pictures by Tao-chi. 

Ming Jen Shu Hua IV. The Fairy Ma-ku. Signed. 

Ming Jen Shu Hua XI. A Lotus Flower with Two Leaves. Signed. Poem. Also 
in Shina Nangwa Taikwan 12. 

Ming Jen Shu Hua XIII. Bamboos and Bamboo Shoots. Signed. Colophon. 

Ming Jen Shu Hua XXIV. Lotuses and Roses. Signed. Poem. 

Ming Jen Shu Hua XXV. Two Boats on a River. Signed. Poem. 

Ming Hua Sou Ch’i, I, 6. Two Hollyhock Plants. Poem by the painter. 

Fu-lu. Epidendrum Plants. Horizontal scroll. Signed. 

Mei Chan T’e K’an. Fantastically formed Mountain Peaks and rushing Water. 
Poem by the painter. 
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Ibid. A Branch of a Rose Bush. Poem by the painter. 

Palace Museum album (1935). Sixteen Lohans. Signed. 

Kokka 493. Waterfall on Lu Shan. Signed. Poem, colophon. Also in Toyo XI, 
Sogen 216. Kukwa II, and Shih-t’ao Meigwafu I. 

Shina Nangwa I, p. 25. River Scenery. Album leaf. Signed. Poem. 

Shina Nangwa I, p. 27. Bamboos. Album leaf. Signed. Two poems. 

Shina Nangwa I, p. 28. Raddishes. Album leaf. Signed Poem. 

Shina Nangwa II, 2. Lotus Roots, Pears, etc. Album leaf. Signed. Two poems. 

Shina Nangwa II, 6. Landscapes. Album leaf. Signed. Poem. 

Shina Nangwa II, 12. Pomegranates. Album leaf. Signed. Poem. 

Shina Nangwa III, 3. Bamboos and Lotus Flowers. Signed. Poem. 

Shina Nangwa III, 5. Landscape. Signed. Poem. 

Shina Nangwa III, 8. Landscape. Signed. Poem. 

Omura I, 1. Landscape. Signed. Poem. 

Omura II, 2 — 3. Flowers. Four pictures from an album of eight. Each with a 
poem. 

Shina Meigwa Senshu, 14. (Fujii collect.). Misty River Landscape with a Bridge 
leading to Pavilions on the opposite Shore. Poem by the painter. 

Tokwasha Shina Meigwashu, 15. Sprays of Bamboo and Plum Blossoms. Poem 
by the painter. 

Ibid. 17. Extensive River View. Man in a Boat by the rocky Shore. Poem by 
the painter. 

Hakubundo album, 1928. »K’u-kua Ho-shang Shen P’in». Eight landscape sketches, 
each with a poem by the painter: 1, A Homestead among Bamboos under a 
high Cliff. 2, Travellers in a misty Mountain Gorge. 3, A Sailing Boat on 
the River; Willows on the Shore. 4, T’ao Yiian-ming walking under Pine 
Trees. 5, A Boat moored under a Tree by a Dyke. 6, A Man in a Bamboo 
Garden, tall Trees in the foreground. 7, A Farmer with a Buffalo working 
in the misty Field. 8, Trees by a Stream and on the rocky Shores, Man in a 
Pavilion. 

Toan 38. Two Imaginative Landscapes. Album leaves. Signed. 

Toso 415. Landscape. Album leaf. Signed. Poem. 

Toso 417. The Green Peaks of the South Mountain. Signed. Poem. 

Hakubundo album (I-yuan album). Twelve pictures illustrating poems by Su 
Tung-p’o. Also in Shih-t’ao Meigwafu, vol. 5; one in Shina Nangwa I, p. 26; 
and in Shincho 22. 

Hakubundo album. Eight Views of Huang Shan. Each with a poem. Also in 
Shih-t’ao Meigwafu; one in Sogen 219. 

Sogen 221. Bamboos and Plum Blossoms. Signed. Poem. 

Sogen 222. Four landscapes painted on one scroll. Signed Four poems. 

Sogen 223. Cloudy Mountain Landscape. Album leaf. Signed. 

Sogen 226. Lilies and Lotus Flowers. Two album leaves. Signed. Poems. 
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Shih-t’ao Meigwafu, vol. 1 — 5. Twelve landscapes from an album called Shih-t’ao 
Shan Shui Ching-p’in Ts’e. 

Ibid. vol. 1 — 4. An album containing eight Views of Huang Shan. Cf. Hakubundo 
album. 

Ibid. vol. 2 — 6. Nine landscapes from an album of twelve leaves, called Su Tung- 
p’o Shih-i T’u-ts’e. Completely published by Hakubundo. 

Ibid. vol. 4 — 6. Seven pictures of Flowers and Plants, from an album called 
Ch’inghsiang Lao-jen Hua-hui Ts’e. 

Ibid. vol. 5. A Stone Bridge in the T’ien-t’ai Mountain, after Wang Meng. Poem 
and colophon by the painter. 

Ibid. vol. 1. Waterfall of Lu Shan. Cf. Kokka 493, etc. 

Ibid. vol. 3. The Purple Jade Peak on Huang Shan. Poem by the painter. 

Shanghai. Chen Yung Collect. An album of landscape sketches. 

Stockholm, National Museum. A Bamboo Study. Signed. Colophon. 

Stockholm, National Museum. River Landscape. Signed. Poem. 

P’ang Yiian-chi Cat. 6. A Man sleeping on the Back of a Buffalo. Colophon by 
the painter. Pines, Stones and Chrysanthemums, by Chu-Ta. Signed. The 
Lan-t’ing Script copied by Chu Ta, dated 1634. The two pictures are mounted 
on one scroll. 

Ibid. Landscape. Horizontal scroll. Poems by the painter, dated 1680. 

Ibid. 10. Landscape. Poem by the painter. 

Ibid. 10. Playing the Ch’in to an Ox. Poems by the painter. 

Ibid. 10. Cloudy Mountains. Signed and dated 1702. Colophons by the 

painter. 

Ibid. 15. An album of 8 landscapes representing the Eight Views of the South 
Stream. Poems by Chu Yiin-ming, copied by the painter. Dated 1700. Colo- 
phons by several contemporaries and later men. 

Ibid. 15. An album of 10 landscapes and 2 flower paintings. Last one dated 1700. 
Colophons by later men. 

Ibid. 15. An album of 10 landscapes. Some of them with poems by the painter, 
dated 1676, 1680, 1687. 

Ibid. 15. An album of 10 pictures: 7 of them representing flowers, the others 
landscapes. Dated 1695. 

Ibid. Add. 4. A long scroll divided into 7 sections representing flowers, land- 
scapes and figures; accompanied by poems by the painter. Dated 1696. 

Ibid. Add. 4. Four album leaves representing landscapes mounted on one scroll. 
Each with a poem by the painter. 

Ibid. Add. 4. The Ts’ai-shih Cliff. Poem by the painter. 

Ibid. Add. 4. Chrysanthemum Plants by a Rock. Poem by the painter. 

Ibid. Add. 4. A Lotus Plant on its Root. Poem by the painter. 

Ibid. Add. 4. An album of 8 pictures: 6 of them representing flowers, the 
others a landscape and a figure composition. Poems by the painter. 
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LIST OF PLATES. 

1. Chu-ta. Two studies of birds. Charles Hoyt collection, Cambridge, Mass. 

2. Chu-ta. A large landscape after Tung Yuan. National Museum, Stockholm. 

3. Tao-chi. Landscape with bare trees after Ni Tsan. Abe collection, Sumiyoshi. 

4. Tao-chi. Two men under a bare tree. Dated 1669. Formerly in Lo Chen-yii 
collection. 

5. Tao-chi. Imaginative landscape. A short scroll. Dated 1686. National Mu- 
seum, Stockholm. 

6. Tao-chi. Two views from Huang Shan. Album leaves. K. Sumitomo col- 
lection, Tokyo. 

7. Tao-chi. A view from Huang Shan with a wanderer. K. Sumitomo collection. 
Tokyo. 

8. Tao-chi. Two landscape studies. Leaves from a large album, dated 1691. 
S. Sakuragi collection, Tokyo. 

9. Tao-chi. Two leaves from an album of flower paintings. Private collection, 
Tokyo. 

10. Tao-chi. A little boat sailing over misty water. Album leaf. Private col- 
lection, Shanghai. 

11. Tao-chi. Fishermen returning home. Album leaf. 1703. Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 

12. Tao-chi. A man in a boat on a misty river. Album leaf Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 

13. Tao-chi. The rapids of Huang Ho. Album leaf. Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 

14. Tao-chi. View of Lu Shan. K. Sumotomo collection, Tokyo. 
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GLOSSES ON THE BOOK OF DOCUMENTS 


n 

BY 

BERNHARD KARLGREN 


This paper is a direct sequel to my article Glosses 
on the Book of Documents, BMFEA 20, 1948. 


Shao kao. 

The oration in this chapter has traditionally been attributed, as indicated by the title 
Shao Kao i, to Shao Kung Shi 2, as T’ai pao 3\ but it should really be attributed to 
Chou Kung see Gl. 1718 below. 

1715 . Yiie jo lai 5. 

A. PK’ung says y u e 6=7, and j o 5 has its full meaning of 9 ’to accord with’, so 
that the line equals 10 »in (accordance =) proper sequence he arrived)). — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: 
yiie jo lai is an idiomatic expression (Legge wrongly believes Ts’ai meant: ’an empty 
particle’) meaning: ))By successive stages he arrived». There is no support whatever for 
such a meaning of y ii e jo lai. — C. Wang Yin-chi haa shown that we should connect 
this with the following: 11, and that y ii e - j o is a binominal particle (cf. Gl. 1207): 
»When it came to the 8rd months. This is confirmed by Shu: Wu Ch’eng as quoted in Han 
shu: Lii li chi, phr. 12. 

Nai yi shu Yin kung wei etc. see Gl. 1472. Jo y i j i see Gl. 1611. 

1716 . TakuanyiisinyiyingiJ. 

A. PK’ung: t a 14 = 15 ’all -pervading, all through, all over, everywhere’. Thus: 
»AU over, he inspected the disposal of the the new city ». T a in this sense is common, e. g. Li: 
Chung yung 16 ))The (all-pervading =) universal principle of the world»; similarly Li: 
T’an kung: 17. — B. Yii Yiie: ta means t’ung 18: »He (reaching to =) together 
with (sc. Shao Kung) inspected)) etc. Much inferior to A. 

1717 . Shu Yin p’ei tso 19. 

A. PK’ung: »AU the Yin grandly started work». — B. Kiang Sheng: tso =20 (com- 
mon): )>A11 the Yin rose)). — C. Yii Sing-wu: p’ei 21 means 22: ))A11 the Yin then rose». 
P’ei has no such meaning. — A suits the context best. 

1718 . Yiie pai k’i shou 23. 

A. From Han down to our days this with the whole following discourse has always been 
taken to be a harangue made by Shao Kung. — B. Yii Sing-wu cleverly points out that 

3. f 6 4^ 7 ^ 

i|_4 /7 /t IS) n 0/?-# t ^ £, t7 
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the very first words refute this. In the bronze inscriptions it is always the receiver of a 
laudatory gift who »salutes and bows the head to the grounds and i^extols the graces of 
the donor (king or other prominent man). Now Chou Rung has just received a laudatory 
gift from Shao Rung on behalf of all the princes: it must be Chou Rung who says: 
salutes etc. This is strikingly plausible. Yii believes that the two words Chou Rung 
must be repeated: .... »he gave them to Chou Rung; Chou Rung said». The skipping 
of the 2nd Chou Rung is easily explained; in Chou inscr. it would be written simply 25, and 
the repetition marks could easily have been lost in transcribing the text in Han time. Be 
this as it may, Yii’s interpr. is excellent even without a formal repetition: »He gave them to 
Chou Kong; he (sc. Chou Kong) said*. The subject is often understood in cases like this, cf. 
Meng: Liang Huei wang, shang (cf. Gl. 1576). That this is correct here is further confirmed 
in a following paragraph, where we find: »I, Tan, sap; the traditional commentators have 
here had to say that Shao Rung cites some pronouncement of Chou Rung Tan: »Tan has 
said)>(!). 

1719 . L ii wang jo kung 26. 

A. PR*ung: 1 ii 27 = 28 *to set forth’, and jo is a full verb: (sc. Shao Rung) shall 
set forth how the king (should) (accord with =) obey your Grace (sc. Chou Rung)i>. — B. 
Ts’ai Ch’en: j o 29 means 30 ’and’ (common): (sc. Shao Rung) display (the gifts) 

before the king and your Grace (sc. Chou Rung)». — C. In the light of the interpr. of the 
preceding line (see Gl. 1718) this should have a quite different purport. To the common 
formula in the bronze inscriptions, e. g. the Yii Ruei inscr.: »Yii saluted and bowed the 
head to the ground and dared in response to extol Mu wang’s graces 31, corresponds here 
pai shou k’i shou lii wang jo kung. Thus 1 ii 27 ’to set forth’ must mean 
here the same as yang 52 ’to raise, to publish, to extol’ in the bronze inscription. Thus: 
»(He [Chou Rung] said:) I salute and bow the head to the ground and I extol the king and 
your Grace *. 

1720 . Rao kao shu Yin yiie tsi nai yii shi 33. 

A. PR’ung as expounded by R’ung Ying-ta: »I announce and tell (you) all Yin (princes), 
and (functonaries) from the managers of affairs (downwards)^. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »When I 
(sc. Shao Rung) make an announcement to all the Yin (people), tsi (it comes from =) 
it originates in your (sc. Chou Rung’s) managing of the affairs^. Legge has understood 
Ts’ai somewhat differently: j>The instruction of the multitude of Yin must come from you 
with whom is the management of affairs^ (properly )>from you, the manager of affairs^, 
Couvreur: »per te, curatorem rerum»). But that is inadmissible for nai is always in the 
genitive case. — C. Cheng Hiian’s version (ap. comm, on Ode 240) has no tsi, reading: 
Rao kao shu Yin yiie nai yii shi, which gives a very simple and natural 
meaning, since y ii e 54 is common = ’and’ in the Shu: »I make an announcement to 
(you) all Yin and your managers of affairs)). This is the oldest version attested. 

1721 . Yiie kiie hou wang hou min tsi fu kiie ming 55. 

A. PR’ung: »Their posterior kings and posterior people (i. e. officers) here managed their 
mandate » — followed by: kiie chung 36 ))But in the end (i. e. under their last king) 

. . .». — B. Ts’ai Ch’en, without explaining the line as a whole, says that the whole phr. 
hou wang hou min refers to the last Yin king (a very curious idea), and Legge 
faithfully tries to apply this: »h o u wang the king who had succeeded to them hou 
min the last of their race», which is plainly impossible. — C. Yii Sing-wu: f u 57 here 
means 55 ’to think’ (an attested meaning, see Gl. 4) and the line tsi fu kiie ming 
kiie chung forms a whole, the first k ii e meaning k ’ i 39, the second chi 40 
(= 4i): )>Now if we think of the end of their mandates. But the sense given to the 2nd 
k ii e is impossible. — No reason to abandon A. 
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1722. Kiie chung chi ts’ang kuan tsai 42. 

A. PK’ung: kuan 43 = 44, this after Erya: kuan 45 = 44. 

It seems that 43 is a comparatively late char., 45 being generally used as loan char, for 
the word kuan ’pain, suffer, miserable’ (Kuo P’o in comm, on Erya quotes 46). We 
already had the word in K’ang kao: 47 »pain your bodp (i. e. exert yourself intensily). 
But ping 44 iQ Q, word of many meanings and PK’ung interprets: »In the end chi 
ts’ang the wise men hid themselves, and kuan the (defective =) vicious ones 
tsai ( = 48) were (in the official position)^, an absurd interpr. K’ung Ying-ta and 
Ts’ai Ch’en make it worse by taking kuan = ping asa transitive verb (= 49 »those 
who pained the peoples). Thus: »The wise men hid themselves and the tormentors were 
(in the offices)^. — B. Sun Sing-yen insists that tsai simply means ’to exist, to live’, 
and obviously it cannot mean tsai w e i 48 ’to be in office’, with A above. We could 
then translate: chi ts’ang the wise men hid themselves and kuan tsai miserably 
(existed =) livedo. For tsai used in this way cf. Tso: Chao 12, phr. 49 »( Whereby =) 
how is he going to (exist =) live»? But this is rhjrthmically bad: chi — ts’ang, kuan 
tsai. Now in Han shu the word ts’ang ’to hide’ is regularly written without radical 
50 (e. g. Li yiie chi, Lii li chi etc.) and Shuowen has no 51\ and it is then but natural, the 
two characters being interchangeable, that sometimes ts’ang 51 has come to stand 
for t a a, ng 50. In Yi: Hi ts’i, shang, the phr. 52 »by knowledge he stores the past» 
was in Cheng Hiian’s version 53, and Cheng interpreted accordingly: »By knowledge he 
(found good =) valued the pasU. It is very natural to take our chi ts’ang here to 
stand for chi t s a n g 54 (the Chou-time text having in all probability no radical, as 
usual), a binome of analogous words, and then we obtain a satisfactory rhythm: Chi 
tsang — kuan tsai: *lnUie end, the wise and good men miserably (existed = ) lived ». 
— C. Yii Sing-wu: tsai 55 stands for 56: )>The wise men hid themselves, kuan tsai, 
how painful!*). 

1723. Fuchipaopaohich’ikuefutsi57. 

A. PK’ung: p a o 58 = 59 ’tranquillize, protect’: »The men know how to protect 
and carry in the arms and lead and support their wives and childrens; a chiasma, p a o p a o 
referring to t s i children, and hi c h ’ i referring to the f u wives. Wang Su tried 
to separate the two p a o : j>The men knew how to p a o 58 protect (their families), in 
that they pao 60 carried*) etc., which is even less satisfactory. — B. Kiang Sheng: 
p a o 58 stands for pao 61 ’swaddle’ (etym. the same word, the fundamental sense 
being ’to wrap’, hence on the one hand 59 ’to protect’, on the other 61 ’swaddle’), which 
combined with 60 is evidently right. Further, acc. to Kiang, chi 62 in Erya is defined 
as = 63 mate, a match, a spouse’, and f u c h i means 64 ’every man who has a spouse’. 
This is grammatically excluded, f u chi cannot mean a ’man spoused’, it should then 
be chi f u ’a spoused man’, always supposing that chi had such a sense, or else we 
should have to construe it as a finite clause: f u chi »if a man was spoused^. But Erya’s 
gloss refers to Ode 148, phr. 65 »I am glad that you have no (connaissance =) mate*), see 
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Gl. 366. This poetical metaphor: a »connais8ance» = ’sweetheart’, is hardly possible in our 
Shu line. — C. Chuang Shu-tsu: 62 is a fault for 66 »They quickly wrap)) etc. A very arbitrary 
text alteration. — D. Another interpr. In the prece^ng line we had c h i 67 ’wise men’. 
This 67 *ti^g / / c h i (falling tone) ’wise’ is really an aspect of the same stem as 62 

*tj^g I ii^ I chi (even tone) ’to know’ and very often the characters are interchangeable, 
chi ’wise’ written 62 without radical, e. g. Li: Chung yung 68 »Was not Shun a great 
sage {62 here falling tone = 67), Indeed, in the preceding line, the orig. version certainly 
had simply (with Chuang Shu-tsu) 62 without radical (Chou fashion), and the addition of 
rad. 73 was an elucidating trick by the transcribing Han scholars. That they did not 
enlarge our second 62 here in the same way was because they did not realize that here 
again 62 was to be read in the faUing tone (i. e. in the sense of ’wise’). Chi ’wise’ being 
really the same in both lines, the introductory 69 should not be read f u^ ’men’ but f u* 
’this, the one just mentioned’. Thus: »The8e wise men, wrapping and carrying and leading and 
supporting their wives and children*. 

Yi ai yii t’ien see Gl. 1409. 

1724. Ts’u kiie wang ch’u chi 70, 

A. PK’ung: /They went on their exile, but, ch’u coming out, chi they were 
seized)). — B. Kiang Sheng takes 71 as = the common negation w u : )>(When) they 
went, 72 they had nowhere to go out, chi being (as if) caught)). — C. Sun Sing-yen: 
Erya says ts’u 73 = 74 'to dwell’ and Kuang ya says chi 75 = 76 'to force’, thus: 
))Those who ts’u (dwelt = ) stayed wang perished, ch’u those who went out chi 
were forced)). But Erya does not say ts’u = tsai, but ts’u and t s a i mean 77, 
and this definition refers to Ode 93, phr. 78 ))They are not those to whom my thoughts 
gO)), see Gl. 240. It is not at all applicable here. — D. Sun Yi-jang: 73 stands for 79 (the 
original graph having been only 80, Chou fashion, wrongly fill^ out into 73 inst. of into 
79) ’to curse’: ))cursing his (the king’s) wang destroying (the state) they (either) ch’u 
went away or c h i were seized)). — E. Chuang Shu-tsu: ts’u 73 stands for the similar 
t s ’ ii ’to spy’: »t s ’ u one spied on their wang ch’u going away and chi seized 
them». But if so, there is no earlier line stating that they did flee. — P. Another interpr. 
Wang 7i is the negation meaning the same as w u 82, in accordance with B above 
(very common). Thus: »They went to (where there was no coming ont and seising them = ) where 
nobo^ could come ont and seize them ». 

1725. K’i kiian ming yung mou 83, 

The subject is ))Heaven)) in the preceding line. 

A. PK’ung: »In looking to it (sc. the people) with affection and ming giving its mandate, it 
employed the zealous ones (the Chou)». — B. Wang Sien-k’ien would take m o u as a 
transitive-causative: ))In looking to it (the people) with affection and giving its mandate (to 
the Chou) thereby it stimulated (them))). — No reason to abandon the ancient interpr. 

1726. Siang ku sien min yu Hia 84. 

A. PK’ung and Ts’ai Ch’en both refer this to the Great Yii: ))Look at the predecessor, 
the lord of Hia (sc. Yu)». — B. The formulation of the following kin siang yu Yin 
85 — which PK’ung and Ts’ai likewise believe refers to T’ang alone — makes it clear 
that both lines refer to the dynasties as such: »Look at the ancient predecessors, the lords of 
Hia»; »Now look at the lords of Yin*. This is confirmed by the phr. sien min ))the 
previous people)), which must refer to persons in the plural: ^predecessors)); Yii alone could 
not be termed sien min. 

1727 a. T’ien tits’ungtsipao 86; 
b. T’ien tikopao 67. 

It is evident that these two lines are analogous, the first referring to the Hia house, 
the second to the Yin house; they must be interpreted in an analogous way. 
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A. PK’ung: a. )>T ’ i e n t i Heaven’s norm t s * u n g followed up and t s I treated as 
son and pao tranquillized (him)» (sc. Yii); b. ))That Heaven’s norm ko (came to =) 
went as far as to pao tranquillize (liim))> (sc. T’ang). With )>Heaven’s norm» as subject 
in both lines, this makes sheer nonsense. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: a. »T ’ i e n t i Heaven 
guided (him) [sc. Yii], ts’ung tsi pao and followed his son (? whatever that may 
mean) and tranquillized him*, b. »Heaven guided (him) [sc. T’ang] so as to k o correct 
(the Hia) and pao tranquillized him*. Even worse than A. Kiang Sheng follows B as to 
line a, but in line b he says that k o means 89 ’to measure’: *T ’ i e n t i Heaven guided 
(Yin); ko pao if we ko consider (why it) pao tranquillized him* (then it was because 
etc.) An absurd interpr. — C. Sun Sing-yen: ti 90 = 91 (which is quite unfounded), 
so that t’ien ti ts’ung 92 ia equal to t’ien so ts’ung 93 *whom Heaven 
followed*. T s 1 94 {*tsi9g) should be read as 95 (dz'iag) ’to cherish’, k o 55 means ’to 
ascend’. Thus: a. *(The Hia king) t’ien ti ts’ung whom Heaven followed and 
tsi pao cherished and tranquillized*; b. »(The Yin king) t’ien ti ko whom Heaven 
raised and pao tranquillized*. — D. Wang Yin-chi : t i 90 = 96 'to use’ (quite unfoun- 
ded), and tsi 94 = 95 = 97 (like C above), paraphrasing: a. 98 »Heaven t i used 
ts’ung the compliant one and cherished and tranquillized him*. Wang does not expound 
line b. But Chang Ping-lin tries to vindicate that just as tsi 94 in a., means ’to cherish’, 
so k o 55 in b. is but a variant for k i a 99, which via the meaning ’great’ would mean 
’to favour’. A curious jumbling with definitions. — E. Sun (C) and Wang (D) are right 
that tsi pao 100 is a verb equal to i or 2; we have a supporting par. for this binome 
in Kyii: Chou yii, shang: 3 *to cherish and protect the common people*. Cf. Li: Chung 
yung 4 *to (treat as children =) cherish the common people*. Shi wen here expressly 
states that 94 should be read *t8i9g / tsi / tai, and in our Shu line it gives no sound gloss, 
evidently reading it ^tspg here as well. But in fact 96 ^dz'pg (falling tone) ’to breed, to 
foster, to cherish’ and 97 *dz'idg (even tone) ’to cherish’ are aspects of the same word 
stem as 94 ^tspg ’son, child’, meaning fundamentally ’to treat as a child, to fondle’, and 
probably our 94 here in Shu and in Li should really be read *dz'idg, as a verb = ’to cherish’, 
against Shiwen and with Wang and Sun. T i fundamentally means ’to go along a road, 
to follow’ (see Gl. 1337) and since it is here combined with ts’ung ’to follow’, we 
clearly have a binome ti-ts’ung = ’to follow’, here evidently taken in the sense of 
’to follow the wishes of, to indulge’. In line b. t i stands alone corresponding to the 
ti-ts’ung in line a. As to k o 55, since it should be a verb expressing some kind of 
favouring (balancing the tsi ’to cherish’ in line a). Sun is evidently right that it means 
5 ’to rise, to raise’ (a well-attested meaning, e. g. Shu, Lii hing 6 *There was no more 
descending and ascending* — the meaning here unambiguous through the antithesis). 
Thus: a. »Heaven t i - 1 s u n g (followed = ) indulged them and tsi pao cherished and protected 
them»; b. *Heaven t i (followed =) indulged them and k o p a o raised and protected them*. The 
parallelism is quite good. 

1728. Mien ki t’ien jo 7, 

A. Cheng Hiian says mien 5 means 9 ’to face, to turn towards’, and PK’ung 
expounds: »He (Yii) mien faced and k i t’ien examined Heaven (i. e. Heaven’s 
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mind) j o and complied with it». A rhythmically impossible in'. ccepted by Ts*ai, 

Kiang and Sun (and Legge, Couvreur). — B. Wang Yin-chi: i. < is a short-form 

for mien 12, Erya = 10, in Shuowen wr. 11. Since all these for. ^mjan / mian / 

m i e n in rising tone, it is evident that 12 and 11 are simply early al variants of 

the common 10 *to force, make an effort to, strive to*: »He (Yii) strove examine Heaven’s 
(mind) and complied with iU. — C. Yii Yiie: t * i e n jo belong together, and since 
jo = s h u n 14, a t’ien jo = t’ien shun means t * i e n t a o 15 ^Heaven’s 
(way =) norm». That j o 13 should mean tao 16 is of course quite excluded. But 
Yii Sing-wu accepts it, adding another theory: mien 5 is a short-form for mien 17 
’to turn the back on’ (ex. in Ch’u: Li sao), thus: )>They turned the back on the examining 
of Heaven’s norm». — D. P’ei Hiie-hai (in Ku shu hii tsi tsi shi) proposes that j o 13 
should be carried to the next line: jo kin shi etc. 18 and interpreted as = e r 19 
(common): er kin shi »But at the present times». It would be even more tempting 
to say that j o, carried to the following, is an empty initial particle: as such, with time 
adverbs, it is well attested in the Shu: jo si 20 »the other day», jo y i j i 21 »the 
next day», thus here: jo kin shi *ln these times». But, on the one hand, the rhythm 
will be less good: Mien ki t’ien, jo kin shi ki chuei kue ming is 
inferior tomien-ki t’ien-jo, kin-shi ki-chuei kiie-ming. On the 
other hand, and above all, t’ien-jo is proved to be a phr. by a par., see E next. — 
E. The line should be understood on the analogy of a par phr. a few h’nes later: n e n g 
ki mou tsi t’ien 22, where we have the same k i and t’ien and a slightly different 
turning of the phrase. That line means: »He will be able to k i (scrutinize = ) comprehend 
and mou (plan to = ) endeavour to tsi t’ien follow Heavens (Legge refers the 
line to »the elders»: They are capable etc., but obviously, with PK’ung, the insight into 
Heaven’s will in both lines concerns the sovereign). In our shorter first line, mien k i 
t’ien j o we have the same two notions in an inverted order; mien, with Wang 
Yin-chi (B), means’ to strive to’ and corresponds to the m o u ’to plan to, to endeavour 
to’ in the second line. T’ien jo corresponds to tsi t’ien »to follow Heaven». But 
since t’ien jo cannot very well mean this with j o as a verb (with anteposed object), 
we have to construe j o as a noun: t’ien j o = »The Heaven-obeying^ = ’the obedience 
towards Heavens, with t’ien as an objective genitive (as in our Hmitatio Christie, the 
imitation of Christ). Such constructions are not unusual in early Chinese. Thus our 
line 7: iThey strove to (scmtiiiize =) comprehend the obedience toward Heaveni. — The cor- 
rectness of Wang’s idea m i e n = ’to strive to’ is confirmed by a Shu par. where we have 
the two analogous m o u ’to plan to’ and mien ’to strive to’ together as a binome: 

Shu: Li cheng: Mou mien yung p’ei hiin te 23. 

A. PK’ung: »m o u in planning mien (the affairs) in front of you, use those of a 
greatly (trained =) docile virtues. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »If you mou (plan =) judge 
according to m i e n the faces (of people), and yung thereby (consider them as) greatly 
docile in virtue)>. — C. Kiang Sheng follows the stone classics of 175 A. D. which had 
a 1 u a n 24 before m o u; and he takes p ’ e i 25 as 2d ’not’, and mien 8 = 27: »If 
you bring disorder into the plans, and face (?) and use those who have not any docile 
virtues. — D. Sun Sing-yen: »m o u (examine their) counsels, mien (examine their) 
faces, tad use those greatly docile in virtues. — E. Wang Yin-chi: 8 = 12: •Endeavour 
and strive to use those of a greatly docile virtue ». — It is difficult to see how the 1 u a n 
of the stone classics could suit the line, and it spoils the rhythm. E is simple and con- 
vincing. 

1729. Wang pu kan hou yung ku wei yii min yen 2d. 

A. PK’ung punctuates after yung, and says yen 29 = 30 ’to err’. K’ung Ying-ta 
expounds the latter further: 29 (*ngem / ng^m / y e n) is the same as 31 (*ngi^m / ngipm / 
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yen) ’precipitous, perilous* (after Shuowen), but here means ’scraggy, uneven’, hence 
’faulty, to err’ (a curious idea). Thus: »The king should not dare to h o u (place be- 
hind =) neglect yung the employable (sc. good men), and look to and be anxious 
about the (scragginess =) errors of the peoples. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en punctuates after 
h o u : »The king should not dare to be h o u dilatory, and yung hence he should 
look to and be anxious about the perils of the peoples. — C. Shuowen quotes: w e i 
yii min yen, which shows that Hii punctuated after ku:wang pu kan hou 
yung k u. But then opinions vary: a. Kiang Sheng: »The king should not dare to be 
dilatory in k u having regard (for the people), he should be anxious about the dangers 
of the peoples. This simply skips the inconvenient yung. Sun Sing-yen subdivides: 
Wang pu kan hou, yung ku, and connects with the preceding kin h i u 32: 
»As to the present favour (sc. of Heaven towards the Chou), the king should not dare 
to be dilatory, he should yung ku (use =) take advantage of the kind regard (of 
Heaven’s), and stand in fear of the danger (threatening from) the people (sc. its fickle- 
ness)j>. — D. The present Shuowen text quotes our line wei yii min yen under 
the char. 29 yen, which it says is id. with 31, and it has another entry 33 (Ts’ie yiin 
*niap I midp j ]e) = 34 ’much talk, garrulous, to tattle’, and then it quotes a Tso chuan 
line where this 3 e 33 would be a place name — the present Tso text has the similar 
graph 35. Now Wang Ying-lin (Sung time) in K’un hiie ki wen cites Shuowen as quoting 
our line wei yii minx under ]e 33 inst. of under yen 29; Tuan Yii-ts’ai condemns 
this severely, but Yii Yiie justly points out that the Tso place name 35 \s a. reasonable 
variant of yen 29 (36 and 37 being analogous), so that the Tso chuan quotation should 
really belong to 35 and 29, whereas the Shu quotation should belong to j e 55, with 
Wang Ying-lin. Yii concludes that Wang had a better Shuowen version than Sii Hiian 
and Sii K’ie. Our Shu line: wei yii min je 55 is then analogous to Ode 76, phr. 
39 »I fear the gossip of people». This is strikingly plausible. The 55 *niap / midp / j 6 
of Shuowen is but a variant of 40 (same sound) ’garrulous, to tattle’, which occurs in 
Han fei: Kien kie. Thus the word is safely attested. For the rest. Sun Sing-yen’s idea 
that kin ’present’ and hou ’dilatory’ have a logical connection is very good, and we 
obtain: »A8 to the present (heavenly) grace, the king should not dare to be dilatory but make use of the 
k u favour; and he should be apprehensive of the people’s talk*. 

1780. Wang lai shao Shang ti 41. 

A. PK’ung: shao has its ordinary meaning of 42 ’to continue’: »May the king come 
and (continue = ) take over the work of God on High». This is quite in accord with the idea 
of the king asT’ien tsi Son of Heaven (already occurring in early bronze inscrip- 
tions), the young king here taking over the charge of carrying out Heaven’s will. — 
B. Sun Yi-jang: shao has its extended meaning of (’to transmit’ =) ’carry out for 
another, to assist’ (common in Li): »May the king come and assist God on High*. This 
of course is possible, but there is really no reason for abandoning the ancient expl. which 
is quite good. Similarly in Shu: Wen hou chi ming: Yung huei shao nai pi 43 
Sun would interpret shao as = ’to assist*; but the line immediately preceding: 44 has 
the same shao 45 in the sense of ’to continue’ (here unambiguous), and it would be 
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strange indeed if it occurred with two different meanings in two consecutive lines. — 
C. Chang Ping-lin has an eccentric idea that s h a o 45 is equal to c h a o 46, and since 
Erya says this c h a o ^ means h i e n ^7 *to be conspicuous’ (fundamentally: ’to 
shine’), our wang lai shao (chao) Shang ti would mean: )>May the king 
come and appear before God on High)>, in the sense of performing the k i a o sacrifice 
in the suburb. In support he adduces a lost Shu chapter ap. Meng: T’eng Wen Kung, 
hia: 48 (this is quoted as 49 in PK’ungs spurious Wu Ch’eng chapter), which Chang 
believes means: »They appeared before our Chou king». But, as Tsiao Siin correctly has 
developed, shao 45 here has that same sense of kie shao 50 mentioned above: 
’To assist’ = ’to introduce’: »They were (assisted forward to =) introduced to our Chou 
king». 

1731. a. Tsi fu yii t’u chungJi; 

b. K’i tso ta yi k’i tsi shi p’ei Huang t’ien 52, 

A. Cheng Hiian and Wang Su take tsi 53 as = 54 ’to use’ in both lines: a: »And 
(using this =) thereby manage in the centre of the land»; b: ^Having made the great 
city, he shall tsi shi using that (city) be a counterpart to August Heaven». But tsi 
really has no such meaning. PK’ung, realizing that the formulation is different in the 
two lines: a. t s i alone, b. tsi shi, takes the first as = ’self’, the second as = y u n g, 
with Cheng Hiian. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: The tsi in a. means ’self’ and the tsi in b., 
differently construed (with an object), means ’from’, as usual. Thus: a. »And himself 
manage (the government) in the centre of the land*; b. »Having made the great city, he shall (go- 
verning) from there be a counterpart to August Heaven ». (Legge takes tsi shi 55 to refer 
to time: ’henceforth’, which misses the principal idea of the passage, that Lo-yi shall be 
a centre of government). 

Pi si yii shang hia see Gl. 1604. 

1732. Tsi shi chung ji 36, 

A. PK’ung: )>And tsi shi chung from that centre governs. He thus takes shi 
51 as an attribute to chung. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en has realized that tsi shi 55 ’from 
there’ is the same as in the preceding line, and that shi does not belong to chung. He 
paraphrases 58, the Shu phr. thus meaning: »From there you can be in the centre and 
governs. This makes poor sense ()>to be in the centre from there»); we have to modify 
it so as to carry chung to y i : »And from there centrally govern *. 

1733. Tsie sing wei ji k’i mai55. 

^Discipline their (natures =) minds and they will progress dailyD. Yii Sing-wu has 
a speculation that the primary form of tsie 60 is here a mistake for the primary form 
of j e n 61, and that tsie sing should be j e n s h e n g In Lii: Chung ki we 
have, however, the phr. tsie hu sing ye 63, which probably is an allusion to our 
Shu line, and in any case shows that tsie sing was a pre-Han phrase. 

1734. Wang king tso ao 64, 

PK’ung has no explanation. A. Ts’ai Ch’en: »May the king make reverence his 
positions, i. e. take his stand in reverence. This is hardly acceptable with a view to the 
word sequence. — B. Kiang Sheng: »May the king with reverent attention (make a placing =) 
give them their proper positions i. 

1735. Wo pu k’o pu kien yii yu Hia, 65, 

PK’ung paraphrases kien 66 hy 67 'to look at’: »We should not fail to look at the 
lords of Hia». But kien here has more particularly the sense of ’to mirror’ (= 68), 
as shown by a par. in Tsiu kao above: 69 ))Men should not (examine =) mirror them- 
selves in water#. The metaphor is the same here. For further details, see Gl. 763. This 
was already recognized in Han time, for Ts’uei Yin 70 (Hou Han shu: Ts’uei Yin chuan) 
in a memorial quotes 71, 
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1786 . Wo yi wei tsi er kuo ming si jo kung72. 

This follows upon: »Now the king has succeeded to and received their mandate». 

A. PK’ung: »We should (think of =) take warning from the mandates of these two 
states and succeed to j o k u n g those who complied with the meritorious (virtue)j>. 
An impossible construction. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: also consider it as being the mandate 

of these two states; we should succeed to jo k u n g those who had meritsj>. Just as 
bad Bja A, — C. Kiang Sheng and Sun Sing-yen, in the wake of A, rightly insist that 
w e i must be the verb ’to think’ (common in Shu), but in their paraphrases they give 
no satisfactory expl. of j o 74, This j o must evidently be a verb ’to be equal to, to 
equal’. Thus: »We should also remember the mandates of these two states (sc. Hia and Yin), and in 
succeeding them equal their merits 

1787 . Wang nai ch’u fu 75, 

A. The Kin- wen version ap. Lun heng: Shuai-sing read 76: »How the king starts to 
undertake the mandate *. — B. The Ku- wen version ap. PK’ung read as 75 above. PK’ung 
takes f u as = 77 ♦The king first manages (the instruction)^. — A is supported by the 
similar phr. Yu Hia fu t’ien ming 78 9, few lines earlier. 

1788 . Jo sheng tsI wang pu tsai kiie ch’u sheng 79, 

A. Wang Ch’ung (Lun heng: Shuai sing) has a curious speculation that sheng tsi 
80 means a youth of 15 years of age (i. e. the age at which the king entered school): Ht 
is like a new-formed youth (sc. who is just beginning his studies); all depends on his first 
sheng (creation =) formation (education)^. P’i Si-juei, on the other hand, believes 
that the »15 years» are not deduced from the entering into school and there being »formed» 
but from the rule expressed in Tso: Siang 9: »A ruler of a state 81 at 15 begets child*. 
Thus Wang Ch’ung would have understood our sheng tsi as*a begetter*, i. e. youth 
of 15. This is very unlikely, for it is not applicable to the following ch’u sheng. 
In any case, Wang Ch’ung’s idea is extremely far-fetched. — B. PK’ung and Ts’ai 
Ch’en: *It is like bearing a child, all depends on its (time when) just bom*, i. e. when it 
is first taught to be good or bad. Legge tries to improve this by formulating: *It is as 
on the birth of a son, when all depends on (the training of) his early life*. This entails 
that sheng would mean two different things (’to bear’ and ’to live, life’) in the same 
line, which is very unlikely. — C. As pointed out by Chang Ping-lin, Kia Yi (early Han 
time) in Sin shu: T’ai kiao narrates how Ch’eng Wang’s mother, while pregnant with 
him, was very careful of her deportment and thus gave t’ai kiao 82 *womb instruc- 
tion*, i. e. instilled good tendencies in her off-spring already before birth. Since it is a 
question precisely of Ch’eng Wang, this evidently alludes to our Shu passage, and Kia 
understood it thus: *It is like bearing a child, all depends on its first (bearing =) time 
in the mother’s womb*. This is too sophisticated, but Kia is obviously right that sheng 
means the same: ’to bear, birth’ in both places, and the sequel fully explains the simile: 
»It is like bearing a child, all depends on the (first bearing = ) birth, oneself gives it the endowment of 
wisdom (i. e. as innate gift); (so) Heaven endows with wisdom* etc. 
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1789 . Chi kin wo ch’u fu 83, 

Liu Feng-lu would consider chi 84 as a corruption of s h e n 85 or 86 *how much the 
more*. But he fails to see the par. with an earlier line. There we had: wei yu li nien, 
wo pu kan chi yue^7; here we have: ming li nien, chi kin wo ch’u 
f u 88. There is the same chi »we know» in both cases, after the 1 i nien *so and 
so many years’ given by Heaven. Yii Yiie tries to argue that in the former example as 
well, chi is a $particle», which is quite inadmissible. 

1740 . Wang k’i te chi yung k’i t’ien yung ming 59. 

A. PK’ung: »May the king (by the virtue’s use =) by means of virtue pray for Heaven’s 
eternal mandates — B. Yii Sing-wu: te, in Chou script sometimes wr. 90, is here a cor- 
ruption of s i n g 9i, in Chou script 92, and the line should run: »wang k’i sing 
chi, yung k’i etc.: »The king should examine it, and thus pray for» etc. A very 
arbitrary text alteration. 

1741 . Wu yi siao min yin yung fei yi yi kan t’ien lu yung yi 
min jo yu kung95. 

A. PK’ung punctuates: wu yi siao min yin yung fei yi, yi kan t’ien 
lu yung yi min, jo yu kung, and interprets: )>He should not in employing the 
people yin excessively use irregular (times); and he should also dare to t’ien cut 
off 1 u the capital punishments and thus govern the people; j o complying with (Yii 
and T’ang) he will have achievements^. — B. Kiang Sheng, while following A for the 
first half, continues: i>yi kan also how should he dare, by exterminating capital punish- 
ments, to govern the people; j o being compliant (in guiding them), he will have achieve- 
ments#. — C. Ts’ai Ch’en punctuates the latter part thus: yi kan t’ien lu yung 
yi, min jo yu kung, and takes the whole asfarasyung fei yias one 
clause: »He should not, because the small people go to excess and use irregular 
(practises), likewise dare to rule by exterminating capital punishments; min jo the 
people being compliantly treated, he will have achievements^. — D. Wang Yin-chi 
follows Ts’ai Ch’en but for the last part. He punctuates after min (with PK’ung, A 
above), and says jo 94 = n a i 95. Kyii: Chou yu quotes a lost Shu chapter: pi y u 
jen ye, jo neng yu tsi 96. »One must be patient, and then one can be successful#, 
on which Wei Chao j o = n a i (In PK’ung’s spurious chapter Kiin Ch’en this line is 
incorporated but formulated 97). Our jo yu kung would thus mean: #and then 
you can have achievements#. That j o 94 sometimes serves in the sense of 98 {^npg / 
ndi / e r), which is synonymous with and cognate to 95 (*n9g / ndi / n a i) is well 
established, cf. Gl. 1570. But it is hardly necessary to extenuate the j o so strongly 
as to make it a mere particle. It is common in the Shu, meaning ’like this, thus* (e. g. 
Wang jo yiie #The king spoke thus#), and that should be the meaning here: 
»He should not, because the small people go to excess and use irregular (practises), likewise dare to rule 
the people by exterminating capital punishments; (like this =) in this way he will have achievements*. 

1742 . Siao min nai wei hing yung yii t’ien hia99. 

A. PK’ung: hing yung 100 = 1: #The small people then will use him as a model 
in all the world#. This inversion of verb and object is not plausible. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: 
#The small people then will imitate (him) and yung use it (sc. the virtue) in all the 
world#. This is possible in itself, but not applicable in a par. line in Shu: To fang, see 
below. — C. Hing yung is therefore obviously a synonym-binome: ’to imitate and 
use’ is the same as simply ’to imitate’: »The small people then will (imitate and use him =) 
imitate him in all the world*. — D. Wang Nien-sun: Erya says hing 2 = ch*ang 3, 
and this is here only an adverbial phr.: »The small people will then hing constantly 
yung use it (sc. the virtue) in all the world#. This is unacceptable, for hing is equal 
to ch’ang Jinits sense of ’constant norm, law, rule, model’, but certainly not in its 
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sense of ’constantly’. — E. For an nnsupportable idea of Yii Yiie’s that hing means 
the same as yung ’to use’ see Gl. 1458. — We compare: 

Shu: To fang: Kiie min hing yung k’uan4. 

A. PK’img: *The people (even if) hing punished, yung thereby k ’ u a n were 
stimulated^. This is excluded, for the phr. hing yung must reasonably be the same 
as in our Shao kao passage above, and there it is quite clear that h i n g 2 does not 
mean ’punishment’ but ’norm, to take as model, to imitate’, as in Odes 235, 272. Ts’ai 
Ch’en has realized this, but takes yung differently from the corresponding yung 
in B above: »The people hing imitated him, and yung thereby were stimulated^. 
This inconsistency will not do. Hing-yung here again is a synonym-compound: 
»The people hing yung imitated him and k ’ ii a n were stimiilated». — B. Here again 
Wang Yin-chi (in the wake of his father Nien-sun) would take hing as = ’constantly’, 
and Yii Yiie as = ’to use’, both unacceptable, see above. 

1748 . Yiie wang hien5. 

A. PK’ung insists that y ii e d should mean y ii 7, paraphrasing 8, which makes 
poor sense and is therefore expoimded by K’ung Ying-ta: 9, thus: *In a king’s (prin- 
ciples) he will be illustrious*. — B. Y ii e is a mere initial particle (see Gl. 1207): *The 
king will then become illnstrions ». 

1744 . Shi wu t’i yu Yin li nieni(?. 

All the commentators, ancient and modem, explain s h i ii by y u n g 72. S h i is 
well attested in the sense of 12 ’to use’, hence also = ’using (this), thereby’, but it fre- 
quently is a mere particle carr 3 dng over from one line to another, e. g. Ode 191, phr. 13 
*the disorder is never settled, every month it grows*. For many more ex. see Gl. 103, 
519, 654, 713. Here it is no more than such a particle, which Legge rightly realized. 

1745 . Kan yi wang chi ch’ou min po kiin tsi yiie yu min pao 
shou wang wei ming 14, 

A. PK’ung says 15 *3i6g / zipL / c h ’ o u = id ’a vis-lt-vis, to match’; the fundamental 
sense of the word being ’to respond’, it can also mean a ’co-respondent, a vis-^-vis, a 
match’, hence also ’an adversary, enemy’ (Shiwen records the variant 77, same sound, 
’to pledge a cup in response’, which is etym. the same word). PK’ung further takes y ii e 
6 = 7 ’in’ (considering it as a variant for 18, which Erya defines as = 7) and p a o 7^ 
SL8 = 20 ’peace’. Thus: *I dare, with the king’s po kiin tsi all grandees ch’ou 
min who respond to the people, yiie yu min in the cherishing of the people pao 
shou peacefully receive the king’s majestic decrees*. Kiang Sheng modifies this in 
reading yiie yu min pao together: »in aiding the people’s peace*. — B. Sun 
Sing-yen: ch’ou 75 is a loan char, for 27 *d'i6g / /ch’ou ’dense, thick’, just 
as it was in Shu: Wei tsi, see Gl. 1509. And y u 22 stands for 23 (same sound). Thus: 
*I dare, with the king’s (dense =) numerous people and po kiin tsi yiie yu min 
such grandees who possess people, peacefully receive* etc. — C. Ts’ai Ch’en rightly in- 
sists on the contrast between ch’ou min 24 and y u min 25, Since y u normally 
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means ’friend’ and c h ’ o u commonly means ’enemy’, it would be strange indeed if 
c h ’ o u did not have that sense here, where it obviously balances y u ’friend’. Y ii e is 
a mere particle, as often (see Gl. 1207). Thus: *I dare, with all the grandees of the kmg’s 
hostile people (sc. the vanquished Yin) and with the friendly people (i. e. the allied states), observe and 
receive the king’s majestic decrees ». 


Lo kao. 


1746. Chen fu tsi ming pi 2d. 

A. PK’ung believes that this refers to Chou Kung’s handing over the government to 
the young king, and he takes t s i in the dative: »I restitute to t s i you ming pi the 
bright sovereign’s (govemment)». To supply the salient word ’government’, which is not 
in the text, will certainly not do. Kiang Sheng and Sun Sing-yen therefore turn it 
differently: restitute you as bright sovereign*. They all believe that this was the opi- 

nion of the Han scholars, because in Han shu: Wang Mang chuan, in a memorial to the 
throne of the year 5 A. D., it is said that upon Ch’eng Wang’s attaining manhood, Chou 
Kung 27 *handed over to him the administrative documents and said: *fu tsi ming 
p i». But this is not at all conclusive, see B next. — B. Wang An-shi: f u means ’to 
report’: »I report to (you) my son and bright sovereign ». This was followed by Ts’ai Ch’en 
and later scholars like Yii Yiie and Wang Kuo-wei. It is strongly supported by a par. 
in Shu: Li cheng 28 *A11 I report to you, young son and king*. (Sun Yi-jang, because 
of this par., would carry the w a n g from next line here: chen fu tsi ming pi 
w a n g, but that is excluded, for the ming pi reverts in the next line, ending the 
passage, which shows that the phr. should not be p i w a n g). Now this interpr. (as 
pointed out by Yii Yiie) was already that intended in the Han- time memorial in A above 
(Han shu), for after the line there quoted it continues: »Chou Kimg had earlier constantly 
given orders in the king’s name, and on his own authority acted, 29 without reporting; 
therefore (now) he said: fu tsi ming kiin<3(?»I report to you, bright sovereign*. 
And we may add that Huai-nan-tsi seems to have held the same opinion, for in Huai: 
Fan lim he says that Chou Kung with the face towards the North as a subject served 
Ch’eng Wang; 31 *He asked permission, and then he reported, and then he acted (Kao 
Yu: f u 52 = 55 ’to report’), which obviously alludes to our Shu passage. Thus B is the 
oldest interpr. attested, and it suits the context best: the sequel is a detailed report of 
the founding of the new capital. — C. Chuang Shu-tsu agrees that f u means ’to report*, 
but would take pi 54 as = ’law’: *I report to you on the bright law*, which, however, 
makes poor sense in the context. — D. Yii Sing-wu, who insists that chen 35 should 
be a genitive (as it mostly is in the bronze inscriptions, but far from always in the Shu), 
concludes that f u t s i 55 is a noim; and since f u can mean 57 ’to repeat’, f u t s i 
(*additional son*?) would be a term meaning ’brother’s son’. Thus: »My nephew, bright 
sovereign!*. But there is not the slightest support for such a meaning of f u tsi. 

1747. Wang ju fu kan ki t’ien ki ming ting ming yii nai yin 
pao ta siang tung t’u k’i ki tso min ming pi 55. 

A. PK’ung: j u 5^ is often equal to w a n g 45 ’to go’; and since w a n g alone 
frequently means w a n g j i 44 *in (gone = ) past days, formerly*, j u should mean 
the same: *The king in the past has not dared to come to (an understanding of) Heaven’s 
(foundation charge and tranquillizing charge =) first charge to the Chou and its charge 
(to them) to tranquillize (the world); I therefore, succeeding (to Wen and Wu) have pao 
tranquillized (the world); I greatly surveyed the Eastern lands, so as to (foundingly =) 
first make for the people a bright sovereign’s (government)*. An impossible construction. 
Moreover j u 55 means ’to go to’ (with an object, the goal), never *in past times*. — 
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B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »The king is as if he dare not come to (an understanding of) Heaven’s 
founding decree and definitely settling decree; I therefore, following the Guardian (i. e. 
the prince of Shao), have grandly inspected the Eastern lands, in order to found (a place 
where) he shall be the people’s bright sovereign*. The second half here is a great im- 
provement on PK’ung. — C. Kiang Sheng: »If the king dare not reach to Heaven’s 
founding charge (i. e. that given to Wen Wang) and its definitely settling charge (to 
Wu Wang), I have yin continued p a o the tranquillizing, and* etc. Sun Sing-yen 
tries to improve this ty taking } u 39 as = e t 42: wang er fu kan = *The king 
dare not* etc. — D. Sim Yi-jang, who would connect wang 43 with the preceding 
line (which is not allowable, see Gl. 1746) interprets: ju fu kan ki *(I report to you, 
my son and bright sovereign) as if I dare not attain to* (sc. the standard of the ancient 
sovereigns). Yii Sing-wu, keeping the wang, explains: *If the king dare not attain to 
(the standard etc.)* — E. Wang Kuo-wei: j u 3^ is equal to er 42 and this again is 
equal to j u 44 ’you’; f u kan 43 is an abbreviation of f u kan f u 43: *King, you 
dare not but reach to Heaven’s founding charge and definitely establishing charge*. 
Utterly unacceptable speculations. — P. Another interpr. The whole line refers to the 
foundation k i 47 of the city of Lo as a new capital for the young king to dominate the 
whole realm. He is not satisfied with the earlier capital Hao alone, he needs a more 
central place. That this is the purport follows from the subsequent narrative. Thus: *If 
the king dare not (come to = ) settle in (the place where) Heaven founded the mandate and fixed the 
mandate (i. e. the Western capital Hao), I have followed the Guardian (i. e. the prince of Shao) andgrandly 
inspected the eastern lands, in order to found (a place where) he shall be the people’s bright sovereign*. 

1748 . Chao chi yii Lo shi43. Not, with Cheng Hiian and PK’ung: *In the 
morning I came to the s h i multitudes of Lo», but: »In the morning I came to the (intended) 
capital Lo», see Gl. 761. 

1749 . Wei Lo shi 4^. 

A. Cheng Hiian paraphrases: *(In the region of Lo), you could for long place the people 
there and make them work the fields and feed you*. Thus: *The (region of) Lo (could) 
feed you*. — B. PK’ung: s h i ’to eat’ refers to the ink on the oracle bones: *In regard 
to the Lo, (the ink) was (eaten =) absorbed*, i. e. the omen was good. PK’ung could 
know very little of the oracle technique, and this interpr. is an arbitrary guess. — C. Yii 
Yiie adduces several early cases in which s h i ’to eat’ has been defined as = y u n g 
50 ’to use’ by the commentators, and wei Lo shi would thus mean: *The (region of) 
Lo (could) be used*. But in the said examples y u n g ’to use’ is only a free rendering 
of the extended sense of ’to consume’, and the line would then really mean: »The (region 
of) Lo (was eatable =) could be used for maintenance*. This suits the context badly, 
for the whole passage describes the divination about various localities, and wei L o 
shi should, with B, refer to the answer of the oracle, not an estimate of the officials 
that the region was fertile. — D. Hence we must conclude that shi 51 ((?’ j^^) stands 
for something else. Probably it is a loan char, (phonetic without radical, Chou fashion) 
for c h ’ i 52 (*t*idk) ’to order, to command, to direct’ (ex. of this word in Kyii: Ts’i yii 
etc.), thus: >»It was (the region of) Lo that was ordered » (sc. by the oracle). A similar use 
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as a short-form we have in Kyii: Tsin yii 53, where s h i serves as short-form (without 
radical) for 54. 

1750. K'itsoChoup’ihiu55. 

A. PK’img: »He will establish Chon, so as to respond to the grace*. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: 
»He will make (the place where) Chou shall respond to the graces. — C. Sim Sing-yen 
(alternatively): »He will make it p ’ i a counterpart to Chou (i. e. to the earlier capital 
Hao), h i u and it will be fine)). — No reason to abandon the earliest interpr. 

1761. P’ ing lai lai shi yii pu hiu heng ki 56. 

A. Cheng Hiian takes the repetition of 1 a i to indicate two messengers: ))P ’ i n g 
messengers 1 a i have come 1 a i and corner. — B. PK’ung punctuates: p * i n g lai, 
lai shi yii etc. The first p’ing lai is a repetition from an earher line ())He has 
sent a messenger to come»): »P ’ i n g lai »He has sent a messenger to come; lai shi yii 
and he has come to show me * etc. (Wang Kuo-wei refers the second 1 a i to the king him- 
self, but it is difficult to see how the line could then be construed). — C. Yii Yiie 
would evade the repetition of lai by taking the second as a short-form for lai 57 
’to give’, a very forced expl. B is simple and reasonable. — PK’ung takes p u hiu 
»the happiness of the oracles )) and heng k i »the constant auspiciousness (of the site)» 
as two coordinated phr. Ts’ai Ch’en better: »the grace and constant anspicionsness of the oracles *. 

1752. Wo er jen kung cheng5^. 

A. PK’ung: cheng 5^ = cheng 60: mWe two men (sc. I and the prince) shall 
together regulate (this auspicious business)^. — B. Ma Jung says cheng = tang 
61. Now this t a n g is just as obscure and ambiguous as the cheng of the text. 
Legge says: ))We two (the king and the prince) sustain the responsibility in commom. 
Liu Feng-lu refers e r j e n to Wen Wang and Wu Wang: »Our two men (Wen and 
Wu) will both find it correct)). The word cheng is common in the sense of ’straight, 
correct, proper’ (it is etym. closely cognate to 60), and when it has its sense of ’divination 
inquiry* it really means ’to verify, to determine what is correct’. With the char, enlarged 
into 62 {*tieng, even tone) it means (Ode 268) ’auspicious’ (properly: ’correct’). In the 
present context, referring to oracles, it must mean: »We two men have both verified (sc. 
the reading of the oracles)*. 

1753. Pai shou k’i shou huei yen 63. 

A. PK’ung supplies a k ’ i u 64 after shou: »Saluting and bowing my head to the 
groimd (I seek) his instructive words)). Kiang Sheng and Sun Sing-yen supply a 65: 
))(I receive) his instructive words)). Ts’ai Ch’en better paraphrases nn order to thank for)), 
and indeed huei yen is the direct object of pai shou k’i shou: »I salute 
and bow the head to the ground for his instructive words*. — B. Yu Sing-wu: As recognized 
by Wu Ta-ch’eng, the char. 66 can be a variant for m o u 67 ’to plan, consult, deli- 
berate’: in the Wang-sun K’ien-che Bell inscription we have 68 in the sense of 69. Indeed, 
in Ode 20, 70 has the Han school variant 71. Thus: »I salute and bow the head to the 
groimd for his deliberating words)). — B is quite possible, but since huei 66 makes 
excellent sense in its ordinary and common reading = ’to instruct’, we have no reason 
to abandon the earliest interpr. 

1754. Wang chao ch’eng Yin li si yii sin yi 72. 

A. Cheng Hiian and Pan Ku (Po hu t’ung: Li yiie), foil, by PK’ung: ))May the king 
first (lifting, raising =) employing the rites of the Yin, sacrifice in the new city)). — 
B. Wang An-shi, foil, by Ts’ai Ch’en: yin 73 — 74 ’ample’. The meaning ’great, ample, 
numerous’ is well attested, e. g. Ode 95, phr. 75 ))In great crowds they fill the ground)); 
Tso: Ch’eng 16, phr. 76 ))Just now (in the ampleness of the affairs =) when there is so 
much to do» (Tu Yii: yin 73 = 74) etc. (cf. Gl. 1448, common). Thus: )>May the king 
first (lift =) undertake ample rites and sacrifice in the new city)). — C. Chang Ping-lin 
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insists that y i n in the sense of ’ample, full, grand* was applied as a technical term for 
a certain kind of sacrifice. An example from Kungyang: Wen 2, phr. 77 »In 5 years they 
twice made yin sacrifices is not conclusive, since this may equally well mean s. . . 
made ample sacrifices. But in Tso: Siang 22, phr. 78 sto sacrifice with a single sheep, 
and to make yin (sthe ample sacrifices) with a sheep and a pigs, the word is unambigu- 
ously a technical name for a particularly full sacrifice. Thus: sMay the king first, employ- 
ing the rites of the yin sacrifice, sacrifice in the new citys. Wang Kuo-wei adds that 
the yin was an inaugural sacrifice to Heaven introducing a new reign, an unproved 
speculation. — C is tempting. On the other hand, the combination yin 1 i 79 speaks 
rather in favour of B. We have a very close par. in Li: Sang ta ki with this very 
combination: 80 sThe host prepared the rites (ritual gifts) for a great offerings (Cheng 
Hiian: y i n = 81). But after all, historical considerations are strongest in favour of 
the ancient interpr. A. The Chou, from their strong-hold in Shensi, pushed eastward, 
founding a new capital city seast of the passess, in the north of Honan, the central sphere 
of the ancient Yin; and this only a few years after the fall of the Yin. They were here, 
indeed, practically in enemy country, and it was prudent, in order to reconcile the Honan 
population to the new regime, to be conservative in regard to the sacred rites. This is 
underlined by c h a o sat firsts. C h ’ e n g 82 therefore probably did not mean ’to lift’ 
here, but ’to correspond to’ (very common), thus: »May the king at first, (corresponding 
to =) in accordance with the rites of the Yin, sacrifice in the new city». Cf Gl. 1755 below. 

1755. Hien chi wu wen 83. 

A. PK’ung: sRange in order (sc. for sacrifice) all those for whom there are no docu- 
mentss, i. e. who are not registered in the rituals. A curious interpr. — B. Kiang Sheng: 
sRange them all in order, (and sacrifice) without (ornament =) displays. — C. Wang 
Yin-chi: wen is a short-form (Chou fashion) for wen 85 ’to confuse’ (well-attestod 
word), thus: »Range everything in order without confusions — D. Yii Sing-wu: c h i 

stands for y i 97 (^diar) in the sense of ’simple’: sMake everything simple and 
without (ornament =) displays. Very unlikely. — C is a brilliant interpr., confirming 
the ancient expl. in Gl. 1754 above. The king is told to sacrifice according to the Yin 
rites (in order to placate the Honan population), and to be careful to do everything 
properly, without confusion: he should avoid every step in the ceremonies that could 
incite the animosity of the crowd. 

1756. Yii wei yiie shu yu shi^^. 

A. PK’ung: sT said: may there be (good governing) affairss. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: 
s. . . you will probably have taskss. — C. Kiang Sheng: y u s h i <5P is a technical 
term for ’sacrifice’, e. g. Tso: Hi 9, phr. 90 sThe Son of Heaven had a (sacrificial) per- 
formance in the (temples of) Wen and Wu». Since the whole passage here deals with 
sacrifices, that must be the meaning here: »I said (to them): may you (have performances = ) 
partake in the sacrifices ». 

1757. Kin wang tsi ming yiie ki kung tsung yi kung tso yiian si 91. 

A. PK’ung: »Now may the king go and command saying: record the merits, and, 

for tsung honouring (people), according to their merits let them (make) act in the 
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great sacrifices*. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: *Now may the king t s i immediately m i n g 
command and say: record kung tsung those distinguished by merits, and accord- 
ing . . .* etc. — C. Lu Te-ming (Shiwen) records a variant j i 92 for 93, and Kiang 
Sheng has adopted this: *Now on the day when the king t s i m i n g goes to his man- 
date, he should k i kung record the meritorious ones and tsung distinguish them, 
and according*, etc. — D. Sun Sing-yen reverts to the reading y ii e 93, which he 
takes to be the empty particle (= 94), so common in the Shu: »Now when the king goes 
to his mandate, he should* etc. (= C). — E. Sun Yi-jang: kung tsung P5is prob- 
ably a title: *the recorder of merits* (equal to the Si hiin 96 of the Chouli), just as the 
director of rites is called (in Yao tien) chi tsung 97 (he adds that in Tsiu kao, the 
phr. tsung kungP^ probably means the same, which is quite excluded; the con- 
text there indicates a more general sense: *the honoured officers*). Thus: *Now the 
king should immediately command, saying: record with the kung tsung recorder 
of merits, and according . . .* etc. But no text having such a title is known, so that this 
guess is quite arbitrary. — P. Liu Feng-lu: in Hiao king we read 99 *(Chou Kimg) in 
the ancestral temple sacrificed to Wen Wang to match Grod on High*. Our tsung 
yi kung tso yuan si has this meaning: *In the ancestral temple according to 
merits let them act in the fundamental sacrifice* (sc. to the founder). In fact we had our 
term y ii a n si 100 in Tsiu kao with precisely this meaning, as clearly shown by the 
context there. — G. Wang Kuo-wei: the line from k i kung etc. are the words of 
the king quoted by Chou Kimg; and k u n g i »the merit* refers to the building of the 
city Lo; y ii a n si means *the sacrifice inaugurating a new era*, hence also *the first 
year (of a new era)*. Thus: »(I shall) record the merit and honour (of having achieved 
the Lo work), and because of the merit make y ii a n si the inaugural first-year 
sacrifice*. This is all very forced, and moreover invalidated by the Tsiu kao par. quoted 
in F above, which shows y ii a n si to have quite another meaning. — H, Yii Sing-wu: 
k i 2 is an error for s i 3 ’sacrifice’. And since k u n g 4 and k u n g d are often inter- 
changeable, kung tsung 95 should be 6, and this is equal to the tsung kung 
in Ode 240, phr. 7: huei yii tsung kung *He was obedient to the (dead) princes 
of his clan*. T s i m i n g 8 means *(go for an order = ) ask for an order*. Thus: »Now 
the king will go for an order, and sacrifice to the (dead) princes of the clan; by the meri- 
torious ones he will y ii a n si make the great sacrifice*. All exceedingly speculative. — 
I. That m i n g 9 should here mean ’mandate’ (C, D) is vetoed by the next line, where 
we again have ming yiio 10 clearly meaning ’to order, command’, referring to the 
king. T s i ii always is a verb ’to approach, to go to’ in the Shu (with A), and the 
meaning ’immediately’ (B) belongs to a later style. As to tsung i2, F is strikingly 
plausible. We thus obtain: »Now may the king go and command, saying: record the merits, and 
in the ancestral temple according to merits let them act in the fundamental sacrifices ». 

1758. Wei ming yiie ju shou ming tu pi p’ei shi kung tsaiiJ. 

A. PK’ung punctuates wei ming yiie, ju shou ming tu, pi p’ei, shi 
kung t s a i : *(Heaven) having given the mandate, you have received the mandate 
t u (amply =) solidly, you should pi p’ei aid and enhance (it), shi kung and 
observing the merits, t s a i record them*. An impossible construction. — B. Ts’ai 
Ch’en: *And may you command, saying: you (officers) have received your changes, 
t u p i may you (solidly =) sincerely assist (the royal house); grandly display the records 
of your merits*. — C. Sun Yi-jang: to 14 {*t6k) is loan char, for 15 (H6k): »You have 
received (the preceding king’s) charge to t u correct p i and assist (me)*. — D. Yii 
Sing-wu: p ’ e i id is a particle = i7; t s a i 18 stands for 19, so that the line p’ei 
shi kung tsaiis equal to 20, whatever that may mean. — E. Wang Kuo-wei: 
t s a i 18 = 21, as often in the Shu, and kung-tsai is a binome. Wang believes 
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that the line is spoken by Ch’eng Wang to Chou Rung: )>Grandly show your k u n g 
t s a i achievementsi> (sc. in building Lo). — In this embarras de richesse of proposals, 
a combination of B and E seems most simple and plausible: »And may yon command, 
saying: yon (officers) have received yonr charges, sincerely to assist (me), may yon grandly show 
yonr kung tsai achievements ». 

1759 . Nai ju k’i si tsi kiao kung 22. 

A. Fu Sheng in Shang shu ta chuan reads 23, adding that a ’commentary’ (evidently 
pre-Han) defines 24 (*g'gk, sl 8 — 25 (*g'bg). This latter means ’to imitate, emulate’, 
but also causative: ’to cause to emulate, to stimulate’, as in Shu: Tsi ts’ai 26 )>When 
the king stimulates (gives injunctions to) the princes of the states^. From Fu Sheng’s 
paraphrase it is clear that he took 24 = 25 in this sense: »Then you should in every 
thing yourself stimulate them to achievements^. The char. 24 has two readings: *g'gk / 
ydk / h ii e ’to learn’; and (causative:) g'^ / yau / h i a o ’to cause to learn, to teach, 
to instruct’ (in this sense sometimes enlarged into 27). There is a close parallelism 
between 25 ’to emulate’: ’to cause to emulate, to stimulate’ and 24 ’to learn’: ’to cause 
to learn, to teach’. And the *g'^ 26 ’to cause to learn, to teach’ and *g'og 25 ’to cause 
to emulate, to stimulate’ are indeed but two aspects of one and the same word stem. 
Evidently Fu Sheng did not read his 24 as *g'gk / ydk / h ii e ’to learn’, but as (= 27) 
*g'^ I yau / h i a o ’to teach, to instruct’. Hence his version on this point becomes 
practically synonymous with PK’ung’s version, which has 28 *kog / kau /kiao ’to 
teach’ (yet another aspect of the same stem). If we take PK’ung’s kung 2^ as short- 
form for Fu Sheng’s 30 (the two words are cognate, and the characters often interchange- 
able), we obtain, in close agreement with Fu Sheng: »Then yon should in everything (teach) 
instruct them to achievements — B. PK’ung: »Then you should in everything yourself 
instruct your officers)). — C. Sun Yi-jang: kiao 28 and 24 stand for 25 in the sense 
of ’to achieve, to effect’: »Then you should (command them) s i t s i all themselves to effect 
their achievements^. — No reason for abandoning the earliest version and interpr. 

Ju tsi k’i p’engseeGl. 1331. 

1760 . Kiie jo yi ki fu shi ju y ii 31, 

Fu shi: 

PK’ung and Ts’ai Ch’en paraphrase 32, without explaining the f u, which has several 
meanings. The fundamental sense being ’to lay the hand on’, hence often ’to soothe, 
tranquillize’, Legge says ))your soothing measures)), Couvreur on the contrary ))reglez 
toutes choses)). But in 33 can also mean ’to accommodate oneself to, to follow’ 34, 
see Gl. 1685; Kiang Sheng therefore paraphrases 35 ))accommodate yourself to the (govern- 
ment) affairs)). This making poor sense. Sun Sing-yen turns it differently: 36 ))follow the 
precedent affairs)) (i. e. old traditions). But the single shi J7 of the Shu text of course 
means nothing of the sort. In fact, by a natural extension of meaning f u ’to lay the 
hand on’ means ’to take in hand, to handle’: f u shi »to handle the affairs)). 

The whole line: 


/ xn z. iL s: ^ //. ty /t. % /j. 

1ft % /s:^ /7.^ ^ z/. "f 
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A. PK’ung punctuates: kiie jo yi, ki fu shi, ju yii. Thus: tin following the 
laws and in handling the affairs, be like me*. — B. Yii Sing-wu: There are two Shu ex. 
in which a line ends by k ii e jo 38: Li cheng 39 and K’ang wang chi kao 40, Yii there- 
fore would carry k ii e j o to the preceding line: 41\ but a line sii fu k’i tsiie 
k ii e jo makes no sense. Yii, however, similarly carries the y ii to the following 
line, and thus obtains, as a remainder, a line: yi ki fu shi ju45in which lu 33 
would mean 34 = ’to obey’ and j u 44 would stand for 45, thus: will y i constantly 

come to and obey and serve youi>. Exceedingly forced. — C. Sim Yi-jang would take 
jo y i 45 as = 47 »as usuab, but the following k i 45 is then less natural than in 
interpr. A. 

1761 . P’ing hiang tsi yu liao4^. 

A. PK’ung: »Cau8e them to hiang tsi go to yu liao the offices they shall 
have». But liao does not mean ’office’ but’ officer’ or rather ’colleague’. — B. Ts’ai 
Ch’en punctuates after hiang: »p’ing cause them to (know your) hiang inten- 
tions, (may they) go to the offices they shall havej>. An extraordinary forcing of the 
text. — C. Sun Sing-yen: y u 55 stands for 51 (homophonous char., often interchange- 
able): »Make them hiang tsi tom to yu liao their colleagues*. 

Ming t s o y u k u n g cf. Gl. 1446. Tun ta ch’eng yii see Gl. 1630. 

1762 . Ju yung yu ts’i52. 

A. PK’ung: »You will forever have (words about you =) praise*. Kiang Sheng in support 
adduces an analogous line in Ode 278, phr. 53 »In order to perpetuate the fame». Sun 
Sing-yen, evidently troubled by the difficulty that t s ’ i ’words, speech’ should mean 
’praise, fame’, argues that 54 (often wr. 55) ^zpg I zi / is' i (even tone) stands for 56 
(same sound, but falling tone) ’afterwards, to follow after, inherit’ etc., thus: »that which 
comes after* in the sense of Germ. ’Nachruf’. This seems unnecessary; nothing could be 
more natural, as an extension of meaning, than this: you will forever be spoken of: you 
will forever have (words about you =) praise. — B. Yii Sing-wu, who carries the 
preceding 57 here, and takes this as = 55, says 54 (^zpg) stands for 59 (*didg / t / y i) 
’cheerful’: yii ju yung yu yi *1 wish that you forever shall have joy*. Arbitrary 
and unnecessary loan speculations. 

1763 . Ju wei ch’ung tsi, wei chung 60, 

A. PK’ung: *Yoa, young man, may you (bring to an end =) achieve (the work)*. — B. 
Yii Yiie: in several early texts there is the variant ch’ung 61 for 62 (see Gl. 140); 
hence chung 61 can here also serve for ch’ung 60 ’exalted’, and the line means: 
*You are a young man, but exalted* (in your position). An unnecessary loan speculation. 

1764 . Ju k’i k ing shi (chi) po pi hiang 55. 

A. PK’ung reads this as one line; he does not tell us how he read 54. K’ung Ying-ta 
took it in the reading *sidk / sidk /shi ’to know’: *You should with careful attention 
know (which of) the many princes bring offerings*. But Kiang Sheng better reads 54 
*iidg I I chi ’to commemorate, to record’ (common): *You should carefully record 
(which of) the many princes bring offerings*. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en punctuates after king: 
*You should be carefully attentive; (then) you will know which* etc. This is certainly 
no improvement. 

1765 . Wei shi k’i shuang wu 55. 

A. PK’ung: *The affairs (of the government) will be shuang faulty and w u dis- 
graced*. — B. Chang Ping-lin: in Ode 164 the line wai yii k’i wu55 has the 
variant k’i w u 57 in Tso. If 55 ’business’ can be loan char, for 57 ’to disgrace’, the 
latter could equally well serve for the former, and the line means: *As to the affairs, 
it will shuang make faulty the business*. But, as expl. in our Gl. 413, w u 55 in the 
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Ode stands for 68 ’to maltreat* (*miug), and 67 (*miu) is not a variant for the same word, 
but a gloss word explaining 66. Thus 67 {*miu) certainly cannot serve for 66 (*miug) 
’business’. — C. Shi 69 ’affair’ does not refer to the mffairs of governments but to 
the ^performances of the great sacrifices (as often). The princes come to court to 
contribute their offerings to these sacred rites: »The performances (of the sacrifices) will be 
faulty and disgraced ». 

1766 . Nai wei ju tsi pan chen pu hia t’ing chen kiao ju 70. 

A. Shuowen quot^: 71, defining this 72 as = f e n 75 ’to divide’. Cheng Hiian like- 
wise defines the 74 of the Ku-wen text as = f e n 73. Shiwen reads 74 here *pwan / 
pwan /pan, considering it as a variant for 75 ’to distribute’. The 72, unknown in Ts’ie 
yiin, is read ♦ptaw / / p i n in Kuang yiin. From Hii’s quotation it follows that he 

pimctuated after pin, not taking the following words as a direct object of that verb. 
Hence Kiang Sheng and Sim Sing-yen read: nai wei ju tsi pin (pan), chen 
pu hia t’ing, chen kiao ju, and consider t’ing as short for t’ing cheng 

76 »to hear the affairs of Government)), i. e. to administer government, a common phr. 
(e. g. Tso 'pcLsaim). Thus: *You, youngster, should share (with me); I have no sufficient 
time for hearing (sc. all the affairs of government); I will teach you». There is far too 
much unexpressed to be supplied, acc. to this interpr. But above all, 74 (of which 72 
is obviously but a variant) is common meaning 73 in the sense of ’to divide, to distribute’, 
then obviously id. w. 75 and read *pwan / pwan /pan, e. g. Li: Tsi yi: pan k ’ i n 

77 »to distribute the game (caught in the hunt)», but it never means ’to share in, to 
partake of’. — B. PK’ung divides differently: nai wei ju tsi, pan (pin) chen 
pu hia, t’ing chen kiao ju: )>You, youngster, should share in what I have 
no sufficient time for; listen to my instructions to you». This is unreasonable talk on the 
occasion when Chou Kung hands over the whole government to the king. And the same 
objection obtains here: pan means ’to divide, to distribute*, not ’to share in’. — C. 
Ts’ai Ch’en, while stating that he does not understand the phr., quotes a proposal to 
this effect: »You youngster should pan (distribute =) signalize everywhere my having 
no leisure (i. e. how hard-working I am)». (Couvreur turns it differently: ^Etendea les 
institutions que je n’ai pas eu le temps de developper))). — D. Sun Yi-jang punctuates 
like A, but takes pan 74 = ’to distribute’ (very common) in the sense of ’to dispense 
bounties to’, referring to the earlier ^recording of merits»; wei ju tsi pan: *You, 
youngster, should dispense (bounties), chen pu hia t’ing but I have no leisure 
to (listen to =) receive (sc. any recompense)^, a modest pu kan 75 (!) An absurd 
idea. — E. Chu Tsiin-sheng: Shuowen’s char. 79 (*pwan / pwan /pan) must be a 
variant for our 74. And it is defined by Hii as = 80. Thus 74 should mean f u s h i 
80 ))to distribute the tasks (of work))) (This is the meaning of the term f u s h i, e. g. in 
Kyii: Lu yii hia). Chang Ping-lin accepts this idea of Chu’s and pimctuates after h i a : 
j)You, youngster, should distribute (the tasks), I have no leisure (for it)». — P. Chuang 
Shu-tsu believes that the first chen 81 should be 52, as a variant for h ii n 53, and 
that 84 stands for the 85 ’not far away’ of the Odes (see Gl. Ill): ))You, youngster, 
pan h ii n your spreading the teachings (of Wen and Wu) p u hia should it not be 


(/. a. a. ^ ^ O'M orl#. # * c£^ 
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far-reaching». — G. Yii Sing-wu adduces various ex. in which the phonetics 73 and 86 
interchange in the phonetic series (Ode 221, phr. 87: Ode 233, phr. 88 etc.) and proposes 
that 74 is loan char, for 89 ’to overthrow’: »If you, youngster, overthrow (things), I shall 
have no leisure to t’ing (listen to =) follow yom. A curious speculation. — H. 
Another interpr. We should follow the earliest interpunctation and read 74 pan, since 
it is exceedingly well attested as a variant for 75 which means ’to divide, distribute, 
range in a series, acc. to rank, a rank*. But unlike all the interpr. above p a n is not a 
transitive verb with an object understood. The line is explained by a par. in Tso: Siang 
12, phr. 90: »When his promotion does not exceed his class, his position (is ranked =) 
is put in its proper rank)>. Our line thus means: »Now yon, youngster, pan are (ranked =) 
put in your proper rank (as king), but I shall not be idle, you should listen to my instructions to you 

1767 . Yii fei min yi 91. 

A. PK’ung: »(my instructions to you) in the constant norms of aiding the peoples. — 

B. Ts’ai Ch’en takes m i n in the genitive: »in aiding the people’s constant natures. — 

C. Sun Yi-jang: fei 92 is loan char, for fei 93. We saw in Gl. 1609 and 1674 various 
Shu ex. in which 92 in this way serves for 93, and Sun adduces as par. the Lii hing 
passage below and also Shao kao: yung fei yi 94 »(the people) use (what is not the 
proper norms =) irregular practises^. Thus: i>(My instructions to you) in regard to fei 
what is not min y i the proper practises of the people ». — We compare: 

Shu: Lii hing: Shuai yi yii min fei yi 95. 

A. PK’ung: shuai following (the proper path) y i y ii min they governed the 
people fei y i and aided (promoted) the constant norms». — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: *They 
led on and governed the people, and aided their constant natures. — C. Kiang Sheng 
prefers to take shuai as = Pd ’to follow’: »S h u a i following (this), they governed^ 
etc. (= A). Sun Sing-yen, on the other hand, says 97 is a »particle» (quite unfounded). — 

D. Sun Yi-jang: fei 92 here again is equal to 98; and we may add, with Legge (see his 
index), that shuai means ’all, in everything’ (cf. Gl. 642, 1089, 1350, 1406), thus: 
»In all they (regulated =) brought order into the irregular practices of the people ». — In both 
these cases Sun is evidently right, in the light of the Shu par. in Gl. 1609 and 1674. 

1768 . Tu sii nai cheng fu 99. 

A. PK’ung explains s ii 100 by 1 ’to arrange in order’, and cheng f u refers to 
Wu wang: ^Solidly (arrange in order =) keep in order (the principles of) your correct 
fathers. — B. Kiang Sheng believes that cheng f u means your welder fathersi> i. e. 
mmcles^. — C. Sun Sing-yen: cheng f u means 2 ’principal officers’. Chang Ping- 
lin further adduces Yi Chou shu: Ch’eng k’ai, which enumerates officers titled y e n - f u 
3, hien-fu 4, cheng-fu 5, ki-fu 6 and he points out that the s i - m a could 
also be called k ’ i - f u 7 (Ode 185). Now t u s ii should (with Kiang Sheng) be ana- 
logous to the 8 )>If he amply regulates his nine family branches^, and we obtain: »Amply 
regulate your principal officers ». 

1769 . Wang pu jo yii pu kan fei nai ming 9. 

A. PK’ung punctuates after yii, interpreting: *If (in nothing you do not imitate me =) 
you follow my example in everything, they will not dare to reject your orders ». — B. Sun Sing- 
yen: )>(Of your officers) (none will not be like =) all will be like my (officers), and they 
will not» etc. Very far-fetched. — C. Chang Ping-lin would punctuate after j o : 
»W a n g p u jo ever 3 rthing will be (compliant =) good, yii pu kan I dare not 
reject your orders^. Chou Kung resigns his task as guardian and asserts that hence- 
forth he will obey the king. — The earliest interpr. is best in the context. A theme 
already brought forward earlier: that the young king should follow the example of Chou 
Kung, is here further embroidered upon. 

Tsi yii k’i ming neng tsai, pi yii wo min see Gl. 1630. Wu yiian yung li see Gl. 582. 
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1770. Kung ming pao yii ch’ung 

A. PK’ung takes this to refer to the coming time: »May the prince ming brightly 
pao tranquillize me, young mam. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en takes it to be a reverent recognition 
of what Chou kung has done: )>You, prince, ming enlighten and pao aid me, young 
mani>. — C. In fact, ming-pao is a standing binome ^bright protector» and as such it 
even occurs in a cognomen (Ming-pao) of a son of Chou Kung in early Chou bronze 
inscriptions (cf Karlgren, BMFEA 8, p. 33). We must therefore translate: »You, prince, 
are a bright protector to me, young man ». 

1771. Yang Wen Wu lie, feng ta t’ien ming, ho heng si fang 
min 11, 

Shang shu ta chuan has a slightly fuller formulation: 12. 

There is no reason not to follow this earliest attested text version. 

1772. Ho heng (wan pang) si fang min kii shi 13. 

A. PK’ung: »To harmonize and (perpetuate =) forever preserve the people of the 
(myriad states and) the four quarters, and kii (cause to dwell =) settle shi their 
multitudes)) (14 — 15). — B. Sim Sing-yen takes shi 14 to refer to Lo shi 16, the 
new capital, and would carry the last words k ii shi to the next line. Chang I^g-lin 
likewise takes s h i = ’capital’, but divides as above, taking heng 17 as = 18 ’every- 
where’ and interpreting: »to h o harmonize heng everywhere (such) people of the 
four quarters who k ii shi settle in the capital)). Ho heng explained thus is inad- 
missible; it should then be h e n g h o. — C. Another interpr. The young king describes 
the task which, with Chou Kung’s aid, he has to take upon himself; and this is in con- 
nection with the creation of the new capital. Our chapter is closely connected with and 
a continuation of the preceding, Shao kao, where the founding is described, and there 
it is said that it was built in order to let the king 19 »manage the government in the 
centre of the land». This is obviously the key to our line here. Heng 17 stands here 
(with Chang Ping-lin in B above) for k e n g, as in Ode 245, phr. 21: »He extended over 
it the black millet and the double-kemelled^, on which Mao Heng: heng = 18 ’every- 
where, all over’ (here as a transitive verb: ’to extend all over’). Thus our Shu line* 
»Uiiiting and (extending over) reaching to all the people of the myriad states and four quarters, to reside 
in the capital*. 

1773. Tun tsung tsiang li 22. 

A. PK’ung: »t u n amply tsung to show reverence for tsiang 1 i the great 
rites». — B. Ts’ai Ch’en, following up his theory that kung tsung 23 earlier in 
our chapter means ))those distinguished by merits)) (refuted in Gl. 1757), here says that 
tsung 24 means the same as the kung tsung there. Thus: »t u n to give weight 
to tsiang li the great rites for tsung the meritorious ones)). — C. In accordance 
with the arguments in Gl. 1757, tsung refers to the ancestral temple: *To give weight 
to the great rites of the ancestral temple ». 

lE X ^ g. *4. 5K# 9?. ^ fgM 97. $ ^75 

^ 3. MSL rjEX ^ X 7.M X s. 

ift^ f /kX li ^ //.# 1 
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1774 . P’ ang tso mu mu ya (yii) heng 25, 

A. PK’ung reads 26 (a vulgar variant for 27) = 28 ’to meet’: iThey (sc. the people) 
p ’ a n g from all sides (come and) act mu mu reverently, in y a (meeting) wel- 
coming heng (the balancing =) the adjustment (of the govemment)j>. — B. Ts’ai 
Ch’en: »You p’ang everywhere act reverently to (meet =) welcome the adjustment 
(of the govemment)». — C. An edict of 220 A. D. quotes: yii heng pu mi 29, 
carrying here the first words of next line p u mi, and since Shiwen says that Ma Jung 
and Cheng Hiian both inst. of 26 *ngd j nga / y a read *ngio / ngiwo / y ii, it is evident 
that yn 30 was the orginal and true reading, and y a 2d is a substitute of Wei Pao’s. 
On the other hand, Shang shu ta chuan quotes p’ang tso mu mu, which shows 
that Fu Sheng pimctuated after m u, and Kiang Sheng follows this: p’ang tso mu 
mu, yii heng pu mi. He says p’ang 31 = ’vast’ (refuted in Gl. 1234 above): 
»You vastly exert m u m u a fine (influence), and (you hold) the y ii directing heng 
balance». Thus Kiang has to supply two essential notions not expressed in the text 
(’influence’ and ’to hold’). — D. Chang Ping-lin, following the same interpunctuation 
as C, says that heng 32 (*g'5ng, g'wang) is equal to heng, hungJJ {g'wdng) 
(indeed the two are etym. one and the same word-stem) and means ’cross-wise, perverse’. 
He takes 30 in its reading *ngd / nga / y a ’to meet’ (well attested): ya heng pu 
m i = ^meeting with contrarieties, you do not go astrap. — E. Wu Ju-lun says that 
yii hengisa metaphor alluding to a chariot. This could make a plausible sense: 
*You y ii direct heng the chariot-yoke without going astray». — P. Yii Sing-wu 
quotes with approval an idea of T’ang Lan’s that y ii heng 34 is an inversion of 
heng y ii 35 and that this is but variant of p ’ a n g - w u 36, because w u 37 
(*ngo) forms part of the char, y ii 3d (*ngio), and because heng {*g'dng) and p’ang 
(*b'todng) were ^similar in sounds (!). P ’ a n g - w u means ’crosswise, confused’: Hn 
confusions you do not go astray». — G. Another interpr. The yoimg Ch’eng Wang here 
addresses his former guardian and foremost helper Chou Kimg. In the same way T’ang 
had had in Yi Yin a great and trusted assistant. And Yi Yin was called 0-heng 38 (Ode 
304); and T’ai Kia had a similar trusted assistant called Pao-heng 39 (Shu: Kiin Shi). 
With the word heng cropping up in so similar conditions, it is almost inevitable to 
conclude that our Y ii - h e n g 34 here is a laudatory epithet analogous to 0-heng and 
Pao-heng. Heng in these terms means (the balance of a steelyard = »the balancers =) 
»the adjuster, arbiters (Cheng Hiian on Shu: Pao heng says heng =40 ’the equalizer, 
adjuster’). In Hanfei the metaphor is stUl living: 41 ’to keep the balance’ = ’to govern’. 
Heng forms part of various office titles, e. g. Chouli: Ti kuan: linheng 42 ^adjuster 
(director) of the forests^, etc. To the 0-heng 38, ^Arbiter to be leaned on)>, honorific title 
of Yi Yin, and to the Pao-heng ^Protecting arbiter», title of T’ai K’ia’s helper, corresponds 
here Yii-heng 34 »directing arbiters, laudatory epithet for Chou Kimg. For mu m u = 
’august’ see Gl. 757. Tso 43 = ’to be’ see Gl. 806. Thus: »Everywhere you are an august 
directing arbiter (who does not go astray etc.)». Thus, in spite of the Han traditions (Fu 
Sheng etc.), the line should really be read together as a whole. For mu mu yii heng 
cf Ode 235, phr. 44 mu mu Wen Wang ))August (was) Wen Wang)>. 

1776 . Pu mi Wen Wu k’in kiao 45, 

A. PK’img: »Yon do not go astray in regard to the earnest instructions of Wen and Wu*. — 
B. Since an imperial edict of 220 A. D. quotes p u m i as belonging together with the 
preceding line (y ii heng p u mi), Kiang Sheng would take wen wu k’in kiao 
as an independant clause, and he interprets wen w u, not as the names of Wen Wang 
and Wu Wang but as in Ode 177, phr. 46 »The accomplished and martial Ki-fu». Thus: 
^Accomplished and martial you earnestly instruct (the people)». This is very unreason- 
able, since only a couple of lines earlier we had: yang Wen Wu te lie 47 )>extol 
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the virtuous deeds of Wen and Wm. — C. Sim Sing-yen likewise punctuates after p u 
m i, but reads the next passage together with the following: Wen Wu k’in kao 
yii ch'ung tsi 48: »With (the deeds of) Wen Wu you earnestly instruct me, young 
man». That Wen Wu should be equal to yi Wen Wu (chi lie) 4Pis out of the 
question. Chuang Shu-tsu’s construction of Wen Wu k’in kiao: ))Wen’s zealous 
instructions to Wu» is still more impossible. — No reason to abandon the ancient interpr. 
A, which does not necessarily disagree with the Han-time division of the line: the quo- 
tation yii heng pu mi simply cites the first part of the line, leaving out an adverbial 
phrase WenWuk’inkiao. 

1776. Rung kung fei ti tu wang pu jo shi 50. 

A. PK’ung: »Your achievements have aided and guided me strongly, there is nobody 
who does not jo shi approve of them», — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: )>Your . . . strongly, (may 
it not happen that it is not like that =) may it be so for everi>. — C. Kiang Sheng: 
»Yoiir achievments have aided and guided me strongly, (there will be nothing in which I shi^ 
not imitate those =) I shall imitate those in everything ». This is a direct counterpart to 
the earlier passage where the prince said to the king: wang p u jo y ii 5i »if (in 
nothing you do not imitate me =) you follow my example in everything^, see Gl. 1769. — 
D. Sun Sing-yen: »Your . . . strongly, there is nothing that is not like that» (i. e. all is 
such as I have said). — E. Sun Yi-jang would punctuate after ti, and believes that 
since yu 52 and 53 are interchangeable, our ti 54 can likewise be equal to 5^? (!), 
which he defines by t * u 55 ’to estimate’. T u would mean ’truly, indeed, really’, and 
fei stands for fei ’not’ as often in the Shu (see Gl. 1609, 1674). Thus: »Your achieve- 
ments, I have not estimated them, but truly they are all like that». A very far-fetched 
interpr. — The parallelism adduced by Kiang is conclusive. 

1777. Yii siao tsi k’i t’uei tsi pi yii Chou ming kung hou 56. 

A. PK’ung: *1, little child, will withdraw (sc. from the meeting) and go and be sovereign in 

Chon, and give investiture to a successor for you» (sc. in Lu, since Chou Kung was to stay 
with the king as his adviser). Later in our chapter we find: Wang ming tso ts’^ 
Yi chu ts’e wei kao Chou Kung k’i hou 57: *The king ordered to make 
a brevet, and Yi recited the brevet, and announced (sc. to the Spirits) that Chou Kung (would 
be succeeded = ) was to have a successor (in Ln) » — the announcement being recorded in 
Ode. 300 (For Sun Yi-jang’s and Wang Kuo-wei’s theory that tso ts’e »Maker of 
Brevets was a title synonymous with n e i shi 58 »Scribe of the interiors, see Gl. 1558 
and 1794). And further: wang ming Chou Kung hou tso ts’e Yi kao 
tsai shi yu er yiie 59 »The king’s giving investiture to Chou Kung’s successor, his 
making a brevet, and Yi’s announcement (thereof) were in the 12th month*. The interpr. of 
ming kung hou 60 = i>give investiture to a successor for you» (sc. Po K’in in Lu) 
was already given by Cheng Hiian. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en, in the wake of earlier Sung 
scholars, believes that Chou here refers to the original capital Hao. Indeed, it could very 
well be so, for Hao was also called Tsung Chou 57, and Lo was called Ch’eng Chou 62, 
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and both occur in our present chapter under the short-form Chou (*Take the officers 
existing in [the original] Chou, go to the new city*; *I have sent them to follow the king 
to [the new] Chou*). And then he takes h o u to mean ’to stay behind’: *1, the little 
child, will now retire and pi (= 63) withdraw to (the original) Chou, and I order you 
h o u to stay behind (in I^)*. In consequence, these Sung authors carry through the 
same idea in the subsequent paragraphs: *. . . Yi recited the brevet, (which) announced 
(to the Spirits) that Chou King would stay behind*. And: *The king’s ordering Chou Kung 
to stay behind . . .* etc. There is in fact nothing incongruous in the idea that the king 
issued a solemn brevet, ordering Chou Kung to be his vice-regent in the eastern capital. 
B is in fact very tempting; in point of language it is indeed preferable to A, which has 
to take h o u 64 as a. noim in the first phr. and as a verb in the second. But B goes 
directly against the contents of the chapter as a whole. Chou Kung sends for the king 
and persuades him to come to Lo (Ch’eng Chou) in order to take up the government with 
officers brought for that purpose from Hao (Tsimg Chou), Lo being a more central and 
dominating point than Hao and having been built expressly for that reason. He implores 
the yoimg king to follow his advice in everything, and the king solemnly promises to do 
so. It would be curious indeed if he immediately turned the back on the new capital, 
to return to Hao, acting directly against the urgent appeal of Chou Kimg. 

1778. Si fang ti luan wei ting yii tsung li yi wei k’o mi kung 
kung 65. 

For the last line see Gl. 1600 above. 

A. PK’ung divides: Si fang ti luan »(Though) the (lands of) the four quarters 
are guided and ordered, wei ting yii tsung li there is still nothing settled about 
the honoured rites . . .*. In the 1st line PK’ung explains t i luan 66 hy 67. Kiang 
Sheng (foil, by Sun Sing-yen) prefers to take t i as = 68 ’to advance’: *Though the 
(lands of) the four quarters have advanced to good order*. In the second line Ts’ai Ch’en 
(foil, by Sun Sing-yen) explains: *. . . there is still nothing settled about the rites for 
the meritorious ones*. All these comm, taking luan 69 = 70 ’to order, bring into 
order’, it should then properly be read si 7i = 72, see Gl. 1464. — B. Wang Yin-chi 
(ap. Liu Feng-lu) divided thus: Si fang ti luan wei ting, yii tsung li 
yi wei k’o mi, carr 3 dng kung kung to the following passage; and Liu Feng-lu, 
saying t i 73 = 74 = 75, i. e. a particle (which is quite unwarranted), explains: »The 
four quarters’ ordering has not yet been settled, and in the rites of the ancestral temple 
it has also not been possible to make a completion*. Wang’s division of the lines goes 
against the Han tradition, for Shuowen quotes: yi wei k’o mi kung kung. — 
C. Chang Ping-lin, reverting to the ancient punctuation, adduces Erya Shi ku: t i 
73 = 76 and takes luan in its ordinary sense: *The (lands of) the four quarters have 
made rebelhon*. The rebelhon referred to of course is that of the princes Kuan, Ts’ai 
and Huo. But there are no text ex. in support of Erya’s definition. Yet Chang’s idea 
that luan should have its regular meaning is quite convincing, and also that he takes 
tsung to refer to the ancestral temple (cf. Gl. 1757 above). Thus: *The (lands of) the 
four quarters t i have been led to luan rebellion, and there is still nothing settled about the 
rites in the ancestral temple 

1779. Ti tsiang k’i hou 77. 

PK’ung: »May you guide and support me in future *. For tsiang in the sense of 
’to uphold, support, aid’, see Gl. 403. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en paraphrases 78, taking tsiang 
in its sense of ’great’ (common). What Ts’ai meant by his paraphrase has been differently 
understood (Couvreur for instance: *You shall start great things for your successors*), 
but probably, as expounded by Ku Si-ch’ou, he meant: »Make great your staying behind*, 
i. e. let it result in great things. In any case his definition t i 73 = 79 has no support. 
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1780 . Kien wo shi shi kung 80. 

A. PK’ung: S h i = ’to have service, to serve* (common) and shi kung 82 = 
83: ^Supervise all my serving officials^. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »Be a (mirror:) example to my 
serving officials^. No reason to abandon the oldest interpr. 

Luan (si) wei si fu see Gl. 1697. 

1781 . Kung ting yii wang yi kung kung su tsiang chi huan 84. 

A. PK’img divides: kung ting, yii wang yi, kung kung su tsiang, 

chi huan, explaining: »May you, prince, (fix =) firmly establish (me), I shall go (sc. to 
Lo); your merits are s u advanced and tsiang great; (all in the world) c h i respect 
and rejoice (in them))>. For s u he bases himself on Erya: s u <55 = 86, but there are 
no text par. in support of this. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »May you, prince, (establish your- 
self = ) stay (sc. in Lo), I shall go (sc. to Hao); your achievements, (people will) s u 
tsiang reverently accept them chi huan and respectfully rejoice in them». — 
C. Kiang Sheng: y i 87 should be read as y i 5<5 marking an object placed before the 
verb, and wang 89 means wang j i 90 'in past days’. Tsiang 91 = i e n g 92 
’to hold, to support’: »May you, prince, stay (with me); wang in the past I have 
su tsiang revered and upheld your achivements and chi huan respected and 
rejoiced in them)>. — D. Chang Ping-lin punctuates after su (—86, after Erya, cf. A 
above) and takes y i 87 = 88 and huan = k ’ ii a n 94: ))May you, prince, stay; 
y ii wang that I have gone, (is that) yi kung kung because of your achieve- 
ments s u I have advanced; tsiang chi k’lianl shall respect and take en- 
couragement from (you)». — E. Yii Sing-wu: y i 57 is a fault for si 95, huan 93 
stands for k u a n 96, thus: )>May you, prince, stay, yii wang si I shall go and 
sacrifice about your achievements (i. e. announce them in the temple), s u tsiang 
I shall reverently bring forward (the offerings) and chi k u a n respectfully make 
libations. Far too many and arbitrary text alterations. — F. Another interpr. The 
passage refers directly to the main theme of our chapter: that Chou Kung built Lo and 
brought the young king there: Kung ting yii wang yi »You, prince, have 
(fixed =) arranged for my going (toLo); kung kung your achievements (there) will 
s u quickly be respected and (rejoiced in = ) admired ». Tsiang is the ordinary mark 
of future. S u 55 = ’quickly’ is well attested, see Gl. 54 and 735. 

1782 . Kung wu k’un tsai wo wei wu yi k’i k’ang shi 97. 

A. PK’ung: »May you, prince, not distress me (sc. by going away), I am not weary 
of (your) tranquillizing work». Wu Ch’eng already observed that thrice in the Han shu 
the first line was quoted kung wu k’un wo 98, and henceforth it was accepted 
that wo 99 is correct and tsai 100 an error, due to graphical similarity with w o 
99. — B. Yii Yiie, however, points out that in Yi Chou shu: Tsi kung the line is quoted 
kung wu k’un wo tsai 1, so that there should be both w o and tsai, but, 
instead, the following w o should be eliminated. In other words, an original wo tsai 
has been inverted into tsai wo. The correct text should be: kung wu k’un wo 
tsai, wei wu yi k’i k’ang shi. But then it is not »!» that is subject in the 
second clause, but the exhortation in the first line continues: »May you, prince, not 
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distress me (sc. by going away), do not weary of yonr tranquillizing work». — C. Chang 
Ping-lin would preserve the orthodox reading kung wu k’un tsai, and says 
(after Fang yen) k * u n = 2: »May you, prince, not run away». But this dialect word 
in middle-Han time is not attested in pre-Han time (the ex. adduced in support by 
Chang, Tso: Siang 22, is ambiguous). 

1783 . Wu yi k*i k*ang shi 3. 

A. The traditional interpr. of k * a n g shi is »the tranquillizing work». K * a n g 4 in this 
sense is very common in the Shu. — B. Chang Ping-lin: k * a n g 4 should be read 
k e n g 5 and this again stands for keng d, keng shi 7 being a well-known phr. 
meaning ’to attend to business’ (properly: ’to run through the affairs’). An unnecessary 
loan speculation. 

1784 . Ch ’eng pao nai wen tsu shou ming min 8 . 

A. PK’ung: »To take care of and (guard =) watch over the people received in charge by 
your grandfather Wen». — B. Cheng Hiian says: wen t s u 5, under Chou it was 
called ming t’angi(? »The bright halh, thus referring wen t s u to the hall 
where the ancestor was revered and not to Wen Wang himself: »To take care of and 
guard the people which you have been charged with in the ancestral hall)>. — In the 
next line we have correspondingly k’ao Wu Wang 11 »your father Wu wang», 
which makes it most reasonable to take our Wen tsu here as »grandfather Wen 
(Wang))>. 

1785 . Yiie nai kuang lie k’ao Wu Wang hung chen kung 12, 
Hung 13 has the variant 14. 

A. PK’ung paraphrases 15. The preposition y ii id in the beginning (rendering our 
y ii e 17) makes PK’ung’s line meaningless and impossible to construe. — B. With 
Cheng Hiian’s idea in the preceding line (see 1784), that Wen tsu there refers to the 
Ming-t’ang hall, the consequence here will be this interpr.: »In your bright and majestic 
father Wu wang’s (shrine) I shall hung make great my reverences. — C. Ts’ai Ch’en: 
y ii e 17 = 18 ’and’; the line as far as w a n g should be read together with the preced- 
ing: s(The people received in charge by your grandfather Wen) and your bright and 
majestic father Wu Wang; I will enlarge my reverence (for you)s. — D. The oldest 
interpr. is quite different, revealed by a paraphrase in Shang shu ta chuan: 19. Here 
y ii e 77 is rendered by yang 20 'to raise, extol, proclaim’, a well attested meaning 
of y ii e, see Gl. 1068, 1692. Fu Sheng instead of chen 21 has h ii n 22, and Chuang 
Shu-tsu adduces Shuowen, which says that 23 was a ku-wen form for h ii n 22. The 
following kung 24 should then acc. to Chuang be carried to the next line: 25. Thus 
our line, ending with (c h e n =) h ii n, will mean: »I shall extol your bright and majestic 
father Wu Wang’s hung h ii n great teachings ». — B. Sun Yi-jang: yne 17 = 26 
and kung 24 should be kung 27 (as often in the Shu; wrongly enlarged into 24 
by Wei Pao, see Gl. 1401): »(I shall) together with your bright and majestic father Wu 
Wang hung make great chen kung (my furnishing =) my service». This ^together 
with>> said of the dead Wu Wang is rather nonsensical. — P. Chang Ping-lin: kung 
27 means 28 ’law’, as in Ode 304: »(To take care of and guard ming the charge and 
min the people of your grandfather Wen) yiie 17 and h ii n 22 the teachings and 
kung 27 laws which your bright and majestic father Wu hung made greats. But 
kung = ’law’ 28 (Mao Heng) is inadmissible, see Gl. 1196. — Q. Wang Sien-k’ien: 
hung hiin kung 25 is an inversion of kung hung hiin 35»to (furnish =) 
accomplish the great teachings^. A poor expedient. — The testimony of the Ta chuan 
(D above) is quite clear: Fu Sheng’s text read: Yiie nai kuang lie k’ao Wu 
Wang hung hiin 31, and the line ended there. Since Chuang Shu-tsu has satis- 
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factorily explained how h ii n came to be corrupted into c h e n, we have no reason 
whatever for not following the earhest version. For k u n g see next gloss. 

1786. Ju tsi lai siang tse 32. 

A. PK’ung: »When the young son (now) comes to inspect the settlements. — B. 
Legge: sMy son, come (frequently) and inspect this settlements (!). — C. As shown by 
Chuang Shu-tsu in Gl. 1785 above, the line should begin with kung: kung ju tsi 
lai siang tse 33: »Together with you, my young son, I will come and inspect the (new) 
settlement ». This is merely a logical continuation of the preceding: the king exhorts Chou 
Kung not to leave him in his new capital, and Chou Kung promises to stay and assist 
him. 

1787. K’i ta tun tien Yin hien jen 34. 

A. PK’ung takes tien as a verb: sMay you greatly and amply tien 35 make laws 
for Yin’s eminent mens. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: sMay you t a tun (treat as great and 
ample =) greatly estimate tien the laws and Yin’s eminent mens. — C. Kiang 
Sheng: sMay you greatly and amply tien take the norms from Yin’s eminent mens. — 
D. Chuang Shu-tsu would carry Yin hien min to the following line, which is 
certainly no improvement. — E. Yii Sing-wu, mentioning several more attempts at 
explanation of tien 35 (= 36 'to tranquillize’, or = 37 ’to honour’), himself interprets 
it as = ’to record, to register’, thus: sMay you grandly and amply register (for office) 
Yin’s eminent mens. Tien is common in the sense of ’a record, a register’ (e. g. Tso: 
Chao 15) and, especially, in the binome tien tsi 38 (Tso, Meng etc. 'passim) y but also 
as a verb, e. g. the K ’ o sii inscr.: 40 sto register the fields and men of the shan-fu 
K’os. — E. Another interpr. Tien 35 occurs as a verb in the Shu meaning ’to govern, 
to regulate, to direct’, as is Yao tien (Shun tien) 41 sis there anybody who can direct 
my three (categories of) rites?s Ibid. 42 si charge you to be the director of musics; Shu: 
Lii hing 43 sYou managers of government and directors of criminal casess. Cf. Ts’e: 
Ch’u ts’e 2, phr. 44 si direct (govern) the eastern landss: Hanfei: Er ping 45 sHe who 
(governed =) managed the capss; and many titles of officers in the Chouli (tien j u e i 

46 etc.). Thus: »May you grandly and amply direct Yin’s eminent people*. That this is 
the proper meaning, in preference to D, which in itself is quite plausible and even tempting, 
is confirmed by the parallelism with the next line: luan (si) wei si fang sin pi 

47 which does not (with the traditional comm.) mean sto govern and be the new ruler 
of the four quarterss, but: sto govern and manage the new princes of the four quarterss, 
see Gl. 1696. The luan (si) wei ’to govern and manage’ in that line corresponds 
to the tien ’to direct’ in the present line, which decides in favour of E. 

1787b. 1. Tso Chou kung sien 48. 

2. Tso Chou fu sien 49. 

A. PK’ung: 1. sYou will be, of the Chou (house), the one revered and (first-placed =) 
honoureds. 2. si will be, of the Chou (house), the one by the faithful ones (first-placed =) 
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honoured)). This inconsistency (kung sien coordinated, but f u s i e n with f u 
as agent to the verb sien) is inadmissible. Wang Sien-k’ien therefore amends line 2: 
I will be, of the Chou (house), the one f u trusted and (first-placed =) honoured)). — 
B. Ts’ai Ch’en: 1. You will be the one of the Chou house who in regard to reverence 
(goes before =) sets an example)). 2. I will be the one of the Chou house who in regard 
to faithfulness (goes before =) sets an example)). — C. Kiang Sheng: 1. ))In establishing 
the Chou (house), you shall make reverence the first thing)). 2. »In establishing the Chou 
house, I shall make faithfulness the first thing)). — D. Sun Yi-jang: Kung 50 here 
again (cf. his ideas in Gl. 1785), should he 51 = 52 = 'to furnish’ in the sense ’to do 
service’. Thus Chou kungJJ means ^Chou’s (work-fumishers) public servants)). 
And in the same way Chou f u 54 means »Chou’s faithful ones» ())les fiddles de Chou))), 
those bound to Chou by fealty. S i e n = »the one who goes in front, the leader (com- 
mon). Thus: 1. ))You will be a leader to the (furnishers =) public servants of Chou)). 
2. ))I shall be a leader to the faithful ones (henchmen) of Chou)). Sun (preceded by Kiang 
Sheng and Sim Sing-yen) proposes that in To fang 55 kung likewise means ’to furnish 
(work), to serve’: ))Hia’s many (furnishing =) serving officials)). It is true that kung 
is common in this sense, but then as a rule with an object expressed: kung chi 56 
’to discharge a duty’ (comm.) etc. That Chou kung 53 in the abstract (with no 
object to the verb kung) should mean ’Chou’s servants, officials’, is very strained and 
unlikely. — E. Chang Ping-lin would take kung 51 as = 57 ’law’ (refuted in Gl. 
1196, cf. Gl. 1785 above) and fu 53 as a short-form for f u 5P ’city wall’. But the 
two lines could not then be construed in an analogous way. — P. Another interpr. The 
lines should be understood in the light of the events. Chou Kung and the king take up 
the rule in Lo in Honan, in reality enemy country, and the king therefore brings along 
his own Chou officers from Hao to mix them with the remaining Yin officials. The im- 
portant thing is to make the Chou and their henchmen predominate. Sien 60 means 
’to take precedence’, very common, e. g. Tso: Ai 13, phr. 61 ))Wu and Tsin quarrelled about 
the precedence)). Thus 1. oCanse the Chou to be respected and take presences* »I will 
cause the Chon to be trusted and take precedence*. For tso 52 in this function cf. Tso: 
Siang 18, phr. 63 »Do not cause the spirits to be shamed». For f u ’to trust’, cf. Ode 
235, phr. 64 ))The myriad states will (make confidence =) trust yom. 

1788. K’ao chen chao tsi hing, nai tan Wen tsu te 65. 

A. Ma Jung defines tan 66 by 67 ’sincere’ (common), evidently interpreting the 
2nd line thus: ))Be sincere in the virtue of your Grandfather Wen)). We do not know 
how he imderstood the first line. — B. Cheng Hiian adheres to his idea that Wen tsu 
means the ancestral hall and is equal to the ritual Ming fang 6S ’Bright Hall’ (see Gl. 
1784 above), and he takes t an = 69 ’to exhaust’ (common, see Gl. 423): ))In k’ao 
(achieving =) constructing my bright son’s (sc. the king’s) laws, I will (exhaust =) carry 
out entirely the virtue of the Wen-tsu (hall)», i. e. the sacrificial system of the Ming- 
t’ang. — C. PK’ung, as expounded by K’ung Ying-ta: »My (achieving =) constructing 
the bright son’s laws, is tan (exhaustingly = ) entirely by (aid of) the virtue of your 
grandfather Wen*. — D. Ts’ai Ch’en: »I will perfect the (pattern =) example for you, my 
bright son, and so (exhaust =) carry out entirely the virtue of your grandfather Wen*. — Only 
a few lines earlier we had hing 70 in precisely the sense of ’model, pattern, example’, 
which confirms D; this also suits the context best. 

P ’ i n g 1 a i pi Yin see Gl. 1604. 

1789. Nai ming ning 71. 

A. Cheng Hiian believes that ning is short for Ning wang 72 ’the serene 
king’, which here would mean Wen Wang: »I was charged (by) the serene (king)». — 
B. PK’ung: »I was charged to tranquillize them»> (sc. the Yin). — C. Su Shi, foil, by 
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Ts’ai Ch’en and many later comm., read the line together with the following: n a i m i n g 
ning yii yi kii ch’ang er yu 73, Su and followers make up a whole yam that 
the king was now back in Hao and sent this gift to Chou Kung to propitiate him; Chou 
Kung would here recapitulate this, saying: nYon have given orders to tranquillize me 
with two Yu flasks of aromatic black-millet wine, and you have said: this is a pure 
sacrificial gift, saluting and bowing the head to the ground I make the fine offering». 
The comm, add that )>pure sacrificial gift» means that Chou Kung was honoured with 
a gift otherwise reserved for the Spirits. For details see Legge. An extraordinary spe- 
culation. — D. Wang Kuo-wei, while adopting the punctuation of C, reminds that 
ning 74 simply means ’to favour’, as shown by a par. in the bronze inscr. on Yii Tsiie 
75: ». . . in Ch’eng Chou; the king ordered to favour the prince of Teng and to give him 
cowTies» 76 (Kiin ku lu kin wen 2:3, 3). In fact, Yu flasks of aromatic wine were a com- 
mon gift from the king to show favour to a subject ('passim in bronze inscr., e. g. the 
famous Ta Yii ting inscr.), and obviously this is the meaning here. But Chou Kung 
simply recapitulates the happenings when he first was sent to Lo to take up the new 
site: »(One has sent me to admonish the people of Yin), and order was given to favour 
me with two Yn flasks of aromatic black-millet wine*. There was nothing »Spirit»-like in 
this: in a bronze inscription on Lii ting 77 (Cheng sung t’ang tsi ku yi wen 3: 27) »the 
king presented to Lii three Yu flasks of aromatic black-millet wine». But Chou Kung at 
once decided to dedicate this precious gift to the Spirits of his father Wen and his brother 
Wu: »I (then) said: make a bright pure sacrifice . . .» etc. 

1790. Huei tu sii wu yu kou tsi tsi 78, 

A. PK’ung: ))(If you) huei follow (the laws) and t u amply practise (them) s ii 
and establish order, (so that) w u y u there is nobody who kou meets with tsi 
t s i the employment of maltreating (methods)^; an impossible construction. — B. Ts’ai 
Ch’en believes that this is the prayer uttered by Chou Kung at the sacrifice to Wen and 
Wu, and that it refers to the young king: »May he (the king) huei be obedient and 
t u s ii amply keep in order (his principles), may he not meet with himself becoming 
8ick». — C. Kiang Sheng: kou 79 should be 80 ’interlace, entangle, complicate’; tsi 
81 = 82: J>(lf you) obedient (to your elders’ principles) t u s ii amply regulate (your 
people), (so that) there are no complications and tsi thereby tsi hatred (between them))>. 
D. Sun Sing-yen: »(If you) huei with kindness t u s ii amply regulate (your people), 
and not (in regard to) k o u (the people) you meet tsi tsi use a maltreating (govem- 
ment))>. — E. Chang Ping-lin: t u <53 stands for 84, which according to Fang-yen means 
85 ’order, principles’, and t s i <57 is a short-form for t s u e i 86 ’fault’ (this latter 
after Chuang Shu-tsu), the line referring to the sacrifice: »h u e i according to t u the 
proper principles s ii I have arranged it, wu yu kou I have not met with t s u e i 
t s i faults. Far too much unnecessary text alterations. — P. There can be no doubt 
that A-C-D are right that this is a continuation of Chou Kung’s sermon to the king. We 
had earlier tu su nai cheng fu 87 »amply regulate your principal officers^ (see 
Gl. 1768) and our present line is quite analogous. W u y u kou )>there is no coming 
across that you»> = »you have no occasion to^. In tsi tsi 88, tsi as usual means 
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’self’; »Kindly and amply -regulate (your people), lo as to have no occasion to find fault with 
yourself; (then) they will for a myriad years be replete with your virtue)^ etc. 

1791 . Yin nai yin k’ao 89. 

A. PK’img takes y i n as an adverbial phrase = 90 (after Erya) ’long, for ever’; 
k’ao 7i is common in the sense of c h ’ e n g 92 'to achieve, complete, finish’ (see Gl. 
160). He interprets: »The Yin then forever will (result in =) become (Chou people))>. 
An absurd idea. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: k’ao 91 = 93 ’high old age’ (common): »The Yin 
people then will have a protracted longevity^. This is rather nonsensical in the context. — 
C. Kiang Sheng: »The Yin (people) will forever achieve (order))>. — D. Yii Sing-wu: 
yin is a corruption of hung 95 ’great’ (the archaic graphs being very similar) 
and k’ao 91 stands for h i a o 96^ as often in the bronze inscriptions. Yii refers to 
the inscr. on the Mao Kung Lii Ting (K’i ku shi 2; 51); yi hung wei hiao 97. 
This would give here: »The Yin then will grandly show filial piety», which makes sheer 
nonsense. — E. Another interpr. The background of the whole of our chapter is that 
the new city Lo is in enemy country, with a pro-Yin population, and that Chou Kung 
has been sent there to »admonish)> and dominate them and bring them into definite alle- 
giance. Now k’ao 91 is synom. with c h ’ e n g 92 y and this c h ’ e n g ’to finish, 
to settle, to make a definite arrangement’ is very common in the sense of ’to make peace’, 
see Tso passim. This is the meaning here. On the other hand, we have had yin 94 
in its ordinary sense of ’to lead on, to induce’ in several Shu chapters, e. g. K’ang kao 
98: »Then they lead on to wickedness^. Our line means: »The Yin (people) then will be 
induced to (finish, settle = ) make peace ». 

Nai ch’eng sii wan nien see Gl. 1249. 

1792 . K’i yung kuan chen tsi huai te 99. 

A. PK’ung, adopting the Erya definition huai 100 = 1, says: »May they forever 
observe our (sons =) descendants and (go to =) give their adherence to their virtues. 
Huai = kuei was refuted in Gl. 110a. Kiang Sheng and Sun Sing-yen for the rest 
follow A but keep the original meaning of huai: ... and cherish their virtue>>. — 
B. Ts’ai Ch’en refers the tsi ’son’ to Ch’eng Wang, throughout this chapter addressed 
as tsi 2 OT 3: »May they forever observe you, my son, and cherish your virtue ». 

1793 . Cheng tsi suei 4. 

A. PK’ung takes this as one sacrifice: )>He by the c h e n g rite sacrificed to the 
year». — B. Cheng Hiian divides them: »He c h e n g made the winter sacrifice, and then in 
making the sacrifice of the (commencement of the) year, (Wen Wang received etc.)». The Ts’ing 
scholars elaborately confirm B. 

1794 . Wangmingtsots’eYichuts’eJ. 

A. Cheng Hiian (foil, by PK’ung, Ts’ai Ch’en, Kiang Sheng and Sun Sing-yen): ^The 
king ordered to make a brevet, and Yi recited the brevet... ». — B. Sun Yi-jang foil, by 
Wang Kuo-wei takes tso ts’e asa title: »The king ordered the Maker of Brevets, 
Yi, to recite the breveU. Acc. to Wang Kuo-wei, tso ts’e was an alternative title 
for the n e i shi 6 )>Scribe of the interiors. I have already in Gl. 1558 given reasons 
for not accepting this theory. In bronze inscriptions (BMFEA 8, 1935) therefore I always 
interpreted tso ts’e asa finite verb with object, on the analogy of our Shu line here, 
e. g. the Ta Ting, phr. 8, not: )>The prince gave the tso ts’e (Maker of Brevets) Ta a 
white horses, but: )>The prince made a present and made a brevet for Ta of a white horse», 
s h a n g and tso ts’e thus being coordinated phrases. Similarly, in the famous Nie 
Ling Yi inscr. (Cheng sung fang tsi ku yi wen 4: 49) 9: »He made a gift to Nie (Ling) of 
aromatic wine ... he said . . . ; one made a brevet; and (Nie) Ling extolled^ etc. (not: 
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»the tso ts’e Ling extolledi>). A gift was made solemn and ritual by being accompanied 
by a written deed of transmission. This interpretation becomes imperative because in 
the bronze inscriptions it is so common that, in connection with a gift from the king or 
a prince, the phrase tso t s * e crops up — why should the receivers of gifts so fre- 
quently be men in the office of tso ts’e i>Maker of Brevets))? This is not very plausible: 
the phrase tso t s ’ § appears in connection with royal gifts, just because for these 
gifts there were tso t s ’ e made brevets. (M. Loehr, in Sinologische Arbeiten 2, 1944, 
is very apodictic on this point: )>Bei Karlgren ist der Ausdruck irrig iibersetzt bei ))to 
make a brevet for)>; Loehr refers to Wang Kuo-wei. But an interpr. is not necessarily 
))irrig)) because it — deliberately — deviates from that of Wang Kuo-wei). We have, 
moreover, a clear and unambiguous Shu case where tso t s ’ e cannot be the proposed 
title: Ku ming: ting mao ming tso ts’e tu 10. »On the day ting-mao, order 
was given to make a document about the measures (prescribed by the dead king)». And there 
is likewise a well-known bronze inscription which shows up the fallacy of the »title)) 
interpr. It is the Wu yi inscr. 11 (K’ia chai 13: 8) which has: Tsai Fei yu tso 
ts’e Wu ju men...wang hu shi Yiie ts’e ming Wu 12. Acc. to 
Wang’s ideas, this should be translated: »The intendant Fei assisted; the tso-ts’e (Maker 
of Brevets) Wu entered the gate . . . The king ordered the scribe Yiie to brevet the order 
to Wu» (the following lines recite to gifts bestowed upon Wu). But it is quite clear that 
the word t s ’ ^ refers to the same thing in both lines (it would be a curious coincidence 
indeed if Mr. Wu in the same passage figured as a »maker of brevets)) and as the receiv- 
er of a brevet) and we must understand the line thus: iThe intendant Fei assisted; 
tso t s * e one made a brevet; Wu entered the gate . . . The king ordered the scribe 
Yiie to brevet the order to Wm. It might be argued that after all the words tso t s ’ e 
W u in the inscr. above must mean )>the Maker of Brevets Wu)), since another inscr. 
(Shi Hu Kuei 14, K’ia chai 11:7) speaks of a nei shi Wu 15 ))Scribe of the Interior 
Wu», who should reasonably be the same man, and this would confirm Wang’s iden- 
tification of tso ts’e = nei shi. But the two inscriptions do not (in spite of Kuo 
Mo- jo who combines them) belong together. The scripts differ too badly, having 
divergent forms for such common words as ko 16, hiang 17, hu 18, si 19, si 20, 
k a n 21, k ’ i 22. W u 23 is a common name in the inscription. Finally we compare 
two analogous inscriptions: Tsou Kuei: Wang hu tso ts’e; Yin [ts’e ming] 
Tsou 24 ))the king (called =) commanded to make a brevet; and Yin [breveted the 
order to] Tsou)>; Li Ting: Wang hu tso ming; nei shi ts*§ ming Li 25 
))the king (called = ) commanded to make an order; and the Scribe of the Interior breveted 
the order to Li)>. It is obvious that tso t s ’ e 26 in 24, and tso ming 27 in 25 
are exact parallels, and if Wang Kuo-wei were right we should have one more title: T s o - 
ming, which is imtenable. 

Wei kao Chou kung k’i kou see Gl. 1777. 

Wang pin sha yin hien ko seeGl. 1341. 
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To shL 

1795. Kao Sha ng wang shi 28, 

A. PK'ung: »He made an announcement to the officers of the Shang king)). — B. Yii 
Yiie: wang shi 29 is & binome »royal officers)), just as in the common expression 
wang ch’en 30 (Yi), wang j e n 31 (Ch'im ts’iu), wang kuan 32 (Tso). Cf. 
Yi Chou shu: Shi fu 33 ))they presented Yin’s captured royal officers, one hundred mem. 
This par. is decisive; thus: »He made an announcement to the royal officers of Shang ». 

Fu tiao min t’ien see Gl. 429 and 571. 

1796. Wo yu Chou yu ming 34, 

A. PK’ung explains: ))We Chou (have received Heaven’s) helping mandate)), or, more 
closely with Ts’ai Ch’en: ))We Chou have (received) the favouring decree». In both cases 
the salient verb ’receive’ has been supplied. — B. Kiang Sheng: »We Chou have assisted 
(Heaven’s) decree ». 

1797. Chung yii ti 35, 

This follows upon: 36 )>We effected the royal punishment, and rightly disposed the 
mandate of Yin)) (for the latter see Gl. 670 and 1348 above). 

A. PK’ung paraphrases: 37 ))We achieved Chou (in being) in the sovereign’s (position)^. 
Quite impossible. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en paraphrases: 38 ))We achieved God’s (business)». 
This supposes a violent ellipsis. — C. Wang Sien-k’ien: »We made an end to the em- 
peror)) (i. e. the last Yin king). — D. Yii Sing-wu would divide the lines quite differently: 
Chi wang fa ch’i, Yin ming chung yii ti DWe effected the royal pimish- 
ment and ch’i warning; Yin’s mandate was terminated by God». This dividing is not 
acceptable, because of a par. Shu text: Kao Yao mo: ch’i t’ien chi ming 37, 
But as to the meaning of the last part, Yii is obviously right: »(we rightly disposed of 
the mandate of Yin), it was terminated by God». For yii 40 in this function, as a pre- 
position expressing agent, cf. P’an Keng 41 »! go to welcome and preserve you endow- 
ment (by =) from Heavens; Kin t’eng 42 »I, the little child, have anew (been charged by 
the 3 kings =) obtained an appointment from the 3 kings)). As Yii points out, our phr. 
chung y ii t i 35 »it (the mandate) was terminated by God)) expresses the same as 
Shao kao 43 ))Heaven has removed and made an end to the great state Yin’s mandate». 

1798. Si er to shi 44. 

A. PK’ung renders si by k u ’therefore’ and curiously interprets: )>Therefore your 
numerous officers (submit to me))), leaving half the clause to be supplied. — B. Ts’ai 
Ch’en: »Now then, you many officers*. 

1799. Fei wo siao kuo kan yi Yin ming 45. 

A. This is PK’ung’s text version, and he says that 46 *di9k (i^k) y i = 47 ’to catch, 
to take’, the word fundamentally meaning ’to shoot with arrow with string attached’. 
Thus: »It is not that our small state dared to (shoot =) catch Yin’s mandate)). — B. Ma 
Jung’s version had yi Yin ming 48, this 49 *gi9k j i9k / y i ’wing’ defined by Ma 
as likewise meaning 47 ’to take’, and by Cheng Hiian as = ’to run after’ (to run 
after = pursue). »It is not that our small state dared to (rim after =) try to catch Yin’s 
mandate)). For neither of these meanings of 49 is there any supporting text par. Sun 
Sing-yen therefore explains y i ’wing’ by ’spread the wings over’ = ’to cover, possess’: 
))It is not that our small state dared to (cover =) possess the mandate of Yim. But this 
is unreasonable; ayi Yin kuo»to cover Yin’s state)) might be possible, but cer- 
tainly not a »to cover Yin’s mandate)). — C. Chang Ping-lin believes that 49 (*gi9k) is 
loan char, for 51 *kek / kek / k o : ». . . dared to change Yin’s mandates. — D. Yii 
Sing-wu thinks that the graph 49 is a corruption of a char, occurring in inscriptions: 52, 
which has tentatively been identified with y u 53 ’friend’; and this would here be a loan 
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char, for y u 54 * to have*: ». . . dared to have Yin’s mandate*. Very unconvincing. — 
E. Another interpr. It is tempting to accept PK’ung’s text version with y i 46, which 
could simply be a short form for t a i 55 (without radical, Chou fashion): *. . . dared 
to succeed to Yin’s mandate*. But PK’ung after all as a rule followed the Ku-wen version, 
and we happen to know that the three greatest champions of the Ku-wen, Ma Jung, 
Cheng Hiian and Wang Su all read 48. It is therefore evident that PK’ung himself con- 
cluded from Ma’s definition(= 47) that y i 49 was a loan char, for y i 46 ('to shoot’ = 
to catch) and altered the text accordingly. Thus 49 is certainly anterior to 46. But 
probably this y i 49 ib & corruption of the very similar char. 56 ’to hope for, aspire to’ 
(very common word): »It was not that our small state dared to aspire to Yin's mandate*, 
which agrees well with the following: »It was that Heaven did not give it (to Yin)*. 
1800. Wei t’i en pu pi yiin wang ku luan pi wo 57. 

A. PK’ung takes luan 58 &b = 59 (then properly read si 61, as often): *Heaven 
does not p i give favour to and y li n trust (such who) wang have no k u luan 
(s i) solid rule and so he helped us*. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: *Heaven did not give 
favour to (the Yin), y li n truly wang k u it does not consolidate luan the 
disorderly ones, and so it helped us*. — C. Kiang Sheng: Sie Ki-siian 62 (Sung time) 
says the Ku-wen version read hu 63 (= 64) instead of k u 65. From PK’img’s para- 
phrase it is clear that he took this h u as loan char, for k u dJ and hence W^ei Pao 
changed h u into k u. The former, however, is no loan char, but is correct and has 
its ordinary meaning, as proved by two passages in Tso (Hi 15, Siian 12) containing the 
phr. wu hu luan 66 *do not (rely on =) take advantage of the disorder*, in both 
cases a quotation from the scribe Yi (= 68 of the Lo kao above), Chou Kung’s 
contemporary. This is obviously an allusion to our Shu phr. here. But Kiang uses this 
par. only to confirm the word h u 64. For the rest he preserves wang 69 and takes 
this as = ’to cheat’ (as in Lun: Yung ye). Thus: *Heaven does not give favour to and 
trust wang such who cheat and h u luan take advantage of disorder, and so it 
helped us*. — D. Sun Sing-yen reverts to the A reading. He quotes Erya (Shi ku) 
y li n 70 = 71 ’clever- tongued’ (for which there is no text support whatever): *Heaven 
does not give favour to y ii n the clever-tongued, wang the cheating, k u the ob- 
durate and luan the deluded*. This suits the context very poorly. — E. Chuang 
Shu-tsu insists that we should punctuate after yiin: Wei ti’en pu pi yiin, just 
as we in To fang have: wei t’ien pu pi ch’un 72. *Heaven’s not giving favour 
to (Hia) was (great =) definite* (ch’un 73 — 74, as usual; Sun Sing-yen: ch’un 
78= 75 = 76 *Heaven did not give a fine [reward]* is less acceptable). Thus here: 
*Heaven’s not giving favour to (the Yin) was yiin (sincere =) definite*. — P. Sun 
Yi-jang would punctuate thus: Wei t’ien pu pi yiin wang ku, luan pi 
w o and he says luan 55 is equal to s h u a i 77 and is a particle without meaning: 


i ^ J. S j/. i-Kzs. £ i; A. 4- 35: 

^ ^ 4 « M fs. I51 <sr. ^ ^ |€) «>. 
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♦Heaven did not give favour to (Yin), (its mandate) y ii n truly w a n g k u was not 
(solid = ) irrevocable: it has helped us». An impossible construction. Moreover 1 u a n 
is no particle, see Gl. 1696. — 0. Chang Ping-lin: pi wo 75 is a corruption of 7P, 
the first char, (of imcertain pronunciation) meaning 80: ♦It (Heaven) has forced us^. — 
H. Yii Sing-wu: 1 u a n 58 is a corruption of 60 (cf. A above), but this is equal to 81 
’to succeed, subsequently’; w a n g 69 stands for w a n g 82 and k u 55 for 83, The 
line should be divided thus: Wei t’ien pu pi, yiin wang, ku si pi wo: 
♦Heaven did not give favour (to Yin); truly it perished; therefore subsequently it (sc. 
Heaven) helped us^. Too many arbitrary text alterations. — L Another interpr. In 
regard to the first half, E is certainly right, as proved by the To fang par. For wang 
h u 1 u a n we should base ourselves on the oldest interpr. available, that of the Tso 
chuan, where the phrase wu hu luan, obviously alluding to our Shu chapter, means 
♦not to (rely on =) take advantage of the disorders. The line then becomes very simple 
and logical in the context: »Heaven’8 not giving favour (to Yin) was (sincere =) definite; without 
our (relying on =) taking advantage of the disorder (of Yin), it helped ns* (followed by: ♦how 
should we have dared to seek the thrones). 

1801 . Wei ti pu pi, wei wo hia min ping wei, wei t’ien ming 
w e i 84. 

A. PK’ung: wei 85 in falling tone: ♦God did not give favour (to Yin); our lower 
people ping held (a mind that) wei was for (us Chou), that was (due to) Heaven’s 
bright virtue’s tearfulness^. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: wei 55 in even tone: ♦God’s not giving 
favour (to Yin) is (identical with) our lower people’s steadfast doings, and (that is equal 
to) Heaven’s bright overawing^. Very scholastic. — C. Sun Sing-yen: wei 55 is equal 
to 57, as often, and the line should be compared with Kao Yao mo 55 (see Gl. 1310)- 
♦Heaven’s (enlightenment, discernment =) and (fearsomeness =) severity works through 
our people’s discernment and severity^. Thus: »God did not give favour (to Yin); what 
our lower people held on to and did, that was (^e expression of) Heaven's discernment and severity ». 

1802 . Sha ng ti yin yi, yu Hia pu shi ji 89. 

A. PK’ung explains (after Erya) yin 90 hy ch’ang 91 (cf. Gl. 1791): ♦God on 
High (wants the people) yin forever yi to have ease; the lord of Hia (= Kie) did 
not s h 1 (go to =) pursue the ease (sc. of the people)». — B. Ts’ai Ch’en only modifies 
this by taking yin P5 as = ’to lead on’: »God on High leads on to ease^ etc. — C. 
Wang Ch’ung (Lun heng: Yii tseng) has: ♦Shun 92 was still and could 93 be without 
actions, therefore the canon says: Shang ti yin yi, that refers to Shun; Shun 
took over the peacefulness and continued the orderliness (in the government), he gave 
charges to the wise and employed the able, he respected himself and w u wei 94 had 
no activity; thus the realm became well-go vemed^. This has been understood in two 
ways. — a. Kiang Sheng, while rejecting the idea that shang ti refers to Shun, 
accepts the rest, and reads the t s e of the following line together with this: 95. He 
believes that Wang Ch’ung took yin y i P5 to refer to neglected wise men, and that 
he therefore says ♦he gave charges to the wi8e» etc. Thus: ♦God on High yin brings 
forward y i unemployed (wise men): the lord of Hia p u s h I did not apply the t s e 
rule for y i the unemployed (wise men)^. Very unnatural. — /3. Sim Sing-yen (likewise 
including the following t s e) has realized that Wang Ch’ung referred the phrase yin 
y i to the current idea of w u wei non-activity: ♦God on High yin (protractedly = ) 
forever is yi (leisurely =) non-active; the lord of Hia pu shi did not understand 
yi tse the rule of (leisureliness =) non-activity^. Though this was probably Wang 
Ch’ung’s idea (the oldest interpr. available), it is very little convincing. — D. Wu 
Ch’eng: ♦God on High y i n P5 leads away (i. e. eliminates) the y i idly-sportive; the lords 
of Hia (Yii and his followers) did not shi pursue idle sports^. — E. Yii Yiie: yin 90 
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means ’to pull in’ in the sense of 97 ’to restrain’, and s h i 98 means (’to make suitable’ =) 
’to moderate’, as in Lii: Chung ki 99 )>the sage always first moderates his desires* (Kao 
Yu: shi = 100). Thus: *God on High (pulls in =) restrains the idly-sportive; the lord 
of Hia did not moderate his idle sports*. The Lii par. is certainly very valuable and a 
strong corroboration for this expl. of shi y i. But for yin 90 in the sense of ’to 
restrain’ Yii has not been able to adduce any early par., and in fact yin means quite 
the contrary: ’to lead on, to lead forward, encourage to’, inter alia in Shu: K’ang kao 1 
*Then they lead on to wickedness*. We should therefore modify interpr. E thus: »Qo6, 
on High would guide the idly-sportive, but the lord of Hia (i. e. Kie) did not moderate his idle sports *. 
Cf. Meng: Kao tsi, hia 2 *He makes it his task to guide his prince by right principles*. 
1803. T se wei ti kiang ko hiang yii shi Hia 3. 

A. PK’ung takes kiang ko 4 as a binome = 5 ’to send down and let come’; 
hiang d ’to face’ = ’to turn towards’: *Then God sent down and let come (warnings), 
(but) he (still) turned his regard towards that Hia* (did not reject him). Ts’ai Ch’en on 
the other hand says hiang means 7 *the direction of one’s thought*: *Then Grod sent 
down and let come (warnings), (showing his) mind’s direction (i. e. indicating his mind) 
to that Hia*. In an analogous but shorter line in To fang: wei ti kiang ko yii 
Hia 8, both interpret: *God sent down and let come (warnings) to the Hia*. In all 
these explanations it is a fatal weakness that a salient word *wamings* has to be supplied. 
— B. Ma Jung punctuated after y ii shi, carrying Hia to the next line, and Kiang 
and Sun follow this, but in different ways: — a. Kiang Sheng: kiang ko 4 (since 
k o P and ki a, 10 are S3nionymous and often interchangeable in the earliest texts, 
Kiang replaces k o P by 10; Erya defines both 9 and 10 as = 11) is = sheng kiang 
12 (with an inversion of the word order). Hiang 6 should be 13 in the sense of ’to 
resoimd widely, to spread far as a far-carrying soimd’. Thus: *God advanced and sent 
down far-reaching (warnings) y ii shi to him*. An impossible construction. — p. Sim 
Sing-yen, like Kiang, takes k o 9 = 11 ’to ascend’ (for this meaning cf. Gl. 1489 and 
1727), but kiang ko as an antithetical phr., equal to the chi kiang 14 which 
occurs 'passim in the Odes. He takes them both to mean *ascension and descension* in 
the sense of promotion and degradation; further hiang 6 = 15. Thus: *God with 
(prospects of) degradation or promotion hiang yii shi approached him* (i. e. gave 
him warnings). Almost as bad as a. In both a and P the Ma Jung punctuation is a fatal 
error, since the To fang par. 8 clearly shows that Hia should belong to our line here. — 
C. Another interpr. Sun Sing-yen is quite right in maintaining that our kiang k o 
is analogous to the chi kiang 14 oi the Odes. But, just as that phrase means *to 
ascend and descend*, said of Spirits coming to partake of the sacrifices (see in detail Gl. 
1109), so our kiang ko in the Shu means ’to descend and ascend’. Most clearly we 
have this in Shu: Lii hing: *The charge was given to Ch’ung and Li to break the com- 
munications between earth and heaven, wang yu kiang ko id so that there was 
no descending or ascending*; for a detailed analysis of this passage see BMFEA 18, 1946, 
p. 234 — 236. Here our kiang k o has the same meaning: in the shorter To fang line 8 
we obtain: »Ck>d descended and ascended (i. e. visited the temple to enjoy the sacrifices) with (anprte 
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de) the Hia (king)». And our longer line in To shi here: »Then God descended and ascended 
(L e. visited the temple to enjoy the sacrifices) and h i a n g y ii approached shi Hia that 
Hia king*. 

1804. Ta yin yi yu ts’i 17. 

A. PK’ung: »He was greatly licentions and dissolute and had (words about him =) a (bad) 
lame*. This is quite analogous to Lo kao 18 )>You will forever have (words about 
you =) praise* (see Gl. 1762), though here in an opposite sense. We could translate yu 
t s * i by motorious* in both places, which in the same way would give both kinds of 
meaning. — B. Ts*ai Ch'en: *He was greatly licentious and dissolute and had ex- 
cuses*. — C. Ma Jimg inst. of the 19(= 20) *diet / / y i of the PK’ung version had 
21 siet j siet / s i e ’small, trifling’. Ma, however, still defines it as = 22 ’to go to excess’, 
i. e. as a loan char, for 19 *di^L Chuang Shu-tsu explains this better thus: 21 ia a. variant 
for 23 *diU I I yi, which is here a loan char, for the homophonous 19. — D. Kiang 
Sheng, however, would preserve Ma’s s i e 21 with a different meaning than that pro- 
posed by Ma himself. Shuowen defines 21 as = ’restless, fussing’, and this would be 
the sense here. Further t s ’ i should mean ’accusation, indictment’, as in Shu: Lii 
hing 24 *Widowers and widows had indictments against Miao*, and later in our chapter 
here wang fei yu ts’i yii fa 25 *there were none that had not indictments 
(against them) for punishment*. Thus our line: *He was greatly licentious and restless 
and had indictments (against him)*. (A proposal by Yii Sing-wu that ts’i (*dzidg) is 
loan char, for a *di5>k ’pleased’ is phonetically unacceptable). — The phrase yin y i 
26 ’licentious and dissolute’ is a standing binome. We had it in Tsiu kao 27 »Great was 
his license and dissoluteness in irregular (practices)*, and only a few lines later in our 
present chapter we find: tan yin kiie yi 28 (Si-ma Ts’ien cites with the variant 
20) *He was greatly licentious in his dissoluteness* (Ma Jung paraphrases: 29, this y i 30 
*dilt I iH / y i ’let loose, unbridled, idly-sportive’ being etym. the same word). The 
same binome 26 recurs e. g. in Tso: Yin 3, Li: Yiie ki etc. It is quite obvious that yin 
y i (whether y i is wr. 19 or 20 or 30 or 21 = 23 is immaterial) ’licentious and dissolute’ 
is the proper reading here and that Ma’s 21 should not be read s i e and mean some- 
thing else. As to y u ts’i 31, there are unambiguous Shu ex. of both meanings: *to 
have fame, to be notorious* and »to have indictments (against one)*, see above. In the 
latter sense, however, it is really a juridical technical word, and it is little plausible that 
the king, the Son of Heaven, had legal indictments made against him. The former 
parallel therefore seems more plausible here. — We should compare: 

Shu: To fang: Nai wei er pi yi er to fang ta yin t’u t’ien chi 
m i n g s i e (y i) y u ts’i 32. 

A. PK’ung pimctuates after y i n, and defines s i e 21 hy t s i n 33 ’exhaustively*; 
probably he meant s i e ’in all small details, in everything’. For ts’i 32 he deviates 
from his idea in To shi above, and (like Ts’ai there) takes it to mean ’excuse’: *Your 
sovereign, by aid of t a yin the greatly licentious ones of your numerous regions 
aspired to Heaven’s mandate, s i e in everything y u t s ’ i he had excuses*. — B. 
Ts’ai Ch’en punctuates after fang: *Your sovereign, by aid of your many states, ta 
yin was greatly licentious and aspired to Heaven’s mandate, s i e y u ts’i and had 
petty excuses*. — C. Kiang Sheng: *Your sovereign, by aid of your many states, yin 
t ’ u excessively aspired to Heaven’s mandate, s i e he was restless and y u ts’i had 
indictments (against him)* (as D in To shi above). — D. Sun Sing-yen: s i e 22 means 
’small, fragments, many small items’: ». ..sie yu ts’i in many items he has indict- 
ments (against him)*. — E. Chuang Shu-tsu: the text has evidently been corrupted 
through a displacement of the two char, t a yin. As clearly proved by the To shi par. 
above it should run: yi er to fang t’u t’ien chi ming, ta yin sie (yi) 
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y u t s * i 35, This emendation is eminently plausible. We shall show, however, in Gl. 
1905, that t ’ u, with Yii Sing-wu, is a corruption of p i ’to despise’ and thus obtain: 

»Yoiir sovereign, having yonr nnmerons regions he despised Heaven’s command; he was greatly 
licentious and dissolute and (had words about him) had a (bad) lame *. 

Shu: To fang: Er nai sie po t’ien ming 36, 

A. PK’ung as above: sie 21 = 33: »You (in all small details =) in everything reject 
Heaven’s decrees^. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: )>You (consider small =) despise and reject 
Heaven’s decrees^. — C. Kiang Sheng: )>You sie restlessly (fussily) reject . . — D. 

Sun Sing-yen: Fang yen (Middle Han colloquial) has an entry: &ie = 32 ’craftly, sly’: 
»You slyly reject Heaven’s decrees^. Of sie in this sense there are no text ex. — E, Liu 
Feng-lu, following Chuang Shu-tsu above: sie 21 = y i 30: »Yon (dissolntely =) recklessly 
reject the command of Heaven*. 

1806. Kiie wei fei yuan ming 38, 

A. PK’ung and later comm, take Heaven as subject: )>It rejected his great mandates; 
or, with Kiang Sheng: »his original mandates, i. e. Heaven deprived him of the man- 
date. — B. Another interpr. In the bronze inscriptions it is a common phrase uttered 
by the king or prince to the subject rewarded: 39 »Do not (reject =) neglect my charge». 
(e. g. Ta Yii Ting in K’ia chai tsi ku lu 4: 12, Shi Hu Kuei, ibid. 11: 7 etc.). On this 
analogy, which should be decisive, our line means: »When he (rejected =) neglected its 
great charge* (it sent down and applied punishment). 

1806. Wang pu ming te sii si 40, 

A. This is PK’ung’s version: *There were none who did not make bright their virtue and 
carefully attend to the sacrifices*. — B. Si-ma Ts’ien (Lu shi kia) reads, as a direct quo- 
tation of To shi: 41, Chavannes translates s h u a i si JKiiriger les sacrifices^ (s h u a i 
= ’to lead’), but that is certainly not the meaning; Sun Sing-yen says s h u a i here 
means s ii n 42 ’to follow’, and this must be right, since it refers to a fixed term. In 
Ch’un ts’iu: Ting 8 we find ts’ung si sien kung 45, and both Tso and Kung- 
yang explain this by shun si 44 ^Following the order, we sacrificed to the former 
princes*. Ts’ung, shun and s h u a i are s 3 monymous, and Si-ma’s version there- 
fore means: *There were none who did not make bright their virtue and follow (the 
order of) the sacrifices*. It would seem most correct to follow Si-ma, since he directly 
quotes the Shu (*To shi says*) and he is many centuries earlier than PK’ung. But he 
often treats his Shu text very high-handedly, replacing difficult words by others. It is 
quite possible that his text after all had 45 / sivM / s ii and that he took it to be 

a loan char, for 46 ^sliwdt / siw^i / s h u a i (in this influenced by his knowledge of the 
phr. ts’ung si 47 and shun si 44 above) and altered his text accordingly. For 
the reading s ii si there is a good par. in the phr. sii she tsi 48 *carefully attend 
to (be be soUcitous about) the altars of the Soil and the Grain* (Tso: Siang 16, etc.). And, 
still more important, the bronze inscription of the Chu Kung Hua bell: y i s ii k ’ i 
tsi si 49 (Kiin ku lu kin wen 3/2: 6) *carefully to attend to his sacrifices*. This latter 
is quite decisive. — We should compare: 


/7. KVt T ft- 

'\f% ^ ^ ^ fH ft 33,^ ® ^ /7 ® ^ 
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Shu: Ku ming: Sii tse tsung 50 (for 51 var. 52, as often). 

A. PK’ung: »s ii in the grief tse to occupy the position of tsung principal* 
(Couvreur: *ut lugens maneret familiae caput*). But s ii means 43 in the sense of ’to 
be anxious about’, not ’to grieve, grief’. Hence it is equally bad when Liu Feng-lu 
would take s ii t s ^ together = *the moiuming dwelling*. — B. Another interpr.: 
*Carefiilly to attend to those* who sojourn in the dan temple » (i. e. the Spirits). 

1807. Yin wang yi wang kan shi ti 54, 

A. PK’ung: *Of the Yin kings also none dared to lose God’s (principles)*. — B. Si-ma 
Ts’ien (Lu shi kia) punctuates after shi, carrying t i to the following line; Chuang 
Shu-tsu seizes upon this and takes shi 55 as short-form for y i 56: *Of the Yin kings 
also there were none who dared be licentious*. — C. Yii Sing-wu: our words shi t i 

57 here are confirmed as belonging together by their balancing the earlier y u n g t i 

58 »(to use =) to care about God*. Thus: ^0! the Yin kings also none dared (lose =) neglect 
Ood». 

1808. Wang pu p’ei t’ien k’i tse 59, 

For p’ei t’ien ’to be a counterpart to Heaven’ see Gl. 825. 

A. PK’ung: *There were none who were not counterparts to Heaven and (spread out) 
their benefit*. The salient verb ’to spread’ has then to be supplied. But k ’ i is then 
abnormal. Kiang Sheng supplies a missing verb in another way: *. . . were not counter- 
parts of Heaven and (enjoyed) the benefit*; (Sun Sing-yen: *enjoyed to the end the bene- 
fit*). All these interpr. are grammatically unsatisfactory. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »There were 
none who were not counterparts to Heaven in their benefiting (the people) ». — C. Yii 
Sing-wu would carry k’i t s d to the following line, and take t s e 55 as standing 
for 61, which in Shuowen is defined as = 62 ’end, finish’, and j[^e line k ’ i (t s e =) 
yi tsai kin hou ts’i wang 63 would mean *at the end, their last successor in 
our time*. But yi 5i means ’to finish’ only in the sense of ’to become fed up with, 
tired of*, hence ’to cease’ (cf. Gl. 1704), which is not applicable here. Yii cites another 
interpr., reading as one line only the four words k’i tse tsai kin 64 *their benefit 
(still) exists today*. But this is vetoed by a par. in Tsiu kao, where a passage begins 
with exactly the same line as here: tsai kin hou si wang 65, It is therefore 
hardly permissible to carry the k’i t s e to this latter line. — B seems the least 
objectionable interpr. 

Tan wang hien yii t’ien — wang ku yii t’ien hien min chi 
see Gl. 1676. Tan yin kiie yi see Gl. 1804. 

1809. Wang fei yu ts’i yii fa 66. 

A. PK’ung: There were none who had not (bad) words about the punishment (from 
Heaven)*. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: *There were none as to whom there were no (words, 
arguments =) reasons for punishment*. — C. Kiang Sheng: »There were none who had 
not indictments (against them) for punishments ». For confirmation see Gl. 1804 above. 

1810. Yu ming yiie ko Yin 67, 

A. PK’ung: *There was the (heavenly) charge, saying: (injure =) destroy Yin». Cf. 

T’ang shi 68 *He injures the city of Hia*. — B. Sun Sing-yen: k o 69 = 70 'to take’: 
*. . . take Yin*. He refers to Ts’e: Ts’i ts’e 2, phr. 71, on which Kao Yu says k o 69 = 
1 8 ’ ti 70 *The king can take much land*. But k o here really means ’to cut’ in the 
sense of ’to cut slices (of land)’, and this is not applicable in our Shu line: Wu Wang was 
not to cut a slice of Yin, but to destroy it. — C. Yii Sing-wu would consider k o 55 
as a corruption of a c h ’ u a n g 72, and this latter not in the sense of ’to injure’ but 
’to correct’. Very speculative. — No reason to abandon A. 
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1811. Wei wo shi pu er shi, wei er wang kia wo shi 73, 

A. PK*ung: shi 75 — 76 'to go’: »Onr affain (so. in the realm) do not go in two 
directions (i. e. they are all in Chou’s hands, none in Yin’s); yonr royal house has (gone to =) oome 
to us (as subjects)*. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »In our affair (sc. of conquering Yin) we (do not 
go in two directions =) are single-minded (i. e. have but one purpose); your royal house 
should come to us». — C. Kiang Sheng: shi 75 stands for t i 77 (i. e. the original 
graph was 78 without radical, Chou fashion, and has wrongly been enlarged into 75 inst. 
of 77): »In our actions we are not e r double-minded (i. e. false) or t i inimical, it is 
your royal house that is inimical towards us». A desperate attempt. — The ancient 
interpr. (A) is the most plausible. 

1812. Y ii yi nien t’ien tsi yii Yin ta li si pu'cheng 79, 

A. PK’ung punctuates after t * i e n : »I also think of Heaven (sc. I do not act on 
my own); that I tsi acted upon Yin’s great crimes, (was because the king) did not 
correct (himself )». — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: also think of Heaven’s approaching Yin with 

great calamities, (it shows that) they were not straights. — C. Kiang Sheng: H think 
of Heaven’s approaching Yin and greatly punishing it; s i therefore pu cheng I do 
not correct you (officers, who were not responsible)^. — D. K’ung Kuang-sen proposes 
two alternative interpr.: Si 80 can mean ’great’: also think of how Heaven acted 

upon Yin’s great crimes and s i great p u cheng iniquities». Or it means ’to attack’, 
as in Ode 236 (this meaning of s i refuted in our Gl. 787): think of how Heaven acted 

upon Yin’s great crimes and si attacked pu cheng the iniquitous ones)). — E. 
Sun Yi-jang (who believes that the preceding 81 means dI do not [move, touch =] attack 
you)>, a not very happy interpr.), says that cheng 82 \a short for 83: »I also think of 
how Heaven has (already) tsi yii Yin applied to Yin t a 1 i a great (guilt = ) punishment, 
therefore I do not punishingly attack yon (further))). In bronze inscriptions 82 sometimes 
(though rarely) serves for 83 (e. g. Yii Kuei, in Cheng sung fang tsi ku yi wen 4: 47), 
and, for instance, in Li: Yen yi 84 ))The minister of war did not go on expeditions (with 
them))), on which Cheng Hiian: 82 — 85 (i. e. = 83), 

Wang yiie yu kao er to shi see Gl. 1585. 

1813. Yii wei shi k’i ts’ien kii si er 86. 

A. PK’ung: »I because of that have transferred and settled yon in the west). K ii - s i e r 
= ))to west-settle you)). — B. Kiang Sheng evidently finds the grammatical construction 
with k ii - s i as a transitive verb with e r as object too unnatural, for he explains 
si <57 as a verb = 88 ’to rest’, here transitive ’to bring to rest’, the graph 87 being prob- 
ably the primary form for si 89 * to roosf, and we should then have to take the line 
to mean: k ii si e r 90 'to settle you and let you roost’. Very far-fetched. 

1814. Fei wo yi jen feng te pu k’ang ning 91y followed by 92. 

A. PK’ung: ))It is not that I, the One man, have a virtue (such that) I (cannot) make 
(you) tranquil, (that was the command of Heaven))). — B. Kiang Sheng: ^It is not that 
the (virtue = ) character I, the One man, (carry = ) have is unruly ». 


^ ^ ^ i1k.S7.k, $ c/. 

.r i ^ ^ i f f'j 67. ^ 

^ *!-Sf // #1^ « g ie: 

fi. fc. f X ^ ® ju. 1 ?-+® ® ^ ^ xt. 
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1816. Shi wei t’ien ming, wu wei 93, 

A. This is PK’ung’s version: »That was the command of Heaven, do not (transgiess =) 
disobey it». — B. The stone classics of 175 A. D. read 94. This makes no sense (Chuang 
Shu-tsu would compare it with Shao kao 95 )>his position will be [at the head of the vir- 
tue =] that of a leader in virtues, a meaning that is hardly applicable here), and Wang 
Ming-sheng explains it thus: for w u there was the variant 97 and the inscriber mis- 
read this as y ii a n 98 and dropped the wei 99. Tuan Yii-ts’ai objects that the 
stone classics of 175 never employed this graph 97, but that is wrong, for we have it 
quite often in the Yi king fragments (see the compilation 100). In all probability Wang 
is right. — C. Kiang Sheng takes w u wei 7 to mean: »Do not go away from (sc. 
the new city)», which is certainly no improvement. The expression wei m i n g 2 
'to transgress, disobey a command’ is exceedingly common, e. g. Ode 304, phr. 3 )>God’s 
commands were never disobeyed^. Still less recommendable is Legge’s: »Do not resist 
me». 

1816. Chen pu kan yu hou 4. 

A. PK’ung: shall not dare to have later (punishments for you)», adding a 5 that 

is not in the text. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »I shall not dare to have a later (command for 
you)», adding a m i n g d. — C. Lin Chi-k’i and Lii Tsu-k’ien: »I dared not (have a 
delay = ) be dilatory ». Cf . Shao kao 7 »The king should not dare to be dilatory)). — D. 
Chuang Shu-tsu says hou means the same as w u wei ’do not disobey’. Probably 
he means ’to place after’ = ’to neglect’: dared not (have any neglecting =) neglect 

it)). Cf. Meng: Liang Huei wang, shang 8 ))If righteousness be put last and profit be put 
first*. This is quite plausible in itself, but C is better supported by a Shu par. 

1817. Hiatikientsaiwangt’ing^. 

A. PK’ung: 10 ’to walk in a road’ is here noun = 11 = ’those who walk in the (proper) 
road’, and k i e n 12 = ’great’ (common), thus: )>Those of the Hia who walked in the 
proper road, grandly were in the (Yin) king’s court)). — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »The Hia were 
t i (advanced = ) promoted and k i e n selected and were in the (Tin) king's court 

1818. Yii t’ien. yi Shang 13. 

A. This is the traditional version: ))in the heavenly city Shang». — B. Wang Kuo- 
wei: t’ien 74 is a mistake for t a 15: »the great city Shang)). In the oracle bone 
inscriptions the phr. ta yi Shang Idis common, and the archaic graphs for t a 
and t’ien are nearly identical. (In the same way the king Ta Yi [T’ai Yi] is wrongly 
called T’ien Yi by Si-ma Ts’ien). Yii Sing-wu objects to this correction that oh oracle 
bones t a and t’ien are both used in this phrase (t’ien yi Shang in Hayashi: 
Kuei Kia shou ku wen tsi 1: 27), and likewise the t a s h i (t’ai s h i) 77, so common 
in bronze inscriptions, occurs in the Ta Feng Kuei inscr. (K’ia chai tsi ku lu 11: 15) as 
t’ien s h 1 18. (There the char, is written 19, and that this is t’ien, not t a, is 
proved on the one hand by the phr. 20 = 21 immediately after; and on the other hand 
by the phr. 22 = 23 later in the inscription). Yii’s objection is well-founded; we have 
no reason to introduce arbitrary and unnecessary text ))corrections*. 

1819. Yii wei shuai si king er 24. 

A. PK’ung paraphrases: 5 )>I follow Yin’s old actions and pity you)). Erya says s i 

26 = 27 ’thus, therefore, then’ (an adverb), but PK’ung uses this defining word k u 

27 as a noun: shuai si 28 = 29 'to follow the old (actions)’. A comical trick, 
accepted, however, by Ts’ai Ch’en, Kiang Sheng and I^gge. — B. Wang Yin-chi: 
shuai 30 means yung 31 (based on Mao Heng, but unconfirmed, see Gl. 1089), 
and si 25 is well attested in the sense of ’to remit, to pardon’, e. g. Yao tien (Shun 
tien) 32 ))Offenses by mishap are pardoned)); Chun ts’iu: Chuang 22, phr. 33 ))One pardoned 
the great offenses by mishap)) (cf. Gl. 1269). Sun Sing-yen modifies this by taking shuai 
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as a »particle» (refuted in our Gl. 1406). It is better to take it as = 54 *air (common, see 
Gl. 642). Thus: »I shall pardon you all and pity you». — C. The Kin-wen version ap. 
Lun heng: Lei hii runs: S5, The line ’to pity* is synon 3 mious with king 36, But 
y i 57 is more enigmatical. Tuan Yii-ts’ai thinks that it is a variant because of sound 
similarity, which certainly will not do (26 ^sidd / st / s i : 57 *didr / 1 / y i). Yii Yiie 
believes that both y i 57 and s i are »particles», but for quite insufficient reasons. Wang 
Ch’ung, who quoted the line as above, believes that y i has its sense of ’to kill’: j>I (first 
would) kill (but then) pity you». This will certainly not do. Y i should have its very 
common meaning of p ’ i n g 55 ’to tranquillize’: »! shall tranquillize you all and pity 
youj>. Though not identical in meaning with the Ku-wen version (B above), it is at least 
very analogous. It is impossible to tell which version best repr. the original Shu. 

1820. Wang yiie to shi 39, The stone classics of 176 A. D. read: w a n g y ii e: 
kao er to shi 40, This being the oldest version extant, it should be followed. 

'Yiita kiang er si huo min ming see Gl. 1477. 

1821. Yi er hia t’i 4i. 

A. PK’ung takes h i a t ’ i as a transitive verb: i>I have removed you here (so as 
to) be far away from» (your earlier bad customs). — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: *1 have removed 
you far*. 

1822. Pi sh i ch’en wo tsung to sun 42, 

A. PK’ung: tsung is an abbrev. for Tsung-Chou 45, the Royal Chou (the Chou 
having the tsung clan temple): »to associate with and serve and be subject to our 
Tsung(-Chou), and have much obediences. (Legge curiously turns it thus: sthat you 
might be near the ministers who had served in our honoured [capital]s). — B. Sun Yi- 
jang: pi shi 44 means the same as in Shao kao: pi kie yii wo yu Chou yii 
8 h i 45 ^associate with our Chou’s managers of affairss, thus here: sto p i associate 
with the shi (managers of) affairss. No reason for assuming that violent ellipsis. On 
the other hand. Sun proposes that tsung 46 does not mean Tsung Chou, nor tsung 
’clan’ generally, but is = 47 ^honoured*, as often, and refers to the high officials (cf. 
Tsiu kao 45 )>the honoured officers^). For ch’en cf. To fang 49 »you have served our 
inspectors^. This is quite convincing, and, taking shi ch’en asa binome, we obtain: 
»To associate with and serve our dignitaries, with mnch obedience*. — C. Wang Sien-k’ien 
would carry tsung to the following: »to associate with and serve us, tsung to 
sun to reverence (us) and have much obedience)). That is certainly no improvement. 

1823. Yii wei si fang wang yu pin, yi wei er to shi yu fu pen 
tsou ch’en wo to sun 50, 

A. Ma Jung defines pin 51 SiS = 52, which shows that he took it as short-form for 
pin 53 ’to reject’, and PK’ung follows this, paraphrasing the w. by p i n w a i 54 

^ 111 97.^?9 ^0.]/% $ f ^ 

9. i 4?. i®, //. iiS ^ /f. A / 7 , A. ^ /g. 

i*. T ^ i!r. 11 ^ 

it 4’ £f V. ^ K T M * x.-n 97. ^ 3*. T 
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’to exclude’. He interprets: ml in the four quarters have none whom I reject; and pen 
tsou ch’en wo the hastening about and serving us er to shi yu fu which 
you many officers perform, to sun shall have much obedience*. In this way to take 
er to shi yo fu as an attribute to pen tsou shi wo is very clumsy. — B. 
Ts’ai Ch’en: *I (did it because) the (princes of) the four quarters had nowhere to p i n 
(be guests =) perform the guest rites; and also (so that) your many officers (should have 
a place) where you could perform the hastening about and serving us, with much obe- 
dience*. The supplying of unexpressed items is much too extensive in the second line 
of this interpr. — C. Sun Sing-yen explains more naturally (following A for the first 
part): »I in the four quarters have none whom I reject; and what you many officers should 
perform, is to hasten about and serve us, with much obediense». — D. Yii Sing-wu would 
take wei 55 = 'to think’ (common) and pin 51 = 'to (come as guest =) to sub- 
mit’ (text par. in Kyii: Ch’u yii). But in his paraphrase he takes the first y u 56 as a, 
relative pronoun, the second y u as = 57, which of course is inadmissible. — E. The 
stone classics of 175 A. D. have t s e 58 inst. of pin 51. But the latter is attested 
earlier (Ma Jung) and should be given preference. 

1824. Er nai shang yu er t’u er nai shang ning kan chi 59. 

A. This is the PK’ung text version: »llay you have your lands, may you find peace in 
your occupations and your dwellings*. — B. Yii Sing-wu considers shang 60 as short- 
form for c h ’ a n g 61, kan 62 as a, loan char, for h a n 63 and chi 64 as a, cor- 
ruption of 65 (these two being practically identical in Chou script). Thus: *You will 
forever have you lands, your will forever in peace h a n protect them*. Neither in the 
inscriptions nor in early texts are there any ex. of shang 60 serving for c h ’ a n g 
61, and though Yii’s loan theory in itself is quite admissible, we should always abstain 
from *corrections* of the text when the handed-down text is good and makes a satis- 
factory sense. 

1825. Ki er kii dd. 

A. This is the traditional text: »Perpetuate your dwellings*. — B. Yii Yiie would 
*correct* this into suei er kii 67 (*Be comforted in = ) be happy in your dwellings*. 
An arbitrary text alteration which should be rejected, cf. Gl. 1824 above. — C. Kiang 
Sheng, on the other hand, would take k ii not as referring to *dwellings* (since this is 
expressed in the preceding phr. tse e r y i *dwell in your city*), but: »Continue in the 
(business which you) k ii occupy*. A very far-fetched idea. 

1826. Ts’ung ju ts’ien 68. 

A. PK’ung: *(Following you = ) in your wake they will ts’ien (move = ) be re- 
formed (to goodness)*. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »It will follow from your removal* (here to Lo). 
— C. K’ung Kuang-sen has a curious construction of this line together with the preced- 
ing ones: 69 *If you who have occupations (i. e. officers) and have years (i. e. seniors) 
y ii go to this Lo, your young children will rise and following you remove there*. This 
is far inferior to the ordinary interpr.: *You will have occupations and years in this Lo, 
your young children will prosper, it will follow from your removal*, which connects 
directly with the kan etc. in the preceding lines. 

1827. Wang yiie yu yiie 70. 

A. PK’ung has no gloss. K’ung Ying-ta expoimds: *The king having said (this), 
again has said*. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: a comparison with the last lines of the To fang 
shows that some passage after w a n g y ii e has been lost: »The king has said . . . ; 
again he has said*. — C. Sun Yi-jang: yu 71 = 72 and yu yiie 7J is equal to 74 
(cf. Yii Yiie under C in Gl. 1640). Sun would carry the following two words here, reading 
wang yiie yu yiie shi yii 75, and he applies Wang Yin-chi’s curious idea that 
shi 76 (*Sidg) is loan char, for c h ’ e n g 77 (*3idng) — refuted in Gl. 1249 above — 
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interpreting: »The king has said: you have words (saying) that you shi (receive =) 
will obey me». A most eccentric speculation. — D. Chang Ping-lin likewise takes y u 
71 = 72 and divides thus: Wang yiie, yu yiie shi 78, expl. shi 76 as = 79 

in the sense of ’correct, good’ (common, see Gl. 553). »The king has said: y u y u e 
there are such who say shi that (what I tell you) is good)>. In To fang, Chang would 
apply the same constr. to yu yiie shi 80 . — In several Shu passages we have 
y u y ii e 81 where it is perfectly clear and unambiguous that it means mgain he said». 
One is the To fang example just cited (end of that chapter), another is K’ang kao 82 
))and again he said: having (summed-up =) tried a case of arrest, reflect upon it five or 
six days» (here a 83 would make no sense). On these analogies, our y u y ii e 81 should 
have its ordinary meaning and not be loan char, for something else. The par. adduced 
by B is quite convincing. 

1828. S hi yii nai huo yen er yu kii 84. 

In the preceding gloss it was told how certain modem scholars have tried to carry 
shi or shi yii to the preceding line, attempts that should not be accepted. 

A. KP’ung: shi 76 means 79 ’correct’ in the sense of ’to find correct, to approve of’; 
and huo 85 stands for yu 86 (an old idea, refuted in Gl. 1433 above): ^Approve 
of me, then I shall have words which you should (dwell in =) stand by». An obviously 
impossible interpr. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »Those (things) that I may have spoken (have 
been with a view to) the place where you shall dwelh. — C. Kiang Sheng follows 
PK’ung’s idea about h u o = y u : »Now I have (had) words (to tell you), (may you 
find peace in) the place where you shall dwells. An unacceptable ellipsis. — D. Chuang 
Shu-tsu takes h u o 55 as a short-form for k u o 87 and yen 88 as = 89 ’I, we’, 
an old Erya definition, cf. BMFEA 14, p. 83, with a single text support (Chuang: Shan 
mu). But then the first part of the line cannot be construed without a violent forcing 
of the text. — E. The line is quite simple, when seen as a concluding remark of the 
speaker: *Now I have, (perchance =) I hope, (told =) explained where yon are to dwell*. 

Wu yL 

1829. Klin tsi so k’i wu yi 90. 

A. PK’img paraphrases very freely in a way that is unreconcilable with the wording 
of the text. Cheng Hiian is more precise: so 91 ia equal to c h ’ u 92 ’place’, here taken 
as a verb: )>The noble man, in (placing =) taking a (place =) stand, k’i w u y i will 
have no pleasurable ease». — B. Ts’ai Ch’en takes s o as a transitive verb with the 
following as object: »The noble man makes his having no pleasurable ease his (place =) 
stand)). — C. Yii Sing-wu takes a o 91 as a, corruption of 93 = 94, the correct line 
being 95, whatever that may mean. — D. Another interpr. Both A and B are awkward. 
K ’ i Pd should in fact be a verb, govering the preceding s o, and therefore k ’ i Pd 
is merely a short-form for the homophonous k ’ i P7 (both *g*i9g / g'ji /k’i) ’to hope 
for, to aim at’. Thus: »Wliat the noble man aims at, is to have no pleasnrable ease*. 

^ ^ f ^5^ 
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Meng: Kao tsi, shang 98 »A11 the world aims at Yi Ya (i. e. tries to be like him)». For 
k ’ i 96 as short-form for 97 cf . Yi Hi ts’i, hia: 99. Here Shiwen says: also wr. 

which shows that Lu Te-ming had a text version with the short-form 96. 

1830 . Tse chi siao jen chi yi 99 b. 

This follows upon: »If you take your ease after first having experienced the hardships 
of husbandry^. 

A. PK’ung: )>Then you will understand what the small people (have to) rely on (sc. 
for their support)». — B. Wang Yin-chi: y i 100 (*'i9r / / y i) is a loan char, for 

1 (*’i9n I idn / yin), and cognate to 2 (*'9r / ’di / a i), thus: »You will know the sufferings 
of the people ». Later in our chapter we find in a quite analogous context: »He did not 
know the hardships of husbandry 5, he did not hear about the toils of the small peoples. 
Our yi 100 (whether it stands for *'i9n or for *'9r) must be analogous to lao ’toils’, 
which confirms B. 

1831 . Nai yi nai yen 4. 

A. This is PK’ung’s version, and he defines yen 5 as = 6 ’insubordinate speech’: 
)>Then they take their ease and speak insubordinately)>. Yen 5 *ngian / ngjan /yen 
ordinarily means ’a proverb, a saying’, but PK’ung must have thought of Lun: Sien 
tsin 7 )>Yu is insubordinate)) (refractory, rude), our 5 thus standing for this 8 *ngdn / ngdn / 
an. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: yen ’proverb, saying’ by extension here means ’vulgar speech’: 
)>Then they take their ease and speak vulgarily)). — C. In the stone classics of 176 A. D. 
the line runs: 9. The char. 10 is merely a variant of 11, which is the same as 12 of the 
A version. But 13 I xi^'^ / h i e n) must here (with Kiang Sheng) mean ’to rejoice’, 

as in Ode 254, see Gl. 924. Thus: »Then they take their pleasurable ease and rejoice*. Yii 
Sing-wu takes h i e n in its sense of 14 ’law, pattern’, which is less suitable in the con- 
text. (Yii has to take it together with the following: 15 )>they take as pattern those who 
k i tan are extra vagant»). — C, besides being the oldest version extant, has the 
advantage that y i and h i e n are analogous expressions. 

1832 . Ki tan fou tse wu kiie fu mu 16. 

A. The stone classics of 175 A. D. inst. of tan 17 had yen 18, and it seems that 
Si-ma Ts’ien had the same, for (in Lu shi kia) he paraphrases the two first words by 19 
))extending for a long time)). But, as Wang Ming-sheng insists, yen is merely a short- 
form for tan 17 (without radical, Chou fashion), as proved by the context: a row of 
disparaging words about the unworthy sons. — B. PK’ung: tan 17 = ’to cheat’ 
(’great words, boast’ = ’cheat’ is a well-attested extension of meaning in this word): 
)>And finally they cheat (their parents); and fou if not, tse then they insult their 
parents)). — C. Ts’ai Ch’en: ))And finally they become (extravagant =) disorderly; and 
if not, then they)) etc. (as under B), cf. Gl. 1627. — D. Kiang Sheng: in the ancient 
script 20 was the primary graph for both p u and fou 21, and the rad. in the latter 
is a later elucidating addition. We should read here 22, one item in the row of disparaging 
phrases: ))And finally they become (extravagant = ) disorderly, p u tse and lawless 
and insult their parents)). — E. Chuang Shu-tsu: the original graph must have been 
20, and this has been erroneously enlarged into fou 21\ instead, it stands for p ’ e i 
23 {20 for 23 is exceedingly common), and thus tan p ’ e i becomes a synonym- 
compound: »And filially they become tan (’great, extravagant’ =) disorderly and p’ei 
(’great’ =) overbearing, and insult their parents.* This is strikingly plausible. 

T’ien ming tsi tu chi min chi kii see Gl. 1676. 

1833 . K’i tsai Kao Tsung shi kiu lao yii wai 24. 

A. Si-ma Ts’ien (when referring to this in Yin pen ki) punctuates after tsung, 
reading shi kiu lao yii wai as one clause: *When (it rested with Kao Tsung = ) 
the turn came to Kao Tsung, shi he for long toiled (outside =) away from the court*. This 
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interpr. was evidently current in Han time, for Chung lun: Yao shou quotes 25 y where 
s h i 26 y replacing 27, means ’that one, he’. Si-ma renders k i u 28 (*g"iug / g'i^u / 
k i u) by 29 (*kiug / kiau / k i u), the two words being certainly cognate. — B. Ts’ai 
Ch’en punctuates after s h u : )>At the time of Kao Tsung, (he) for long . . .». (Legge 
replaces )>for long» by mt firsts, which is no improvement). But the par. in the following line: 
K’i tsai Tsu Kia 30 shows that the line should end by the name, and that A is right. 

1834 . Yuan ki siao jen 31, 

A. Si-ma Ts’ien (translating k i 52, variant 33, by y ii 5^ ’[to be] together with’) 
renders the line: wei yii siao jen 35. Now the two char, y ii a n 36 and w e i 
37 are very similar and easily confounded, and the question is which of them is primary 
here. If we possess Si-ma’s text unaltered, wei is correct and Si-ma had a Shu version 
reading wei ki siao jen 38: »He (acted =) worked together with the small people*. 
This was evidently the Shu text possessed by Ma Jung, for he paraphrases: 39 ^together 
with the small people he attended to business^, and this confirms that the actual Shi 
ki text is uncomipted. — B. But Cheng Hiian had already yuan 36, which he 
defines by y ii 40 (more precisely it should be 41), and he speculates on the idea that 
Kao Tsung lead great warfares for his father, in the interest of the people: »Then he 
(led warfare) k i in favour of the small peoples. This latter is far from convincing, but 
we could certainly retain the yuan 36 and interpret: )>y ii a n then k i he associated 
with the small peoples. — We have no sufficient reasons for doubting that the oldest 
version attested (Si-ma’s) really had wei 37, since Ma Jung confirms it. And we should 
follow it, in spite of the y ii a n which is earliest attested some two centuries later. 

1835 . Tso k’i tsi wei 42, 

A. PK’ung: tso 43 = 44 (common): »He rose, and when he ascended the thrones. 
— B. Sun Sing-yen: tso 43 simply means 45 ’to begin, first’, properly: in the rising, 
in the start: »In the start, when he ascended the throne*. 

1836 . Nai huo Hang yin 46. 

Si-ma Ts’ien, foil, by PK’ung, renders huo 47 hy y u 48, which was criticized in 
Gl. 1453 and 1828 above. Liang yin 49 is variously written: 50 (Lun: Hien wen) 
which has caused Ma Jung to interpret: diang trusting to his assistant he y i n 
was (obscure =) silent^; or 51 (Han shu: Wu hing chi); or 52 (Li: Sang fu si chi); or 53 
in Shang shu ta chuan, there defined as = J4 ’mourning shed’, Cheng Hiian explaining 
that Hang JJ is equal to 56 ’lintel, beam*, which is not very elucidating; or, finally, 
57 (Shi ki: Lu shi kia). The word 58 (*'dm / am / a n), means ’dark’, cognate to 59 / 

'idm /yin ’dark, shadow’ etc. and it certainly never means ’shed, hut’ (Chu Tsiin-sheng 
believes that it is loan word for 60, a word unknown in pre-Han texts). But Yii Sing-wu 
proceeds to take Hang JJ to be a corruption of 61 ’thorn’, and Hang an there- 
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fore would mean ’a thorn wood- covered hut* (!). I have already stated (Gl. 786) my 
reasons for believing that the phr. is an antithesis: »1 i a n g the light is yin (an) 
obscured^ (the brilliant ruler withdraws into dark seclusion). Thus: »Then, h u o it 
is said, Hang yin the light was obscured (i. e. the ruler withdrew into seclusion) ». 

1837. K’i wei pu yen yen nai yung 62. 

Li ki: T’an Rung inst. of yung 63 quotes 64 (foil, by Si-ma Ts’ien), but the quotation 
as a whole is trimcated and therefore unreliable; probably the char. 65 (in Han time 
enlarged into 64) is a corruption of the graphically similar 63. 

A. PK*ung: »After his having (not spoken =) kept silent, when he spoke, then (the 
world) became condordant». — B. This is bad enough, but Cheng Hiian is still worse: 
^During his not speaking, if he (after all on some occasion) spoke, then (all subjects) be- 
came concordant)). — C. Ts*ai Ch*en: )>He would not speak, but (if he) spoke, then (it 
was) concordant (words))). — D. Another interpr. The line is one clause, not two: oHis 
speaking without words (i. e. by his example) was harmonious ». Cf. Lao 43, phr. 66 ))The 
teaching without words, the doing good without action, few in the world attain to thaU. 

1838. Kia tsing Yin pang 67. 

A. This is PK’ung’s version: »He finely tranquillized Yin’s state)). — B. Si-ma Tsien 
has 68y this m i by Ma Jung defined as = 69; mi-tsing thus is a binome: »Ho tran- 
quillized Yin’s states. This in itself proves little, since Si-ma often made very free with 
the Shu text, but in Tung kuan Han ki we find the line cited 70, which confirms that 
mi tsing was really the Kin- wen version. This being thus much earlier attested than 

A, we should follow it. 

1839. Wu shi yu kiu nien 71. 

A. This is PK’ung’s version: ))(Kao Tsung’s enjoying the realm) was for 59 years)). — 

B. Si-ma Ts’ien has 72 »for 55 years ». — C. Wang Ch’ung (Lun heng: K’i shou): ))Kao 
Tsung enjoyed the realm for 100 years)) and this is followed by the stone classics of 175 
A. D. This, however, probably is due to a confusion with another tradition that he became 
100 years old. Liu Hiang (ap. Han shu: Liu Hiang chuan) says: 73 ))Kao Tsung had the 
felicity of a 100 years)). — We should follow the earliest attested version* (B). 

1840. K’i tsai Tsu Kia pu yi wei wang 74. 

A. Ma Jung identifies Tsu Kia with Wu Ting’s son Tsu Kia or Ti Kia 75: ))When the turn 
came to Tsu Kia, he did not find it right to become king)) (sc. but ceded in favour of his 
less wise elder brother). Cheng Hiian and Ts’ai Ch’en follow this. Against that has been 
adduced Kyii: Chou yii: ))Ti Kia 75 brought disorder, and after 7 generations (the dynasty) 
collapsed)). How could the Shu praise him as a pattern of virtue? This objection of course 
has no force: Shu and Kuo yii represent here two different traditions that need not agree. 

— B. Wang Shun and Liu Hin, in a memorial to the throne of 6 B. C. (ap. Han shu: Wei 
Yiian-ch’eng chuan), propose that Tsu Kia was T’ang’s grandson T’ai Kia 76. Wang Su 
and PK’ung follow this, and the latter explains: »When the turn came to Tsu Kia ( = T’ai 
Kia), he (was king =) ruled in an unrighteous way)) (Chavannes accepts this). The great 
difficulty with this interpr., namely that T’ai Kia is mentioned after the much later Kao 
Tsung, is explained away in an amusing way: he was not so virtuous as Kao Tsung, and 
he ruled only 33 years, as against the 59 (55) years of Kao Tsung! But quite apart from 
this absurd argumentation, there is a serious doubt whether after all the original Shu 
had the items in this order of the orthodox text: Chung tsung: Kao Tsung: Tsu Kia. In 
the orthodox version, the concluding line after the one about Tsu Kia’s years of reign 
runs: tsi shi kiie hou 77 mfter this»; but in the stone classics of 175 A. D. this line 
follows after that about Kao Tsung and his years of reign, and it seems possible that the 
the Kin-wen version really had a different sequence: Tsu Kia: Chung Tsung: Kao Tsung. 

— C. After all the Ku-wen sequence: Chung Tsung: Kao Tsung: Tsu Kia is preferable, 
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for to that corresponds the decreasing scale of years. Chung Tsung 75 years: Kao Tsung 
56 years: Tsu Kia 33 years, and this is definitely confirmed later in our chapter where we 
have 78 »From the Yin king Chung Tsung, to Kao Tsung and to Tsu Kia and to our Chou 
Wen Wang)>. This most plausible sequence in the Shu chapter thus after all decides in 
favour of interpr. A, as far as the identity of Tsu Kia is concerned: he followed after Kao 
Tsung and was id. with the Ti Kia 75 of the chronologies. But Ma’s interpr.: »he did not 
find it rights is a scholastic construction, in support of which the »ceding» in favour of a 
brother has been invented — no pre-Han text contains any such tradition. P u y i 79 
wt was not righU is equal to 80 wt is not right (reasonable)* the two words 81 *ngia, falling 
tone, and *ngia, even tone, being two aspects of the same word stem. The line means: 
»It was not (right =) to be expected that he became king* (sc. two brothers preceding him on 
the throne). In fact we know from the Yin king list in Shi ki that Wu Ting’s first successor 
was Tsu Keng 83, and from Lii: Pi ki that Wu Ting had another son Hiao Ki 84 (Tsu 
Ki). The oracle bones confirm this, the sequence probably being: Wu Ting: Tsu Keng: 
Tsu Ki: Tsu Kia (see Tung Tso-pin: Kia ku wen tuan tai yen kiu li, in ^Studies to Ts’ai 
Yuan P’ei . . . 1933, p. 330). It is particularly valuable that the bone inscriptions have the 
name form Tsu Kia 85, like our Shu passage, and this Tsu Kia is obviously not identical 
with the grandson of T’ang’s, for the latter likewise occurs in the bone inscriptions and 
in his regular name form T’ai Kia 76. 

1841. Nengpaohueiyushumin^d. 

A. PK’ung interprets pao huei by 87 *He could peacefully accord with the com- 
mon people*. — B. Sl-ma Ts’ien renders huei 88 hy 89 'to bestow gifts on’, thus 
taking it in its common meaning of ’to be kind to’: »He could give protection and kindnesi to 
the common people*. 

Wei tan lo chi ts’ung seeGl. 949. 

1842. Yi wang huo k’o shou 90. 

A. PK’ung again, as often earlier, explains huo Pi by y u 92 (cf. Gl. 1453 and 1828 
above), in this following Wang Ch’ung (Lun heng: Yii tseng) who renders it: 93 *There 
also wang huo(=wu yu) were none k ’ o who could reach a high age*. — B. 
Huo has its ordinary sense: »Al8o wang there were none who huo k’o (pwadventure 
could reach = ) had any chance of reaching a high age *. 

1843. Kiie yi wei wo Chou 94. 

A. This is PK’ung’s version. K ii e P5 should be compared to the earlier line 96 *(Its 
resting with Chimg Tsung = when it rested with Chung Tsimg =) when the turn came 
to Chung Tsimg*. Thus here: »(It8 likewise being on Chou = ) When it in the same way was 
(the turn of) our Chou*. — B. Shang shu ta chuan has a quotation: 97 »Shu king says: 
At the foundation of the Son-of-Heaven’s (rank =) high office*. In Po hu t’ung, the 
current editions, the same line is quoted from Shu wu yi p’ien 98 *the chapter Wu yi of 
the Shu king*, and Tuan Yii-ts’ai concludes that this was the Kin- wen version here as 
opposed to PK’ung’s Ku-wen (A). This conclusion would seem plausible but is, after all 
unsafe, for in an edition of the period Ta te (1297 — 1307) of the Po hu t’ung (photogr. 
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reprint in Si pu ts’ung k’an), which in its turn reproduced an academy edition of the Simg 
era, has instead: 99 ))a lost chapter of the Shu king». It is thus too risky to prefer the sup- 
posed but unproved Kin- wen line to the Ku-wen. 

1844 . Wen wang pei fu tsi k’ang kung t’ien kung 100, 

A. PK’ung pimctuat^: Wen Wang pei fu, tsi k’ang kung t’ien 
kung: )>Wen wang pei made (low =) simple f u his clothes, and t s i applied himself 
to his tranquillizing work and his agricultural worki>. — B. Kiang Sheng punctuates: 
Wen Wang pei fu tsi k’ang, kung t’ien kung. He takes f u 1 as = 2 
’business, occupation’ (common): )>Wen Wang in (low =) simple occupations (approached 
peace = ) found peace, he kung achieved t’ien kung agricultural achievements^. 
— C. Sun Sing-yen punctuates like A, but takes f u = ’business’ like B: )>Wen Wang 
applied himself to simple occupations, peaceful achievements and agricultural achieve- 
ments». Sun resorts to the unallowable trick of interpreting as if t s i ’to approach, apply 
oneself to’ stood before pei f u inst. of before k’ang kung. — D. Ma Jung inst. 
of pei 3 had pei 4 'to cause’, but it is difficult to see how the line could then make 
sense. — E. Yii Yiie: pei 4 or J is loan char, for 5 in the sense of ’to place together, to 
sort’: )>Wen Wang arranged the affairs^. But this loan is phonetically excluded (3, 4 
^ Yi-jang tries to vindicate that pei 4 could mean ’to follow’: 

»Wen Wang pei followed and f u performed^ (sc. the virtue of the predecessors). But 
for p e i in that sense there is no text support, and, besides, the expl. is much too ellipti- 
cal. — 0. Chang Ping-lin would take k’ang d in the sense of ’road’: and k’ang kung 
= )>the business of (making smooth and easy) the roads)>, a bizarre idea. — H. Yii Sing- 
wu: In the Ta Yii Ting inscr. the word w e i 7 ’to fear’ is wr. 8 and 9. Our original text 
must have had w e i 10 »Wen wang was awed and submissive)), and w e i written as 
8 or ^ has been misunderstood by the Han scribes and deciphered as 4. This is very ingen- 
ious and tempting. But in the preceding line we had k’o tsi yi wei 11 )>they could 
restrain themselves and be awed)). If the supposedly erring Han scribe had before him 
an original that had two wei written 9, he would not have correctly deciphered the 
first as w e i 7 and the second as 9; and to suppose that the original in two consecutive 
lines had two wei 7 written so radically differently as to cause a different Han-time 
decipherment, is not plausible. — I. Another interpr. Yii Sing-wu is right in thinking 
that f u i means ’submissive’, since it follows up the idea expressed in the preceding line; 
moreover the legends abound in tales how he remained a loyal subject to the last Yin 
king (his son Wu Wang being the real rebel). Pei ’low’ has an analogous sense. Thus: 
»Wen Wang was (low =) humble and submissive, he applied himself to peaceful achievements and 
agricultural achievements ». 

1845 . Huei sien kuan kua 12. 

A. This is PK’ung’s version. For the meaning: »He was kind and good to widowers and 
widows » see Gl. 1447. PK’ung took sien as = iJ: ))He was kind to destitute and lone 
people)); Ts’ai Ch’en: ))He was kind to and sien refreshed the widowers and widows)); Yii 
Y ii e: sien 14 {^sian) stands for 15 and this for 16 (*8j^g) ))He was kind to and 

bestowed gifts on . .)); Chang Ping-lin: »He was kind to s i e n those prematurely dead and 
to widowers and widows^ — all to be rejected, particularly for rhythmical reasons, see 
B. below. — B. The Kin- wen version ap. Han shu: Ku Yung chuan and the stone classics 
of 175 A. D. read huei y ii 17. Tuan Yii-ts’ai supposes that y ii is correct and that 
this has been first corrupted into 19 and then this latter augmented by a 20 through 
influence from the following word, a very forced theory (Yii Sing-wu moreover takes this 
y ii to be equal to w u 21: ))He was kind to our widowers and widows»). — A is rhythmi- 
cally better, the whole passage being built up with two-word groups: Huei-jou — 
yi-kung, huai-pao — siao-min, huei-sien — kuan-kua. 
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1846 . Hien ho wan min 22, 

A. PK*ung defines hien hy 23, thus its usual meaning: »He harmonized all the myriad 
peoples. — B. Kiang Sheng: hien 24 »In all (places) he harmonized ...» — C. Yii Yiie: 
hien 25 is & verb coordinated with h o and with an analogous sense. This is certainly 
right. The fundamental sense being ’all’, as a verb it can mean ’to unite’, either intransiti- 
vely ’to unite with, be concordant with’ and is then wr. by the enlarged char. 26 (etym. 
same word), as in Shao kao 27 ))May he grandly be able to be concordant with the small 
peoples; or, as here, transitive: »He united and harmonized the myriad people ». This does 
justice to the stylistic utilization of two- word groups here in our chapter: h i e n - h o 
w a n - m i n. 

1847 . 1. 1. Yi shu p ang wei cheng chi kung 28. 

2. Yi wan min wei cheng chi kung 29. 

A. PK’img in both lines has free paraphrases which are not reconcilable with the 
Shu text; he takes cheng 30 in 1 sjs = 31 »the right principles^ or )>to make 
correct one’s principles^, in 2 as = 52 »to correct one’s person». — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: 1. 
»From the many states (2: From the myriad people) only cheng the correct 
(amounts) he kung (caused to be furnished) demanded in tributes. It is very 
forced thus to take kung as a causative verb. — C. Kyii: Ch’u yii quotes 33, and 
Kiang Sheng follows this: »The government, that he paid reverent attention to», 
and, since in Han shu: Ku Yung chuan, where our Shu passages are quoted, both the 
3 words yi shu pang 34 and the 3 words yi wan min 35 are missing, Kiang 
concludes that they are arbitrary additions made by PK’ung, and he leaves them out. 
In Ku Yung chuan, however, the line is quoted 36, and Wang Yin-chi has modified Kiang’s 
interpr. That cheng is a short-form for cheng 37 ’government’ (as often), in 
accord with Kiang, is obvious. But kung was originally wr. 38 (as in Ku Yung chuan) 
without radical (Chou fashion), cf. Gl. 1401 above, and the Han scholars in transcribing 
the ancient texts filled it out either into 39 (as in Kyii), or into 39a (as in PK’ung’s text), 
according as they understood the line. The latter is here right. The words y i shu 
pang and y i wan min should not be eliminated, since Ku Yung-chuan may simply 
represent an abbreviation, but y i means ’taking’ = ’along with, together with’ 
(common): 1. *Together with the many states he (furnished =) managed the government*; 
2. ^Together with the msrriad people he should (furnish =) manage the government*. 

1848 . Ki tsi kin si wang tse k’i wu y in ... 40. 

A. PK’ung takes the whole k i tsi kin as an attribute to si wang, tse as the 
particle and k’i as the optative mark: )>The succeeding kings who will continue (the 
line) from now, should not be excessive ...» — B. Ts’ai Ch’en takes ki tsi kin as 
an adverbial phr. and tse as a verb ’to take as pattern’, k ’ i referring to the just-men- 
tioned Wen Wang; »Continuing from now, the succeeding king (i. e. Ch’eng Wang) tse 
should take as pattern k’i w u yin his not being excessive». — As to the construction 
A is confirmed by the Kin-wen version, attested in the 1st c. B. C. (ap. Han shu: Ku 
Yung chuan), which simply has no tse 41: si wang k’i w u yin. But it is better, 
with B, to take wang in the singular, referring to Ch’eng Wang, as confirmed by the 
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last line of our chapter. Thus: »Tlie succeeding king, who will continne (the line) from now, 
should not be excessive ...» 

1849. Wu yin yii kuan yii yi yii yu yii t’ien 42, 

A. This is PK’ung’s version: i>He should not be excessive in sight-seeing, in idleness, 
in excursions, in huntings. An enumeration with yii 43 repeated like this is stylistically 
very poor and betrays that the text is corrupted. — B. The Kin- wen version ap. Han 
shu: Ku Yung chuan (document from the 1st c. B. C.), confirmed, from the 4th char., by 
the stone classics of 175 A. D., read 44: »He should not be excessive in wine and not Ucentious 
in excursions and hunting ». Here the analogous yin and y i balance each other, and 
the text is much superior to A. 

1850. Wu huang yiie kin ji tan lo 46. 

A. PK’ung takes huang 46 as = 47: )>Do not take leisure and say: to day I will 
(be steeped in =) indulge in pleasure*. — B. The Kin-wen version ap. the stone classics 
of 176 A. D. read 48. The char. 49 is here a short-form for huang (Pek. k ’ u a n g) 
60, as often: »Do not moreover say: to day I will (be steeped in = ) indulge in pleasure ». We 
should compare: 

Shu: Wu yi (later in the chapter): Tse huang tsi king te 61. 

A. PK’ung here takes huang 46 as = 62 ’great’: *They greatly paid careful attention 
to their virtue*. — B. Cheng Hiian here (cf. A above) takes huang as = 53, i. e. as = 
47: *They took leisure carefully to attend to their virtue*. — C. The stone classics of 
176 A. D. read 64 and Wang Su, following this, elucidatingly writes 66, defining huang 
(k ’ u a n g) as = 66 ’to augment’: *Then all the more they paid careful attention to their virtue*. 

Shu: Ts’in shl: Wo huang to yu chi 67. 

A. This is PK’ung’s version. He paraphrases 68, rendering huang by ts’ien 
69; it is entirely obscure what he meant by that. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: huang = 47: 
*How could I have leisure to have many of them (sc. the bad councillors)*. — C. Kung- 
yang: Wen 12 quotes 60; here 60 is of course an enlarged form of a Chou form 49 wdthout 
radical, as above: »Should I moreover have many of them!* Wang Nien-sun has proposed 
that this line has another meaning: *I moreover largely have befriended them*, expressing 
a regret. It is true that y u sometimes stands for the homophonous y u 62, see Gl. 
208. But the paragraph describes whom the prince wants as coadjutors: (The old men) 
wo shang yu chi 53 *I rather will have them* (s h a n g 54 is the optative = ’would 
that, wish to’); (the strong men) wo shang pu yii 55 *I rather will not have them*; 
(the flatterers) wo huang to yu chi 67 *should I moreover have many of them*. 
Wang Nien-sim would also take the y u in the first line as = 52: *I rather will befriend 
them*. But that is not plausible, for the contrast between 1. and 2. is obvious: 1. *I will 
y u chi have them*: 2. »I p u y ii will not have them*. Thus y u 5i here evidently has 
its ordinary meaning; and eo ipso it has the same meaning in the 3rd line. In regard to 
the word which principally concerns us here: huang, the parallelism with shang 
64 shows it to be an adverb, which confirms the reading 60 against the Ku-wen 46, which 
is simply an error for the similar 49. — This being so in our 3rd Shu example, it is prefer- 
able to apply this result to the two preceding ones and prefer the Kin- wen reading 49 
huang (k ’ u a n g) in all three cases; all the more since it is the earliest attested. 

1851. Nai fei min yu hiin fei t’ien yu jo. 

A. PK’ung: *That is not that by which one teaches the people, it is not that by which 
one accords with Heaven*. Min and t’ien are thus construed as direct objects placed 
before the verbs. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en takes m i n and t’ien as subjects, which is cer- 
tainly right: *It is not what the people [should] (be taught =) take as norm, it is not 
what Heaven (accords with = ) approves of*. Evidently Ts’ai in regard to h ii n has 
thought of Ode 256, phr. 55 *The states of the four qua^rs take their lesson from him*. 
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But it is a weakness that one thus has to supply the notion »should» in the first line but 
not in the second, which spoils the parallelism. — C. H ii n is often defined as = 
shun an extension of meaning: ’to be instructed, to be trained, docile, compliant’, 
see 61. 1542. Thus: »Tliat is not what the people comply with, it is not what Heaven approves of ». 
Yii Yiie rightly advocates this, since it makes the two verbs h li n and j o analogous. 
This idea, besides, was already advanced by Hu Yin (Sung time) who paraphrases: 69, 

1852. Shi jen p’ei tse yu k’ien 70, 

A. PK’ung takes tse 7i as the particle: »Those people then will greatly have faults*. 
— B. Ts’ai Ch’en: t s e is the noun: »The people of the age greatly will t s 5 take as pattern 
y u k’ien the faults you have*. Kiang Sheng turns it differently: *Those people will 
greatly take (you) as pattern and have faults*. But first *those people* suits the context 
badly; and secondly a good par. shows that Ts’ai is right in taking y u k’ien as object 
to t s e : K’ang kao: p’ei tse min te 72 *Grandly take as pattern the active virtue* 
(of the ancients). 

1853 . Yin wang Shou 73. 

The name form 74 "^Siog / zidu /shou is the Ku-wen version. The Kin-wen version 
ap. Lun heng: K’ien kao and Han shu: Liu Hiang chuan had Yin wang Chou 75, 
with the name form 76 *dH6g / dHau / c h o u. 

1854 . Hii yii tsiu te 77. For h ii and variants cf. Gl. 1500. 

A. PK’ung paraphrases 78 *He considered it a virtue to be mad with wine*, which of 
course is unreconcilable with the text. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: t e means ’character, disposi- 
tion’, either good or bad. Thus: ». . . and his disposition of one madly given to wine*. Cf. 
Shu: P’an Keng 79 *(Heaven) sent down to us evil dispositions*. 

1855 . Wu huo sii chou chang wei huan 80. For h u o 81y by PK’ung 
and others taken to mean yu 52, but really a mark of incertitude (^forUy possibly’), 
w u h u o = *there were hardly any*, see Gl. 1428 above. For 83 *tidg lijau /chou in 
the binome chou chang 84 there are the variants 85 (Erya = ’to impose on, to 
cheat’, the comm. Kuo P’o quoting our Shu line), and 86 (Ma Jung’s version), all with 
the same soimd; 87 occurs in Ode 142. 

1856 . Ts’i kiie pu t’ing jen nai hiin chi nai pien luan sien 
wang chi cheng hing 88. 

A. PK’img: *Now, if he (the king) does not listen (to good coimsellors), people (sc. 
who are bad) will instruct him, and so he will change and disorder the former kings’ correct 
laws*. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »If you do not listen (to this), people (i. e. your ministers) will 
h u n chi take you as pattern, and you will (all) change . . .* etc. — C. The Kin- wen 
version ap. the stone classics of 175 A. D. read: (ts’i) kiie pu sheng jen nai 
hiin pien luan cheng hing 89. Kiang Sheng adopts this, defining (after 
Erya) sheng 90 os = 91 'to penetrate’ (with the mind) ’i. e. ’to be wise’: *If you are 
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not wise in this, people will hiin (instruct =) guide you to change and disorder the 
former kings’ correct laws». The archaic graphs for s h e n g and t * i n g are so very 
similar (see Grammata p. 345) that the transcribers in Han time could equally well mistake 
a s h e n g for a t’ing asa t’ing for a s h e n g. — C. Sun Sing-yen accepts t ’ i n g 
but follows B in rejecting the chi 92, and reads the first two phrases as a whole: t s ’ i 
kiie pu t’ing Jen nai hiin )>If you now do not listen to people’s instructions 
(i. e. advice)^. This is impossible since it disregards the nai 93. Moreover the phr. 
ts’i kiie pu t’ing (sheng) as a complete clause recurs later in our chapter. — 
D. The Kin- wen’s sheng certainly gives the best meaning in the context; cf . Ode 
198, phr. 94 »Some (men) are wise, some are noU (etc., several ex. in the Odes). H ii n 
evidently has the same meaning as in Gl. 1851 above: »I! now yon are not wise, people 
will comply with yon, and change and disorder the former kings’ correct laws *. Ts’i ’this’ 
means )>now» as opposed to the k u j e n »the ancient men» in the preceding line. 

Tse huang tsi king te see Gl. 1850. 

1857. Yiin jo shi 95. 

A. PK’ung refers this to the dissatisfied people: ))If they truly (say) like this». — B. 
Ts’ai Ch’en: »When it truly was like this*. Supported by a par. a few lines later: tse jo 
s h i 96 i>When it then is hke this)>. — C. Kiang Sheng carries the line to the preceding, as 
part of the king’s speech: »(That is my fault), it was truly like that» (Chang Ping-lin says 
that the stone classics of 175 A. D. had 97, which he translates: ))they (my faults) are 
huang great like thaU; but the stone classics sure enough read y ii n 96 like PK’ung). 
— Whereas C is quite plausible in itself, the par. adduced under B is decisive in favour 
of the latter. 

1858. Pu yung nien kiie pi 99. 

A. PK’ung: )>You will not be always thinking of your (being a) sovereigns. — B. Kiang 
Sheng: sYou will not be always thinking of your crimess, this after Erya: 100 = 1; 100 
is then a short-form for 2 ’depravity’. — C. Sun Sing-yen: »Yon will not be always thinking 
of your laws* (p i = 3 common). This points directly to the following lines about unjust 
punishments. 


Eiin ShL 

1859. Kiie ki yung fu yii hiu 4. 

A. PK’ung: sin their foundation (time), they always were faithful to the fine (prin- 
ciples)s. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en paraphrases 5, whatever that jumble of words may mean; 
Legge renders it: sits foundation will forever be sincerely established in prosperitys(!). 
Kiang Sheng repeats Ts’ai’s inane paraphrase. — C. Sun Sing-yen: f u 6=7 (cf. Gl. 
1491 above, where the Ku-wen version had 6 ^'p'iug but the Kin-wen version 7 *piu. 
Sun considering the former as loan char, for the latter), paraphrasing: 8 sThat Yin’s 
beginning forever was endowed with prosperitys. This is almost as meaningless as B (the 
beginning being forever endowed?) — D. Another interpr. F u 6 is common meaning ’to 
trust’, e. g. Lo kao: tso Chou fu sien 9 »Cause the Chou to be trusted and take 
precedence)^. This is the meaning here as well: *In the foundation time, for all future one 
trostf in one’s felicity; (but Heaven is not to be relied on)». 

Jo t’ien fei ch’en see Gl. 1207, 1609. 

K’i chung ch’u yii pu siang »It will finally end in misfortune», see Gl. 140. 
For siang 10, the stone classics of 175 A. D. had the homophonous 11, a common 
loan, especially on mirrors of the Han epoch. The same stone version had t a o 12 inst. 
of chung 13 (var. 14): »The road will end in misfortunes, which must represent the 
Kin-wen version. 
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1860. Kiin yi yiie shi wo 15, 

A. PK’ung, following the tradition expressed in the Shu sii and Si-ma Ts’ien (Yen 
shi kia), that Shao Kung disapproved of Chou Kung’s remaining in office in the capital, 
takes y i as a final particle, y ii e as merely a particle and shi i7 = 7<^asa verb 
’to find correct’: i>K ii n y i Oh prince, shi wo approve of me» (sc. that I stay in 
office). — B. Ts’ai Ch’en, in the wake of Chu Hi and other Sung scholars, surmises that 
it was Shao Kung who wished to retire and that Chou Kung persuaded him to remain in 
office. Ts’ai explains: »Kun yi yiie You, prince, have already said: shi wo (that 
is we = ) that depends on us», referring to an earlier (imattested) utterance of Shao Kung. 
But shi wo = »that depends on us)> would indeed be a curious construction. — C. 
Wang Sien-k’ien tries to reconcile the B construction (Kiin yi yiie as belonging to- 
gether) with the fundamental idea of A that Chou Kung wanted Shao Kung’s approval 
of his own staying in power: »You, prince, have already said that you approve of me». — 
D. Chang Ping-lin, likewise takes y ii e 19 as the common particle, and considers shi 
i7 as a loan char, for t a i 20 ’to wait* (the original graph would then have been simply 
41 without radical, Chou fashion, wrongly filled out into shi 17 inst. of tai 20, cf. 
E below); thus: )>Oh prince, y i 16 stop, tai wo wait for me (sc. to have achieved my 
work))>. This is tempting, but it is a decided weakness to take y ii e as a particle right 
in the middle of the line. — E. Another interpr. S h i in the sense of ’to approve of’ is 
far-fetched here. We may take it as very probable that the original graph was simply 
21 without radical, Chou fashion, (cf. D above), but then as a short-form for shi 22 ’to 
rest on, to rely on’: »Yoii, prince, have said that it depends on me*. This comes in very 
logically: Chou Kung first says that the future of the new dynasty is uncertain. Then he 
says: You (prince Shao) have said that it depends on me, the regent during king Ch’eng’s 
minority, and I always try to be prudent and careful. For s i 27 (wrongly filled out into 
shi 17) serving for 22, cf . the famous Piao-bell inscription: 23 = 24, 

1861. Fu yung yuan nien t’ien wei 25, 

A. PK’ung: »You (sc. Shao Kung) do not far-reachingly think of Heaven’s majesty#. — 
B. Ts’ai Ch’en: this continues the preceding line: #(I dare not be tranquil in the mandate 
of God on High) nor fail to far-reachingly think of Heaven’s majesty*. 

1862. Yue wo min wang yu wei wei jen tsai wo hou si tsi sun 2d. 

A. PK’ung punctuates: yiie wo min wang yu wei, wei jen tsai wo 

etc. He renders y ii e 27 by 2d ’to move and reform’ and takes the line as governed by 
the in 29 ’not’ of the preceding: »You do not reform my people (so as to) have no faults 
or transgressions; (when) people tsai are among my succeeding sons and grandsons . . .#. 
But y ii e certainly can have no such meaning. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en punctuates: y ii e wo 
min wang yu wei, wei jen, tsai wo etc., connecting the line with the preced- 
ing in a different way and taking y ii e 27 = dd #(I dare not fail to think of Heaven’s 
majesty) in (a time when) our people have no fault-finding or disobedience (towards us); 
tsai jen it depends on men; (when the turn) is with our succeeding sons and grand- 
sons . . .#. The content of this is rather nonsensical. — C. Kiang Sheng points out that 
Han shu: Wang Mang chuan quotes: wo si shi tsi sun 31 etc., which would show 
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that Wang punctuated after t s a i. Kiang takes y ii e 27 as a fault for 19 (they were 
homophonous and as particles interchangeable), and does not connect this line with the 
preceding: »I say that (when) our people have no faults or transgressions, w e i j e n 
t s a i it is (because) there are men therein (i. e. I am in office). — D. Sun Y i-jang punct- 
uates: Yiie wo min, wang yu wei wei jen, tsai wo etc., thus reverting 
to the ancient way of carrying t s a i to the last line; in fact a Shu line: tsai wo hou 
si tsi sun »when (it rests with =) the turn comes to our succeeding sons and grand- 
sons» could easily be quoted by Wang Mang, as an abbreviation, without the tsai. Sun 
connects with the preceding in yet another way, taking y u e 27 = ’and* (very common in 
Shu): »(I dare not fail to think of Heaven’s majesty) and of my people; I do not y u find 
fault with and wei bear resentment against people (wei 32 = 30)\ when (the turn) is 
with our succeeding sons and grandsons . . .». For the first part he adduces a par. at the 
end of our chapter: 33 thereby exert myself for Heaven and the people», which is quite 
decisive. But the latter part is inadmissible: W ei 34 does not mean 35 ’to bear resent- 
ment against’; and wei 32 is not = 30. — E. A combination of C (which is based on 
the earliest attested Han tradition) and D seems best: »(I dare not fail to far-reachingly 
think of Heaven’s majesty) and of our people; that there are no faults or transgressions is because 
there are men there (i. e. I am in oftioe) ; our succeeding sons and grandsons . . . 

1863 . Wo hou si tsi sun 36. 

A. This is PK’img’s version: »Our succeeding sons and grandsons* (Legge and 
Couvreur strangely take t s i - s u n to mean descendant in the singular and to refer to 
Ch’eng Wang alone). — B. An earlier attested version (a memorial from Wang Mang’s 
time ap. Han shu: Wang Mang chuan) read: wo si shi tsi sun 37. This would 
hardly mean, with Kiang Sheng: »Our sons and grandsons who succeed to the (manage- 
ment of) affairs^, for if s i - s h i is really the original phrase, it is equal to 38 »Our sons 
and grandsons who will manage the affairs^. In the bronze inscriptions we constantly 
have si 39 = 40 in such combinations, e. g. 41 »to direct the divination affairs* in the 
Hu Ting inscr. (K’ia chai 4: 21). — After all the Ku-wen-version A seems preferable, 
since it agrees better with the praxis in the Shu. We had in Tsiu kao: tsai kin hou 
si wang 42 Dtheir (succeeding king =) successor in our time* and the same phr. in To 
shi. Evidently h o u • s i was a standing binome. 

1864 . Ngo yi ts’ien jen kuang 43. 

A. This is PK’ung’s version acc. to the current editions: *to (stop) make an end to and 
neglect the glory of the former men*. — B. A memorial from Wang Mang’s time (ap. 
Han shu: Wang Mang chuan) quotes ngo shi 44»to (stop =) make an end to and lose 
the alory of the former men >. It has been argued that 45 is here only a short-form for y i 
46\ but in fact shi 45 balances better the preceding ngo than yi 46 does, and this 
latter may just as well be an erroneous filling-out of a primary shi 45. No reason to 
abandon the oldest version attested (B). Moreover, since PK’ung paraphrases the first 
two words by t s ii e shi 47, it is quite possible that his text really had shi 45 and 
that the enlargement into yi 46 has taken place after his time (in any case before T’ang 
time, since Shi- wen reads y i). 

1865 . Tsai kia pu chi 48. 

A. PK’ung takes this to make one line, connecting with the preceding: *(If our succeed- 
ing sons and grandsons . . . lose the glory of the former men), being in the house (i. e. 
in retirement), I shall not know about it*. Ts’ai Ch’en turns it differently, as a rhetorical 
question referring to Shao Kung: *(Can you) being in your house (i. e. in retirement) 
(allege that) you do not know about it?* — B. Yen Shi-ku (T’ang time) reads the last 
four words together with the following line: tsai kia pu chi t’ien ming pu yi 
49: *In their house they do not understand that Heaven’s mandate is not easy*. The 
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weak point here is that tsai kia »in their house* makes poor sense. Chuang Shu-tsu 
therefore carries that to the preceding line: »(Tliey make an end to and lose the former men’s 
alory) over the house, and do not understand that Heaven’s mandate is not easy». This is 
confirmed by a following line which is somewhat analogous, having after k u a n g a 
phrase telling where that )>glory* is applied: 50, see Gl. 1865 c. 

T’ien nan shen see Gl. 1609. 

1865 b. F u k’o king li si ts’ien jen kung ming te 51. 

A. PK’ung punctuates: fu k’o king li, si ts’ien jen, kung ming te, 
taking the last clause together with the following tsai kin yii siao tsi tan 52: 
)>They cannot (pass on and pass through = ) go on for long; to succeed to the former men, 
and to reverence their bright virtue, (for this) at present (there is) I, yoimgster Tan* (in 
the current editions PK’ung’s gloss has been vitiated by an inversion of tsai kin wo 
53 into tsai wo kin 54, which makes a quite different sense; corrected by Yiian 
Yiian). — B. Ts’ai Ch’en connects with the preceding line: *(They ruin their mandate), 
not being able king 1 i (passing on =) at length to continue the former men’s respectful 
and bright virtue*. — C. Kiang Sheng carries only the two words tsai kin to the 
preceding: *They cannot go on for long; to succeed to the former men, and to reverence 
their bright virtue tsai kin (depends on now =) is the duty now; (I, youngster 
Tan . . .)*. — D. Sun Yi-jang would take king li 55asa transitive verb: *They cannot 
king 1 i practise and s i continue the former men’s respectful and bright virtue*. 
King 56 we have in the sense of ’to plan, to arrange’ in the Odes etc. For 1 i 57 Sun 
adduces the Kuangya definition 1 i =58, but that does not mean the transitive h i n g 
’to practise’ but the intransitive ’to walk (pass on)’. D thus remains unsubstantiated. — 
B. Tuan Yii-ts’ai: kung 59, as usual, is a »correction* made by Wei Pao in T’ang time 
of an original 60 which really had the sense of 61 (cf. Gl. 1401). This is certainly right, 
and with slight modifications of B we translate: »They will not be able at length to succeed to 
the former men and to (furnish == ) accomplish their bright virtue *. 

1866 C. Fei k’o yu cheng ti wei ts’ien jen kuang shi yii wo 
ch’ung tsi 62. 

A. PK’ung punctuates: fei k’o yu cheng, ti wei ts’ien jen kuang, 
shi yii wo ch’ung tsi: *I cannot do any correcting, what I t i walk in is the 
former men’s glorious (path), and I hand over (my mode of governing) to the young son* 
(i. e. Ch’eng Wang). — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: *I cannot do any correcting; t i in guiding, it is 
the former men’s glory that I hand over to the young son*. — C. Kiang Sheng and Sun 
Sing-yen take t i = ’to guide’ = ’to lead forward’: *I bring forward the fonner men’s 
glory*. Sun further says that 63 should not be read shi but y i = 64, as in Ode 241, 
phr. 65 *It (extended =) reached to his grandsons and sons*. This latter is quite con- 
vincing. — D. Another interpr., in part only following C. A more natural construction 
is this: fei k’o yu cheng ti, wei ts’ien jen kuang yi yii wo ch’ung 
tsi: »I cannot have a correct (walk ) conduct; it is the alory of the former men that (extends = ) 
reaches to the young son (i. e. Ch’eng Wang) ». 
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1866 . Wo tao wei ning wang te yen 66. 

A. PK’ung: »We by right principles (will observe) the Serene King’s (Wen Wang’s) virtue, 
(in order to) prolong iU. Unreconcilable with the text. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »Our proper 
path is to prolong the Serene King’s virtues. This is imposible, unless we construe yen 
in the passive: »Our proper path is that the Serene King’s virtue is prolonged^. — C. 
Kiang Sheng: tao is = ’to speak’: »I speak of the Serene King’s virtue (in order to) 
prolong it». — D. Sun Sing-yen: tao here is equal to 68. This binome occurs in Shu: 
Ku ming: tao yang mo ming 69^ which PK’ung explains as = )>He spoke and 
manifested his last will». But in fact tao d7 is here a short-form for tao 70 ’to guide, 
lead forward’, as already recognized in Han time: Pan Ku in Han shu: Sii chuan cites this 
as mo ming tao yang 71 »The last will was advanced and manifested)). Thus 
here again tao is a short-form for 70 ’to guide’ = ’to bring forward’: ))I bring for- 
ward the Serene King’s virtue and yen extend iU. — E. Wang Yin-chi has a curious 
speculation. The Shiwen says that Ma Jung’s version had not wo tao 72 but w o t i 
73. This t i 74 is a mere ))particle)), but it was wrongly understood as meaning tao, 
and therefore in Tsin time the text was altered into wo tao. A very arbitrary theory. 
— P. Chuang Shu-tsu, realizing that the yen cannot be an independent verb, hang^ 
on to the preceding line (as in ACD), boldy takes t e 75 (Hak) as a loan char, for the 
homophonous te 76: »I have (spoken =) prayed for that (the mandate of) the Serene 
King t e 7d should be allowed to yen be extended)). — G. Another interpr. Shiwen’s 
note gives us Ma Jung’s text wo t i 7J as the oldest version extant, and this, of course, 
should be followed. All the more since it corresponds closely to the t i 74 of the preceding 
line. There we had ))I cannot have a correct t i (walk =) conduct; it is the glory of the 
former men that extends to the young son)). Now again Chou Kung embroiders upon the 
same idea: ))W o t i my (walk =) conduct (is only that =) only means that the Serene Emgs’ 
virtue is (prolonged =) continued* (i. e. I have no merit myself, being only a transmittor). 
Thus the two lines balance each other beautifully. The modified version with tao comes 
to much the same sense: »My path (is only that =) only means that . . .)). 

1867 . T’ien pu yung shi yii Wen Wang shou ming 77. 

A. PK’ung renders shi 75 by f e i 79 ’reject, throw away, annul’ and Ts’ai Ch’en, 
foil, by Kiang Sheng and Sun Sing-yen, explains it by she 80 ’to give up, to dispense 
with, put away, take off’. Indeed s h i in this sense is very common (e. g. Tso passim; Shu: 
Ku ming 81 ))The king took off his cap))). Thus: i»Heaven does not therefore (put away =) 
annul the mandate received by Wen Wang*. A difficulty presents itself here in the preposit- 
ion y ii 52; in fact shi 75 in this sense is regularly construed as a transitive verb with a 
direct object, and there should be no y ii. The correct construction occurs in To fang: 
fei t’ien yung shi yu Hia 55))It was not that Heaven thus did away with the 
lords of Hia)), and it seems possible that this y ii here is a text corruption. If not, we 
must construe: »Heaven does not therefore shi make an annulment y ii in regard to the 
mandate)) etc., which practically comes to the same. — B. Yii Sing-wu: 75 stands for 84: 
>>Heaven does not therefore y i 54 become (fed up with = ) tired of the mandate given to 
Wen Wang)>. The same awkwardness in regard to the prep, y ii as in A above. — No 
reason to abandon the ancient interpr. 

1868 . Ko yii huang t’ien 85. 

A. The ordinary and universally accepted interpr. is: k o 86 = chi 57 ’to reach, 
attain to’ (very common): »»He attained to august Heaven*. — B. The Kin- wen version 
(ap. Si-ma Ts’ien) here as always has 55 *kd j ka j kia ’to arrive, to reach’ inst. of the syno- 
nymous 86 ^kltHkjkvkj k o of the Ku-wen version, and Yii Sing-wu now proposes that 
this kia 55 is the proper reading but not in the sense of ’to reach’ but as a loan char, 
for 89 {*kajka / kia), *kd thus serving for a *ka: »He was lucky with Heavens. Yii would 
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interpret a long row of Shu examples with k o in this way: 86 = 88 = 89. There is 
no single sure par. where 86 is unambiguously a loan char, with this sense. 

1869 . Wu Hien yi wang kia 90. 

A. •Wu Hien directed the royal house •. The name form Wu Hien 91 occurs in Si-ma 
Ts’ien (Yen shi kia) and various Han texts, and we already have it so in Chuang: T’ien 
yiin and in Ch’u ts’i. — B. In Po hu t’ung: Te lun the context shows that the author had 
a text which read, not Wu Hien but W u M o u 92, with the common cyclical char, as 
personal name. Wang Yin-chi argues that this should be the correct form, since we know 
that the ^heavenly stems* were used for personal names in Yin time. This would necessi- 
tate the conclusion that all those early texts having Hien either were erroneous or have 
had a Mou which later has been ^corrected* into Hien — both very improbable. Chang 
Ping-lin points out that the char, mou in Han time had a variant 93, very similar to 
hien, and a Hien could therefore just as well be misread Mou as vice versa. In the next 
line we have another person W u Hien 94, likewise of Yin time, whose name was not a 
cyclical char. There is thus no sufficient reason for Wang Yin-chi’s emendation. 

1870 . Shuai wei tsi yu ch’en 95. 

A. PK’ung: *They followed this (path) and had a conspicuous (merit)*, followed by 
Ts’ai Ch’en (Couvreur: *sequentes illud, habuerunt exhibenda [merita]*; Legge translates 
curiously: *In accordance with this they had an arrangement*). — B. Kiang Sheng and 
Sim Sing-yen both take shuai as a *particle* (declined in our Gl. 1406), but for the 
rest differ. Kiang: wei tsi these (ministers) y u ch’en had conspicuous (merits)*. Sun: 
ch’en 96 = 97: *The8e (men) who had the (proper) path*. — C. Another interpr. 
Shuai 98, AS often, means *all» (see Gl. 642): •All these (had display =) were iUostrioiis », 
cf. Tso: Ai 5, phr. 99 »He always had displayed a minister’s chariot and garments in his 
courtyard*. 

1871 . Yin li chi p’ei t’ien 100. 

A. PK’ung has no proper gloss, but K’ung Ying-ta explains: *Yin’s ceremonies (in 
pacifying those above and governing the people) could rise and be a counterpart of Heaven*, 
thus taking 1 i as the subject of the clause. The meaning is somewhat nonsensical. — B. 
Ts’ai Ch’en in his paraphrase simply skips the inconvenient 1 i, and later expounders 
therefore have to ctdd that as an adverbial phrase: *(The kings of) Yin 1 i in the rites 
chi having ascended (i. e. died) p’ei t’ien were counterparts of Heaven*. If so, 
we should expect the sequence: Yin chi li p’ei t’ien. Yii Yiie therefore modifies 
this interpr. by taking Yin in the genitive: •In the Yin rites, chi when they (sc. the kings) 
died, they were counterparts of Heavens (i. e. were called Ti 1, whereas when living they 
were called W a n g 2). — C. Kiang Sheng: *Yin’s (rites =) sacrifices (i. e. the sacrifices to 
the dead Yin kings) rose high and matched (those to) Heaven*. — B in Yii’s modified 
interpr. is best, because chi ’to ascend’ was a technical term for the death of rulers, see 
Gl. 1294. 

^ Jlisa #/ Uf T t 

^ 67. S. ss:{i-Ls9. % x>. iE 9X n. ^ 

n -Ji n 99. i. i. x ^ ^ 
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1872 . To li nien so (hii) 3. 

The ancient and medieval comm, say nothing of the curious last word. 

A. The editors of the Jl kiang shu king kie yi (1680 A. D.) say that 4 is a »particle», 
and Legge, following this, simply skips it. — B. Couvreur defines it as = ’quantity’: 
•They (sc. the kings of Tin) paned through a great quantity of years*. This is certainly 
right. It is probable, however, that in this sense 4 should not have its ordinary reading 
*sio I sitvo / so, but *xi^ I Xi^ I ^ merely a variant of 5 *xio / xi^ I hii. We 

saw in Gl. 417 that Ode 165 fa mu hu hu 6 (5 here *x^ I / h u) is quoted in 
Shuowen 7 (4 here in all probability read *x^ I X'^ / h u as well, having 8 *g'o as phonetic), 
and we have the same interchange of the characters 5 and 4 in Han time, when it comes 
to the meaning ’quantity’: Han shu: Su Kuang chuan has 9 for the ordinary 10 »how 
much»; Shi ki: Hiao Wu ki 11 »I do not know how great number of peoples = Hou Han 
shu: Yi min chuan 72, same meaning. 

T’ien wei ch’un yu ming — for ch’un 13 = ’great’, not, with Ts’ai 
Ch’en, ’immixed, pure’, see Gl. 1078. 

1873 . Tse Shang shi po sing wang jen wang pu ping te 14, 

A. PK’ung, punctuating after sing, has a free paraphrase: »(Heaven) caused the 
Shang-house’s people to be (rich and full =) opulent; and of the royal men [the kings] 
there were none who did not hold on to the virtues. The first line of this is not reconcilable 
with the text: if shang is the name, it must be subject here: i>Then Shang enriched 
the people; and of the royal etc.)> — B. Ts’ai Ch’en punctuates after shi: »Then Shang 
was replenished (sc. with men); and of p o sing the dignitaries and wang jen the 
king’s (lower) officers, there were none who did not hold on to the virtue.^ — C. Kiang 
Sheng takes ts^ 75 as a verb = ’to classify’: )>It (Heaven) classified in Shang, and 
enriched p o sing the dignitaries [of different clans from the royal house] and the 
wang jen dignitaries [of the royal clan] and there were none» etc. — D. Sun Sing- 
yen carries t s d 75 to the preceding line 75 T’ien wei ch’un yu ming tse 
)>Heaven grandly supported the mandate for (the norms =) the men who were models*, 
a hopeless attempt. But for the rest Sun has a proposal worth considering. In Shang 
shi po sing etc. he says shi 77 is the demonstrative pronoun = 75, thus: *Of 
Shang’s those dignitaries* etc. It should be observed, however, that the royal house in 
our Klin Shi chapter is mentioned 8 times under the name Yin and not once called Shang; 
we should have to modify Sun’s interpr. in taking Shang as the name of the city (t a y i 
Shang *the great city Shang*): *Of those dignitaries and royal henchmen in Shang 
there were none who did not* etc. This is very tempting. But though shi 77 as the 
demonstrative pronoun occurs several times in the Odes (e. g. Ode 245) and frequently in 
Tso, there is not a single other example of it in the Shu, which makes this interpr. doubtful. 
— B. Wang Yin-chi would consider shi as an empty *particle* simply to be skipped, 
(cf. Lii hing below), but this is an arbitrary and unsupported speculation. — P. Wang 
Sien-k’ien quotes a stone inscription from Han time (Fan Yi siu si yiie miao pei in the 
Ku wen yiian) 7P, and concludes that the Kin-wen school punctuated after y u : t’ien 
wei ch’un yu, ming tse shang 20, shi po sing: »Heaven greatly sup- 
ported (them), and ordered (the world) to take as pattern the Shang, and they enrich^ 
the dignitaries* etc. A very strained meaning. — G. Liu Feng-lu: 21 / dF^t /shi 

is loan char, for 22 / iiU /shi, thus: *Then, of the royal house, the dignitaries* etc. 

A phonetically unlikely loan theory. — H. Another interpr. The line, logically following 
up the preceding, praises, not the dignitaries but the royal house itself. Shi 27, with A 
above (based on Shuowen 27 = 23), means ’wealth’, here as a verb: ’to make wealthy, 
to enrich’. Cf. Tso: Wen 18, in a passage which is evidently a quotation from an earlier 
Shu-king-like text: 24 *He accumulated hoards of wealth*; Li: Ai Kung wen 25 *They 
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(the princes) love riches without satiety»; Li: Piao ki 26 »They were ashamed of expenses, 
and despised richest. S h a n g 27 here, as in some bronze inscriptions, means *to bestow 
a gift, to endow’ (e. g. the famous Nie Ling Kuei inscr. 28 »Lady Kiang endowed Ling 
with cowries, ten double-strings^, Cheng sung fang tsi ku yi wen 6:11). It is then in fact 
a loan char, for s h a n g ’to give’, which is very common indeed in bronze inscriptions. 
We thus have here a binome of two analogous verbs: s h a n g ’to endow’ and s h i ’to 
enrich’, a natural and convincing combination: )>(Heaven greatly supported their man- 
date), and 80 they endowed and enriched the people; of the (royal men =) men of the royal line 
there were none who did not hold on to the virtue ». — We should observe here: 

Shu: Lii hing: Yiie shi k’i tsuei 30. 

A. PK’ung: »One examines and verifies the crimes)>. — B. Wang Yin- chi: shi is a 
^particle# (cf . above) simply to be skipped and y ii e stands for 31 in the reading t ’ o 
(= 32): »One takes off their guilt». There is no reason to alter the good binome y ii e 
shi, which consists of two analogous verbs ’examine and verify’. 

1874. M ing sii siao ch’en p’ing hou tien shen hien pen tsou 33. 

A. PK’ung in this way carries m i n g s ii to the following, and takes the preceding 

wang jen 34 as subject: »They enlightenedly cared about the smaller (servants ) officers 
who guarded the h o u and tien dominions — how much the more then did all (hurry about = ) 
work eagerly. » For the construction siao ch’en p’ing... »the smaller officers 
who guarded^ (p’ing = p’ing che 35), see Gl. 1714. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en carries 
m i n g s ii to the preceding: »(there were none who did not hold on to the virtue 
and) enlightenedly care about (sc. the government); and the petty officers and (those 
who) guarded the hou and tien dominions, how much the more did they all (hiury 
about =) work eagerly^. Kiang Sheng and Sun Sing-yen have accepted this, only deviating 
in declaring that shen 36 does not mean k ’ u a n g 37 ’how much the more’ (its ordi- 
nary meaning) but is a Dparticle)>, simply to be skipped; this is because Shuowen alterna- 
tively defines shen (38) as = ’a grammatical word’ (40), a highly insufficient reason 
(Tuan Yii-ts’ai moreover is certainly right in correcting the Shuowen text into 41 »a 
grammatical word meaning all the more»). — It is a weakness in B that s ii 42 stands 
without expressed object. Moreover, both in this and the preceding line it makes much 
better sense to take (with A) the Yin kings as subject — the whole passage is in their 
praise. 

1875. Wei tsi wei te ch’eng yung yi kiie pi 43. 

A. PK’ung carries wei tsi 44 to the preceding, and takes y i 45 (= 46) as = 47 
’to govern’ (as often): »(how much the more then did all [hmry about =] work eagerly) 
wei tsi on this; wei te only the virtuous ch’eng yung were (lifted =) pro- 
moted and employed, and they governed their prince’s (affairs)^. The last line here is 
entirely unsatisfactory. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »w e i tsi because of this wei te ch’eng 
only virtue they (raised =) set forth, and thus (governed =) guided their princes. — C. 
Kiang Sheng and Sun Sing-yen: »W e i tsi these (various officers) only set forth virtue 


f § At ^ ^ m ,7. /f. ss. 

lii ‘ti ll ^ Ii & <■3: X ^ ^ ^ 
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and thus aided their princes. Erya: Shi ku says y i 46 = 48 assist’, but there are no 
text ex. with this meaning: it is only a free extension from ’to govern, regulate = to 
guide = to assist’. — D. It seems evident that our line here brings us back to the prin- 
cipal theme of the great ministers who directed the Yin kings so successfully. It is a 
close parallel to the preceding 49 (see Gl. 1870): »A11 these (ministers) (had display =) 
were illustrious, they protected and directed the lords of Yin)>. Here we have similarly: 
»A8 to these (said ministers), their virtue was set forth, and thus they directed their princes ». 
For t e c h ’ e n g, cf. Lo kao 50 )>You, prince, set forth the greatly illustrious virtue)); 
and later in our chapter: 51 ))They grandly and exhaustively set forth the virtue)) (Legge, 
after Ts’ai Ch’en: »[the people] universally and greatly proclaimed his virtues, which 
totally misses the Shu parallels). 

1876 . Ku yi jen yu shi yii si fang jo pu shi wang pu shi fu 52. 

A. PK’ung as followed by K’ung Ying-ta and Ts’ai Ch’en: ))Therefore, when the One 

Man had business in the (lands of) the four quarters, it was like tortoise or milfoil oracles, 
there were none who did not shi approve and f u trust him)) — he was as implicitly 
believed as an oracle. — B. Wang Pao 53 (l:st c. B. C. in Wen siian: Si tsi kiang te lun) 
quotes: 54. In Chou script one and the same char, was used for both 55 and 56 (see Gram- 
mata, n:ris 971, 975), so that the Han transcribers must have hesitated: some transcribed 
it 55 (A above), some 56 (B here). Yii Sing-wu believes that the latter is correct: ))When 
the One Man had embassies in the four quarters)). But parallelism with the following 
(cf. C below) on the contrary confirms that 55 is the correct deciphering. The meaning 
of t i in the B version is very obscure. — C. Another interpr. In the A version there is 
parallelism between y u shi 58 and p u shi 59, and they are combined by j o 
which simply means »and, or», as in Shao kao 61 ))extol the king and your Grace)). P u 
shi ’to take tortoise and milfoil oracle’ is one of the sacred functions of the king, and 
since y u s h i very often means ’to have a (sacrificial) performance’ (see Gl. 1756, 1765), 
it is obvious through the parallelism that this is the sense here: »Therefore, when the One 
Man had (sacrificial) performances in the fonr quarters and when he took tortoise and milfoil oracles, 
there were none who did not have confidence in him*. The sacrifices nn the four quarters)) 
refers to his inspection tours with sacrifices on the sacred mountains, one of the king’s 
most sacred duties. The whole world had confidence in his power to secure the grace of 
the gods. 

1877 . T’ien shou p’ing ko, pao yi yu Yin 62. 

A. PK’ung refers this to the kings: ))Heaven makes long-lived the just and (arrived =) 
perfected (kings) and they (the kings) pao y i gave peace and good government to 
their Yin state». PK’ung paraphrases p’ing k o 55 by 64, and chi 65 ’arrived’ = 
’perfected’ is a common definition in the early commentary literature (cf. Gl. 1489 above). 
— B. Cheng Hiian, on the contrary, refers it to the famous ministers, Yi Yin etc., and 
defines k o 66 as = 67 )>attaining to Heaven)), which directly refers to the phr. 68 )>who 
attained to august Heaven» (said of Yi Yin) a few lines earlier. If we take shou as a 
verb, like A, we then obtain (with Kiang Sheng): ))Heaven made long-lived those who 
were just and attained (sc. to Heaven), they protected and directed the lords of Yin)). 
The latter, in any case, is right, since it merely repeats an earlier unambiguous line. As 
to the former half, it must be said to be strained to take k o 55 ’to attain’ alone, without 
object, as an adjective meaning ’attaining’ (to Heaven), in spite of the parallel earlier in 
the chapter. — C. Ts’ai Ch’en takes k o 66 as = ))penetrating, perspicacious, intelligent, 
to comprehends (a well-attested meaning, see Gl. 1481, 1590): sHeaven made long-lived 
the just and intelligent (ministers))) etc. — D. Sun Sing-yen: shou 5P is defined as = 
70 ’long time’ in Kuangya (Shuowen has the same, a gloss based on sound similarity 69 
*di6g: 70 *kiug). P’ing 7i is short for 72 ’to cause’, and the line is one clause: sHeaven 
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8 h o u for a long time p ’ e n g caused the (to Heaven) attaining (sc. ministers) to protect 
the lords of Yin». But s h o u never means anything but ’long life’, it can never serve 
as an adverb meaning ’for a long time’. — E. Sim Yi-jang coordinates shou, p’ing 
and k o as three transitive verbs: )>Heaven made (them sc. the ministers) long-lived, 
peaceful and perfected#. — P. Liu Feng-lu objects to the construction with shou as a 
transitive verb, which is, in fact, very strained; he interprets: ))The just and (to Heaven) 
attaining ones, with t’ien shou a (heavenly longevity =) a longevity equal to that 
of Heaven, protected and directed the lords of Yin#. — G. Yii Sing-wu similarly takes 
t’ien shou as an adjective with its principal word, but says t’ien is really syno- 
nymous with t a 75 ’great’; p’ing 71 stands for f e n g 74 and k o dd stands for 
k i a 75, thus: #Those with a great longevity and an abundant felicity protected and 
directed the lords of Yin#. A much too bold operating with phonetically unsound loan 
speculations (63 74 *p'i6ng\ 66 *1Mk: 75 *kd). — H. Another interpr. F is certainly 

right that t’ien is merely an attribute to shou. But just as we frequently (e. g. in 
Tso) have t’ien tsai 76 #Disaster coming from Heaven#, t’ien h i u 77 ’blessings 
given by Heaven’, t’ien f u 78 ’felicity given by Heaven’, so our t’ien shou 
simply means ’long life given by Heaven’. As to p’ing ko,Ci8 certainly most natural: 
»With long lives given by Heaven, Just and (penetrating = ) intelligent, they (the ministers) protected 
and directed the lords of Tin*. For p’ing 71 = ’just’, said of leading statesmen, cf. Ode 
191, in which the Grand Master Yin is called 79 ’not just, iniquitous’. 

1878 . Yu Yin si t’ien mie wei 79. 

A. PK’ung punctuates: Yu Yin si, t’ien mie wei: »Yin’s (last) successor. 
Heaven destroyed him and overawed him». — B. Sun Sing-yen punctuates: yu Yin si 
t’ien, mie wei. And he refers to Erya: Shi yen which has an entry wei 80 = 81 
’majesty’ (dignified demeanour) = ’pattern, model’, a free extension of meaning. Thus: 
#The lord of Yin who has succeeded to (the mandate of) Heaven, has destroyed the (ma- 
jesty =) model-giving demeanour#. Wang Yin-chi had a similar idea, but, following 
Kuangya, defined wei as = 52: #. . . he destroyed the virtue#. The combination 
si t’ien is very forced. — C. Yii Sing-wu: mie 83 stands for 84 ’to despise’, and a 
second t’ien between m i e and wei must have been lost: #The lord of Yin who 
has succeeded to Heaven, mie [t’ien] wei despised Heaven’s majesty#; with altera- 
tions like that, anything could be proved. 

1879 . Sh ang ti ko shen k’iian Ning wang chi te 85. 

A. This is PK’ung’s version, and he punctuates after k o: #God on High (cut off =) 
decided, and (repeatedly =) anew encouraged the Serene King’s virtue#. Ts’ai Ch’en 
modifies this into: #God on High cut off (Yin), and anew# etc. Cheng Hiian, however, 
who in comm, on Li (see B below) says that A is the Ku-wen version and that it is pre- 
ferable to B and C, takes k o 55 *kdt as loan char, for 57 *kdd ’namely’, an adverb hardly 
to be translated here, a very unsafe speculation. — B. Another version, ap. Li: Tsi jd, 
reads 55 »God on High in the fields of Chon observed Wen Wang’s virtue ». Since the Li ki 
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was collected in W. Han time, and this line has not been altered and ^corrected* in accor- 
dance with the Ku-wenj we may take it for sure that it represents the text tradition of 
an early Han school, and thus is the earhest text available. In the Ku-wen version, k o 
86, written in Chou fashion without radical, would be h a i 89, and the Chou-time graphs 
for h a i and c h o u 90 were very similar and easily confused: 91 and 92; that t ’ i e n 93 
and s h e n 94 were likewise easily confused is obvious, and the Chou-time text having 
originally 95 without radical, it could be filled out into 96 or 97 adlibitum. It is thus 
easily understood how either a correct A: 98 has been corrupted, by early Han scribes, 
into B: 99, or how a correct B: 99 has been corrupted into A: 98, — C. Cheng Hiian men- 
tions that »the doctors of his time)> had yet a third reading: 100, whatever that may mean. 
It is unexplainable how this could stand to either the A or the B version, and it is certainly 
inferior to both, as well in age as in sense. — D. Yii Sing-wu takes k o 86 = 89 = 1 

and s h e n as a corruption of y u 2: »God on High h o - y u whereby did he see 
Wen Wang’s virtue?)> It is difficult to see how this could suit the context. — The oldest 
attested version (B) is also the simplest and most natural. It might seem curious that 
Good saw Wen Wang’s virtue *in Chou’s fields^ 93, but this refers directly to the closely 
connected chapter Wu yi: »Wen Wang was humble and submissive, he applied himself 
to peaceful achievements and to agricultural achievements This detail strongly sup- 
ports version B here. 

1880. Wu neng wang lai tsi ti yi kiao Wen Wang mie te kiang 
yii kuo jen 4. 

A. PK’ung believes that the first 4 words are a quotation of an utterance of Wen 
Wang’s. He takes t i 5 as a noun = 6 ’the path’; mie 7 = ’small, subtle’ (this latter 
after Cheng Hiian): )>(Wen Wang said:) I have none to come and go (on my errands, sc. 
in spite of his having those 5 fine men); by this path and law they taught Wen Wang the 
(small, fine =) subtle virtue, (so as to) send down (his commands) to the state’s peoples. 
As support for the meaning ’small, subtle’ of m i e 7 Wang Ming-sheng has adduced Yi 
Chou shu: Chai kung 8 »I learn from the subtleness of Wen and Wm, an unsafe par., since 
mie here is just as obscure as in our Shu passage. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: t i 5 is a verb = 
9 ’to guide, lead forward, bring forward’ (common) and mie 7 is the negation ’not’: 
»II they had not gone and come (on the king’s errands) and tsi here t i brought forward the 
y i kiao normative teachings. Wen Wang mie t e would have had no virtue to descend 
on the state’s people*. For m i e in the sense of 10 ’not have’ cf. e. g. Tso: Siang 39, phr. 
11 wt will have nothing to add to this#. — C. Kiang Sheng believes that the first 4 words 
were uttered by the great ministers: »(They said:) We are not capable of going and coming 
(on the king’s errands); and (here =) after that they brought forward the normative 
teachings, and Wen Wang’s subtle virtue descended to the state’s people#. Sun Sing-yen 
has a curious speculation that wu neng wang lai would be equal to 12, which 
would mean: #We are not capable of promoting (the good) and discharging (the bad)#. — 
D. Sun -Yi-jang takes the preceding two words 13 (»again he said#) as meaning 14: #There 
are such who say: we are unable etc.#, and this would refer, not to the great ministers 
mentioned before, but to other less prominent men. — E. Chang Ping-lin: tsi 15 = 16 
(as short-form for 17); and y u y ii e 13 = 14: #There are such who say: He (sc. Wen 
Wang) was not able to (go and come =) attend to the affairs; he (only) tsi evermore 
brought forw'ard the normative teachings (i. e. he only talked), but Wen Wang had no 
virtue to descend on the state’s people# (i. e. all was done by the ministers). It would be 
strange indeed, if Wen Wang were the subject of the whole passage, that he is introduced 
only in the last clause. — P. Yii Sing-wu: originally there must have been: Wen Wang 
wei t e 18. #Wen Wang’s majestic virtue#. Wei 19 was corrupted into the similar 
mie 20, and for this, again, one introduced a loan char, mie 7 as in Ode 254 (Gl. 930). 
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— Of all these attempts, the only reasonable one is B, which need not be rejected simply 
because it is the orthodox interpr. 

1881 . Yi wei ch’un yu ping te ti chi t'ien wei 21. 

A. PK’ung punctuates after y u : )>(He, sc. Wen Wang) also was grandly assisted (by 
Heaven); he held on to the virtue and t i walked in the path of and chi understood Hea- 
ven’s majesty#. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en and Kiang Sheng, who rightly realize that the line must 
refer to the good ministers, turn it differently: #He (Wen Wang) also was greatly assisted 
(by Heaven) with (ministers who) held on to the virtue, and walked . . .#. — C. Sun Sing- 
yen: #The ch’un y u grandly assisting and ping t e the virtue-holding (ministers) 
advanced and understood the majesty of Heaven#. This takes y i 22 as an introductory 
particle without meaning, which in itself is quite plausible. — D. It is better, however, 
to let y i 22 connect the line with the preceding, which praised the good ministers — this 
is, after all, the principal theme all through this section — and take them as subject in 
this clause as well: »They also grandly helped him to hold on to the virtue, and t i led him 
forward to understand Heaven’s majesty*. 

Nai wei shi chao Wen Wang ti kien mao wen yii Shang ti 
see Gl. 1624. 

1882 . Wu wang wei tsi si jen shang ti yu lu 23. 

A. PK’ung and Ts’ai Ch’en both render shang 24 with 25 ’would that, it is to be 
hoped that’, which makes no sense here. Legge therefore rightly takes it = ’still’ (very 
common): #(As to) Wu wang, (these four men =) four of these men still led him forward 
to have the emoluments (sc. of the royal mandate)#. It is, however, not convincing that 
the term y u 1 u ’to have emoluments’ would be used about the king; it regularly means 
the emoluments given to dignitaries and officials, who were subjects and obtained emolu- 
ments. — B. Sun Sing-yen: t i 5 has y u 2d as phonetic, and is probably but a variant 
for this; y u 2d stands for 27, so that shang ti 28 = shang yu2Pisa binome 
’still, encore’, an unnecessary speculation. — C. P’i Si-juei: the term p u 1 u 30 means 
’to die’ (ex. in Kyu: Tsin yii and Li: K’ii li) and hence y u 1 u should mean #were alive#. 
This is true, but when the death of a grandee or noble is called p u 1 u it really is a 
metaphor: ’not to have his emoluments’, finish his office. Yu 1 u then will have the 
same double meaning: »(Under) Wu Wang, (these four men =) four of these men still advanced 
and had their emoluments » (L e. were alive and in office). 

1883 . Hien liu kiie ti 31. 

A. PK’ung: hien 32 = ’all’ (as usual): *they killed all his enemies* (for 1 i u = ’to 
kill’ see Gl. 1107). — B. Kiang Sheng: h i e n = ’everywhere’. — C. Wang Yin-chi and 
Sun Sing-yen: hien 32 is a short-form for kien 33 ’to reduce’ in the sense of ’to 
destroy’, and kien liu is a binome. An unnecessary speculation, since the ancient 
interpr. i^ quite simple and satisfactory. 

Chao Wu Wang wei mao p’ei tu ch’eng te see Gl. 1624 (for the last 
words cf. Gl. 1875). 
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1884 . Yii wang ki ju Shi k’i tsi 34. 

A. PK’ung: »I shall go and together with yon, Shi, cross it». — B. Legge cites another 
comm, which takes wang = 35 »! from now on shall together with . . which certainly 
is no improvement. 

1885 . Siao tsi t’ung wei tsai wei 36. 

A. PK’ung: »The small child (i. e. the king) is t ’ u n g just as when he was not yet 
in the high positions (i. e. weak and inexperienced). This has been generally accepted. — 
B. Sun Yi-jang. In the preceding line, Chou Kung says: »Now it rests: with me siao tsi 
Tan 37 the small child Tan.)> It is highly unreasonable that the same phr. siao tsi 
’small child’ would now mean the young king — referring to two different persons in two 
consecutive lines. So far Sun is obviously right. But then he says: )>colleagues» are called 
t ’ u n g wei 38. Hence )>t’ung wei tsai wei 39» should mean mew colleagues 
who have not formerly had high positions^. An absurd idea. Our line simply means: »(!), 
small child, t ’ u n g am just the same as when not yet in the high position s sc. regent. (Wang 
Sien-k’ien’s interpr.: »I am equal to such who are not in the high positions seems less 
convincing). For still another theory see Gl. 1886 H. 

1886 . Tan wu wo tse shou wang hii pu ki 40. 

A. PK’ung punctuates after tse: »Greatly do not blame me (sc. for remaining in 
office); we shall shou gather in (for instruction) (such who) do not make efforts and 
do not attain (the proper norms)». A hopeless interpr. Ts’ai Ch’en says that he does not 
understand the passage. — B. Lii Tsu-k’ien, who maintains that Chou Kung here exhorts 
Shao Kung that the latter should not retire (see Gl. 1860), interprets: ^Greatly do not 
lay the burden on me; if you shou (settle up, finish =) retire, wang there will be 
nobody to h ii stimulate (the king) in p u k i what he does not attain to». — C. Kiang 
Sheng punctuates after shou: »Greatly do not tse request me shou (to settle 
up, finish =) retire, there is nothing which I shall not by efforts attain tO)> (I shall do my 
best). For t s e in the sense of ’to demand, to exact, to request’, cf. Tso: Huan 13, phr. 
41. )>Sung largely demanded bribes from Cheng». For shou 42 = ^ to settle up, to 
finish (doing)’, cf. Ts’e: Ts’in ts’e 43 »to cease doing harm». — D. Sun Sing-yen divides 
in the same way, but says s h o u = ’to return’: »Greatly do not rebuke me to return 
(home); there will be nobody to stimulate me in what I do not attain to». But shou 
has no such meaning. — E. Chuang Tsung-po: »Is it not our tse duty shou to 
achieve (sc. virtue); but there is nobody to stimulate us in what we do not attain to)>. 
Chuang simply skips the tan, evidently considering it as a mere particle (herein followed 
by all those below), which is quite right, as shown in detail by Wang Yin-chi. But shou 
= ’to achieve’ is unsatisfactory. — P. Yii Yiie, believing that the preceding line referred 
to the young and inexperienced king Ch’eng, interprets: wu wo tse shou »If there 
is nobody who enjoins upon me to achieve (the work), wang hii pu ki there will 
be nobody to stimulate (the king) in what he does not attain to». — G. Sun Yi-jang: 
shou 42 is a corruption of the similar char, yu 44 and yu wang hii45is equal to 46. 
Very arbitrary and inadmissible. — H. Chang Ping-lin is even bolder, altering the words 
all the way as his fancy pleases. He reads the line together with the preceding siao 
tsi t’ung wei tsai wei 47. T’ung 48 is short for 49 ’stupid’, wei is short 
for m e i 51 ’obscured, unenlightened’, 52 should be 53 = 54 ’to criticise’, shou 42 
is a loan char, for k i u 55 ’to correct*. Thus: siao tsi t’ung mei, I, small child, 
am stupid and unenlightened, tsai wei tan wu wo ts’i kiu those in office 
do not criticise or correct me, wang hii pu ki there is nobody who stimulates me 
in what I do not attain to». This interpr. is only adduced here as a warning example of 
extremely lax and bad philology. — I. It seems evident that, in the first line, C (Kiang) 
has found the proper solution, with the modification that tan is merely a particle. 
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The context then gives the sense of the whole. Chou Kung pleads with Shao Kung that 
he himself is no usurpator, but an ordinary minister, just as before the regency: Shao Kung 
should not urge him to retire, but on the contrary encourage him to achieve his work: 
»(I, small child, am just the same as when not yet in the high position); do not request me 
to (settle iip=) retire; wang hii without encouragement pu ki I shall not (arrive =) 
succeed*. 

1887. K ou tsao te pu kiang 56. This line is followed by: wo tse ming 
niao pu wen 57. For kou tsao te )>(men who are) old and of a perfected virtues 
see Gl. 817. 

A. Cheng Hiian defines kiang as = 59 ’to submit the will’, i. e. to subordinate 
oneself, evidently thinking of Lun: Wei tsi 60 »to submit the will and disgrace the 
person#. Thus: »If men who are old and of a perfected virtue do not submit (their 
wills)#; and, Cheng adds, take office along with me. PK’ung similarly says kiang = 
61 ’submit their minds’. It is not very happy thus to take kiang as a transitive verb 
with an understood object (’will’ or ’mind’); with a slight modification we obtain much 
the same general sense but a better grammar: »II men who are old and of a perfected virtue 
do not (descend, lower themselves ==) condescend (sc. to help), (to us [Chou] then no singing-bird 
[sc. of good augury] wiU make itself heard) ». For kiang 5^ in this sense cf. Tso: 
Yin 11, phr. 62 »he will be able to condescend to follow (our wishes)# etc. (very common). 
For the legend of the singing -bird as a good augury at the start of the Chou dynasty see 
Kyii: Chou yii. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: #t e the virtue of the kou tsao old and perfected 
will not descend (on the people)#. — C. Sun Sing-yen: »(If) men who are old and of a 
perfected virtue are not sent down (by Heaven)#. — D. Chang Ping-lin: In Tso: Ai 26 
the phr. 63 is expl. by Tu Yii as = #The six ministers kiang harmoniously (concord- 
antly) managed the government#, and Chang says this is the meaning here: #If the t e 
virtue of the old and perfected ones is not kiang harmonious# (and Chang continues: 
wo tse ming niao pu wen I will not hear as much as a singing bird#, i. e. nobody 
will give me any advice — a comical idea). In spite of Tu Yu this sense of kiang is 
very doubtful: the Tso line rather means: #The six ministers condescended to attend to 
the government.# — A suits the context best: an appeal to Shao Kung loyally to cooperate 
in favour of the Chou house. 

1888. Sh en yiie k’i yu neng ko 64. We had, in the Ta kao, a line which 
started in the same way: 65 #How much the less should I be able to comprehend and 
know the commands of Heaven#. K o dd there meant ’to come all through, to penetrate, 
comprehend’, see Gl. 1590. In spite of the similarity in formulation, our present line 
cannot have that sense. 

A. Cheng Hiian and PK’ung: k o dd means 67 #attain (to Heaven)#, as we had k o 
yii huang t’ien 68 earlier in the chapter. This has been generally accepted. — 
B. It is awkward to have k o stand absolute, with only an understood object ’to attain’ 
(to Heaven). It seems more reasonable here to take it as practically synonymous with the 


% 4c 47. 'h [5] 4s. 1=1 l(S) jz>.^s7. 0^- %. ^ 
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k i 'to reach, arrive’ = ’to succeed’ in the preceding line: »How much the less shall we be 
able to (arrive =) succeed*. 

Kao kiin nai yu yii see Gl. 1630. 

1889. Wo pu yi hou jen mi 69, 

A. PK’ung, as expounded by K’ung Ying-ta: will not make (posterior people =) 

future generations be in doubts (sc. as to my principles). — B. Lin Chi-k’i insists that 
hou jen Dthe posterior man», i. e. »the successoi> (to the throne) means the young 
Ch’engWang. This is, in fact, well supported by Lo kao, where hou 70 means ’successor’, 
(see Gl. 1777) and by the phr. 71 ^successor king» in Tsiu kao. Moreover, it is confirmed 
by the following ts’ien jen »the predecessors^. And Lii Tsu-k’ien paraphrases y i 
hou jen mi hy 72: wiH not (take =) make the successor go astray^. Sun Sing-yen 

better takes y i 73 as = 74 ’taking’ = ’together with’ (common), thus: *l will not with 
the successor (sc. the young king) go astray*. — C. Kiang Sheng: »(I tell you) that I do not 
with a view to my descendants go astray» (i. e. covet the throne). 

1890. Ts’ien jen fu nai sin 75, 

A. PK’ung paraphrases: »The predecessors. Wen and Wu, 76 (spread out =) disclosed 
their hearts as models*; thus our text: *The predecessors disclosed their hearts*. PK’ung’s 
k ’ i nai 77 being grammatically quite absurd, K’ung Ying-ta tries to explain n a i 
as a 75 *slowing* (i. e. filling-out) particle. Legge could not be satisfied with this and so 
he says that nai 79 *would seem* to be = 50 ’his, their’; but he adds that in reality 
this is not so; the phr. means: *ts’ien jen fu what the predecessors displayed nai 
sin was the heart* (or rather, since he took ts’ien jen to refer to Wu wang only: 
*what the predecessor displayed, was the heart*), a violent forcing of the text. — B. Su Shi 
foil, by Ts’ai Ch’en: *The predecessor (Wu Wang) opened up your heart* (said to Shao 
Kung). But 81 p u sin, synon. with f u sin 52, regularly means ’to disclose one’s own 
heart’, i. e. to speak frankly, e. g. Tso: Siian 12, phr. 83 *I presume to disclose my belly 
and heart*. — In P’an Keng we had: 84 *Now I will (spread out =) disclose my heart and 
belly*, and it stands to reason that f u sin should mean the same here, in accordance 
with A. But this is possible, not in the way PK’ung imagines but because nai 70 (Arch. 
55) is a corruption of k ii e 50 (Arch. 57) (very common in the Shu, cf. Gl. 1481, 16()4), 
just as in the preceding line, where nai yu yii 55 is wrong for 50 k ii e y u y ii, see 
Gl. 1630. Thus our line here should really run: 00 »Tlie predecessors disclosed their hearts*. 

1891. J u ming hii ou wang tsai tan ch’eng tsi ta ming 91, 

The y ii e 02 which precedes this line, does not, with the early comm., mean *he said* 
(referring to Wu Wang) but is simply the common particle (= 05). 

A. PK’ung: *You should brightly exert yourself to (match =) be a counterpart to the 
king; it (lies in =) depends on sincerity; carry on this great charge*. Ts’ai Ch’en would 
take o u 04 ’to be a counterpart to’ as equal to ’a helpmate’ (as 95 a farmer working in a 
pair with another). Chuang Shu-tsu would read the last lines as one: tsai tan ch’eng 
tsi ta ming: *it (lies in =) depends upon (your) sincerely carrying on this great 
charge*. Sun Sing-yen repeats his idea (refuted in Gl. 1302 above) that ming 96 does 
not mean ’brightly’ but is = 07, m i n g - h ii thus being a binome. — B. Chang Ping-lin 
has an eccentric idea that the line ou wang tsai tan alludes to the event described 
in the Kin t’eng, when the king found the document proving Chou Kung’s good faith; 
o u 05 would stand for y ii 00 and tsai 100 = 1: *y ii you have met with wang 
Tsai tan that the king verified the sincerity*. Very far-fetched. — C. Yii Sing-wu: 
tsai 100 is loan char, for tsai 2 (the orig. graph being simply 3 without radical), and 
the 4 is equal to 5 ’to exhaust’, cf. Mo: Fei lo, shang, phr. 6 *Eidiaust the force of legs and 
arms, exhaust the wisdom of the thought*. Our line should be divided thus: j u ming 
hii ou wang tsai, tan ch’eng tsi ta ming *Toa should brightly exeri 
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yonnell to be a helpmate to the king, and (exhanstingly = ) to the utmost carry on this great charge ». 

This is strikingly plausible. 

1892. Wei Wen wang te p*ei ch’eng wu kiang chi sii 7, 

A. PK'ung: )>(As to) Wen Wang’s virtue, (you should) grandly continue his boundless 
care». — B. Ts’ai Ch’en takes w e i as the verb ’to think* (common in the Shu): *You 
should think of Wen Wang’s virtue, and so grandly continue his boundless care». — C. 
Kiang Sheng and Chuang Shu-tsu punctuate after c h ’ e n g and Kiang explains: »Wen 
Wang’s virtue, grandly to (take over =) continue it, that was a boundless care». — D. 
Another interpr. In a lost Shu chapter quoted by Meng: T’eng Wen Kung, hia, we have: 
9. P’ei ch’eng here does not mean )>greatly continuing^ but is analogous with p ’ e i 
h i e n, as developed in Gl. 1070: ^Greatly illustrious were Wen Wang’s plans, greatly 
(lifted =) honoured were Wu Wang’s bright deeds», and hence, in Ode 266, the phr. 10 
means »the greatly illustrious and greatly honoured ones* (i. e. ancestors). It is obvious 
that we have the same epiiheton ornana p’ei ch’eng here, and that ch’eng is 
thus no finite verb in our present line: »Wen Wang’s virtue was a greatly (lilted-up = ) 
celebrated and boundless care ». 

1893. Kao ju chen yiin pao Shi 11. 

A. PK’ung: *I tell you about my sincerity, guardian Shi*. — B. Chang Ping-lin: The 
Wei stone classics read kao ju chen hiung 12. The archaic graphs of y u n : 13 
and hiung: 14 being very similar, a confusion was easy. Now Po hu t’ung: Pu ch’en 
states that Shao Kung was a son of Wen Wang’s and hence a brother of Chou Kung’s and 
Lun heng: K’i shou directly says that he was 14 an elder brother of Chou Kung’s. A tradi- 
tion to that effect may very well have been ancient. The Lun heng passage suggests that 
Wang Ch’ung had a Shu version reading hiung 14 and not y ii n 13, this being thus the 
earhest version attestable. Thus: »I tell you, my brother, guardian Shi*. Though Chang Ping-hn 
mentions this interpr., the most simple and natural one (accepted by Yii Sing-wu), he still 
prefers to take hiung 15 short-form of h u a n g id: *I (tell =) entreat you to endow 
me*, with the object chen placed before -the verb h u a n g — a very unnatural expl. 

1894. K’i j u k’o king yi yii kien yii Yin sang ta fou (pi) 17. 

A. PK’ung renders y i y ii id by 19: *May you be able carefully to using my (words) 
scrutinize Yin’s ruin (whether it was) great or not*. This construction of course is inad- 
missible. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en, who for the first part accepts A, says that 20 means 21 ’great 
disorder’. This then in reaHty means that we should read 22 either *b'pg / b'jun / p e i ’to 
obstruct’ (ex. in Yi: Sii kua), or *pi9g / pjtvi / p e i ’bad’ (ex. in Yi: Kua 50), cf. Gl. 1021. 
We would then have: *. . . to scrutinize Yin’s ruin and great (obstruction =) disorder*, 
or better (accepted by Wang Yin-chi and various later scholars): *to scrutinize Yin’s 
ruin and great wickedn^*. — C. Wang Yin-chi: y i 23 = 24 (’taking’ = along with =) 
’together with’ (common), thus: »May you be able carefully together with me to scrutinize Tin’s 
min and great wickedness *. 

^ so. jk f/'ifsi:-. ^ ^ \ 

^ 2.^^ 3. 7. 14. 

g. ^ i ^ ^ 

XUn /s. f /f. uAi 
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1895 . Si nien wo t’ien wei 25, 

A. PK’ung takes s i 26 as the ordinary particle: 'then, and so’: <»and so consider our 
Heaven(-given) majesty ». — B. Ts’ai Ch’en renders si by 27 ’great’, explaining: 28, 
which rather nonsensical paraphrase has caused Legge to translate: )>consider the dread 
majesty of Heaven [which warns] us», and Couvreur: j>cogitare (timendam) nobis coeli 
severitatem», which all means that w o would stand in the dative: »to consider the us- 
(-conceming) Heaven’s severity)), which is quite inadmissible. — C. Kiang Sheng and 
Sun Sing-yen define si 26 by 29, But whereas Kiang explains: ))Forever consider (my =) 
the by me considered Heaven’s majesty^, a comical idea, Sun follows A except for the 
first word. — No reason to abandon the ancient interpr. 

1896 . Yii pu yiin wei jo tsi kao 30, 

A. PK’ung: *1 do not (sincerely =) really speak like this, (I only say:)*. — B. This 
making poor sense, Ts’ai Ch’en has had to turn it into a rhetorical question: »Do I not 
sincerely speak like this?* Kiang Sheng and Sun Sing-yen accept this. (Legge turns it 
differently: *Am I not to be believed that I must speak thus*). — C. Chuang Shu-tsu: the 
char. 31y as very often, serves for p ’ e i 32. We should read: yiip’eiyiin *I (great- 
ly = ) very sincerely speak like this*. — D. Chang Ping-lin: here, as in Gl. 1893, the 
Wei stone classics have h i u n g 15 inst. of y ii n 13, And just as in Wu yi the Ku-wen 
version corrupted an original 15 (really = k ’ u a n g 33) into the similar h u a n g 34 
(in the sense of 35 ’to have leisure’), see Gl. 1850, so here the h i u n g i6 is a corruption 
of a true 34 in the sense of 35, Thus we should read 36 *I have no leisure to speak like 
this*. — Before deciding we must examine a very analogous line later in our chapter: 

Yii pu huei jo tsi to kao 37, 

A. PK’ung, as expounded by K’ung Ying-ta: *I do not (simply) huei in accordance 
with jo tsi such-like (affairs) speak a great deal*. This has missed the parallelism 
entirely. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en, as above, construes an oratorical question: *Do I p u huei 
(not conformingly =) unreasonably speak a great deal like this?*. — C. Kiang Sheng: 
huei 66 is a loan char, for the homophonous 39 (both *g'iwdd / yiwei /huei): *I un- 
wisely speak a great deal like this*. But in the preceding example Kiang accepted Ts’ai’s 
oratorical question, and thus treats these two strictly analogous phrases in entirely diffe- 
rent ways. — D. Chuang Shu-tsu in this place follows Kiang Sheng (C), not realizing 
that he thus misses the parallelism between the two passages, which Ts’ai had already 
observed and taken into account. We should apply Chuang’s good idea that 31 is read 
p ’ e i here as well: *1 (greatly =) very reasonably sp^ a great deal like this*. 

We conclude that in two contiguous lines the original text had two very similar graphs: 
in the first h i u n g 14, in the second y ii n 13. The transcribers in early Han time 
confused them. Some deciphered them both as y ii n (followed by PK’ung), others both 
as h i u n g (foil, by the Wei stone classics); the true state, however, is the contrast: 
40 but 41. 

1897 . Siang wo er jen ju yu ho tsai 42. 

A. PK’ung: »( Achieve = ) follow up the work of our two men (sc. the founders Wen and Wu), 
you should (have agreement =) act in accord (with them)*. Siang 43 — 44 ’to achieve’ 
is well attested, see Gl. 1312, with a Shu par. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: *The achieving (of the 
work) (rests with) us two men*. The line would then have to be construed thus: *Achieving 
(the work) are we two men*; you will (have agreement) agree with me*. This is a very 
strained construction. — C. Kiang Sheng, basing himself on a Shuowen definition, says 
siang 43 = 'to toil’ (no texts confirmation): )iTo toil (sc. for the king) is (the task of, 
incumbent on) us two men; you will agree (with me)*. Even worse than B. — D. Sun 
Sing-yen punctuates after w o : *( Achieve me = ) be a complement to me; the two men 
(I and) you y u h o make a (match =) form a pair*. It is extraordinary that a brilliant 
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scholar like Sun could propose an interpr. like this. — B. Sun Yi-jang: s i a n g 43 = 45 
'to assist* (an unconfirmed meaning, cf. Gl. 1312): )>For assisting us two men, (there are 
none, only) you (and I) y u ho (match =) form a pair)>. An absurd attempt. — P. Chang 
Ping-lin: s i a n g 43 means 46 ’to eliminate’ (a well-attested meaning, see Gl. 215). Chang 
connects our line with the preceding 47 and the following 48: »If I were to say: eliminate 
us two men, you would have an answer; you would speak and say: (it rests with =) all 
depends on (those =) these two men» (i. e. us). It would be difficult to find a more strained 
and far-fetched interpretation. — A is simple and natural (besides being the oldest interpr.) 
and it is well confirmed by a par. a few lines later: 49 ))Let us (all =) together achieve 
Wen Wang’s work». 

1898 . Yen yiie tsai shi er jen t’ien hiu tsi chi wei shi er jen 
f u k ’ a n 50. 

A. PK’ung, who takes »those two men» to refer to the founders Wen and Wu, explains: 
»If when you speak you tsai (rest on = ) abide by those two men, Heaven’s grace 
(towards the Chou) will evermore arrive, (so that those two men cannot sustain it =) 
more than those two men can sustaim. This is really very nonsensical. — B. The many 
divergent attempts at interpr. based on the opinion that e r j e n »the two mem means 
»I and you)> (Chou Rung and Shao Kung) need not be described, since in Gl. 1897 we have 
accepted the oldest interpr. of e r jen in agreement with A. — C. Another interpr. 
Tsai in tsai shi er jen is quite the same as we had repeatedly earlier in our 
chapter: tsai T’ai Kia)> (when it rested with T’ai Kia =) when the turn came to 
T’ai Kia», indicating the time of a reign. Thus: »Y e n y ii e it is said that (when it rested 
with = ) at the time of those two men. Heaven’s grace evermore arrived (those two men not being able 
to sustain it == ) more than those two men could sustain ». This connects logically very well with 
the preceding. 

1899 . Ming wo tsun min tsai jang hou jen yii p’ei shi 51. 

A. PK’ung punctuates after jang: )>(If you) enlighten our prominent people in 
jang courtesy, (posterior men =) future generations y ii in (this) will be p’ei great 
and shi correct. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en punctuates after min: »May you distinguish the 
prominent people, then tsai it rests with (you) jang to cede to a successor in a 
(great =) prosperous time». Kiang Sheng in the main accepts this. — C. Sun Sing-yen: 
p’ei 60 means f e n g 61 and y ii 52 is the verb )>to go»; he skips the troublesome tsai 
63 altogether: »(If you) distinguish the prominent men, I will (cede to =) courteously 
invite |later men y ii to go and p’ei take up s h i those (blessings)*. A most astonishing 
forcing of the text. — D. Sun Yi-jang takes jang 64 as a loan char, for s i a n g 43, 
which would mean ’to help’ (cf. 1897) and p’ei shi 65 would be equal to 55 p’ei 
ch’eng (cf. Gl. 1249 above): *Distinguish the prominent men; (it depends upon =) 
it is essential to assist future men yii p’ei shi in the great continuation (of the work)*. 
With such alterations you can make a line mean anything. — B. Wang Sien-k’ien: tsai 
63 = 57 (as in Yao tien), p’ei 55 is »a particle* (simply to be skipped): *Distinguish 
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OUT prominent men, t s a i examine (them) and then cede to a successor y ii (p ’ e i) 
s h i at that time». — P. Yii Sing-wu: m i n g 68 = 69; j a n g is a loan char, for 
s i a n g 43 in the sense of ’to achieve’ (see Gl. 1897); t s a i 63 stands for 70 = 71; h o u 
j e n, here as earlier in the chapter, means »the successors i. e. the king; p ’ e i 60 = 72 
(no text proof whatever). Thus: sming wo tsiin min tsai stimulate our promi- 
nent men; (achieve =) make complete the successor in this times. — G. There are two 
convincing ideas in F. Tsai 63, which as such defies a reasonable expl., is surely but 
a loan char, for 71, just as in Gl. 1891 above; and h o u j e n refers to the king, just as 
in Gl. 1889 above. But for the rest it is imnecessary to tamper with the text: »Diitingniih 
our prominent men; (give way to =--) accede to the successor (sc. the king who wants you to stay) in 
this great time 

1900 . Tu fei shi er jen wo shi k’o chi yii kin ji hiu 73, 

A. PK’ung: »By sincerely assisting those two men (sc. the founders Wen and Wu) we (Chou) 
have been able to come to the prosperity of today*. For tu fei, cf. Lo kao: 74 »You 
have received your charges, sincerely to assist me». P i there and fei here are syno- 
nymous. — B. As stated in Gl. 1897, most later comm, take e r jen to refer to Chou 
Kung and Shao Kimg. The many diverging attempts at interpr. of our line here based 
on this idea need not be recorded, since we have accepted the ancient view on this funda- 
mental point. 

P ’ e i mao etc. see Gl. 1624. 

1901 . Wang pu shuai pei 75, 

A. PK’ung paraphrases: 76, This being very obscure, K’ung Ying-ta expoimds it thus: 
♦There shall be none who do not follow (the teachings) and (you can) command them* — 
a hopeless construction. If pei 77 ’to cause’ were to mean ’to command’, it should have 
to be taken in the passive: *There are none who do not obey and (be commanded =) 
take orders*. — B. Liu Feng-lu: Erya says pei 77 = 78 'to follow’, hence our shuai 
pei here is a binome: *T'here shall be none who do not (follow = ) obey*. There are, 
however, no other text ex. of this Erya meaning. — C. Another interpr. Pei was pro- 
bably originally written as a simple 79 without radical (Chou fashion), and the addition 
of rad. 9 was made by Han scholars who took 79 to stand for 77. But it should have its 
proper meaning: ’low’: »There shall be none who are not (following =) obedient and (low =) 
humble*. Possibly Ts’ai Ch’en already held that opinion, since he freely paraphrases: 80 
♦there shall be none who do not as subjects submit*. 

Yii pu huei jo tsi to kao see Gl. 1896. 

1902 . Yii wei yung min yii t’ien yiie min 81, 

A. PK’ung: min 82 — 83 ’to exert obeself’, in which sense it is well attested in the 
binome min mien 84, Ode 35 as quoted in Han shu: Wu hing chi (the Mao version 
had correspondingly 85); for fuller details see Gl. 95. But PK’ung, who insists that y ii e 
is a preposition (= 87), continues in a strange way: *I thereby exert myself about 
Heaven’s (principles being applied to) the people*. We have seen in many places that 
y ii e means simply ’and’. We may thus simplify A: *I thereby exert myself for Heaven 
and the people*. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: min 82 = ’grief, anxiety’ (common), thus: *I there- 
fore only am anxious about (the uncertain mandate of) Heaven and (the poverty of) the 
people*. If we eradicate the additions, obtaining simply: *I therefore only am anxious 
about Heaven and the people*, the meaning becomes much more vague and unsatisfactory 
than in the ancient interpr. 

1903 . Chi jo tsi 88, 

A. PK’ung: *Respectfully j o comply with tsi this (speach)*. — B. Kiang Sheng: 
(*It is only like this =) that is all!*. — The two graphs 89 (*ii^g j tsi I chi) ’only’ and 90 
(*ti9r I I chi) ’to respect’ are so similar as to be constantly confused by the early 
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scribes; we may be justified in accepting either of them as the original and correct word 
here. But B is certainly much more simple and natural. We had the phr. jo t s i mean- 
ing ’like this’ in the preceding line (it is common: we have it in T’ang shi, Ta kao, Tsiu 
kao etc.) and it should mean the same here. We could, of course, retain the meaning ’to 
respect’ in the first word and still have jo t s i = ’like this’: Respect (what I have 
spoken) like this!», but that demands a violent ellipsis. Hence B is preferable. 

To tang. 

Yu kao e r etc. see Gl. 1585. 

1904. Si kuo to fang 91, 

This follows upon: »I will discourse and teU yom. 

A. PK’ung explains this by si fang 92 ’the four quarters’, and K’ung Ying-ta 
fills out: 93 »the states of the four quarters^. Now si kuo alone often has that sense 
in Shi (e. g. Ode 241), but si kuo to fang certainly cannot be construed to mean 
this. We should either (with Wu Ch’eng) have to construe si kuo in the genitive: »the 
to fang many regions of the s i k u o states in the four quarters^; or two coordinated 
phr.: »the states of the four quarters and the numerous regions^. — B. Our passage here 
(94) is closely akin to a passage in To shi (95); it is obvious that si kuo in our present 
chapter means the same as in the To shi passage. There it cannot have the meaning of 
A above, but means »your four states*, referring to the rebellious states. In comm, on 
To shi, PK’ung, basing himself on Mao Heng in comm, on Ode 157, took these to be Shang 
96 (prince Wu Keng Lu-fu), Kuan 97, Ts’ai 98 and the just-mentioned Yen 99 (foil, by 
Ts’ai Ch’en, Kiang Sheng a. o.). But Cheng Hiian in gloss on Shu sii (Preface) says that 
the *3 inspectors* 100 placed as controllers over Wu Keng Lu-fu in Shang, were (the 
princes of) Kuan, Ts’ai and Huo i, and these *4 states* (Shang, Kuan, Ts’ai, Huo) must 
reasonably (with Legge and Couvreur) be the rebels addressed. Cheng has a pre-Han 
text as confirmation: Yi Chou shu: Tso lo kie, which narrates how Lu-fu was appointed 
in Shang (i. e. Sung) and got as controllers the princes of Kuan, Ts’ai and Huo. Thus: 
*(I will discourse and tell you) ionr states and numerous (other) regions 

Wei er Yi^ hou yin min see Gl. 1558. Wo wei ta kiang er ming 
see Gl. 1477. 

1905. Hung wei t’u t’ien chi ming 2. 

A. PK’ung, as expounded by K’ung Ying-ta, refers this to Kie, the last Hia king, 
with a view to the following line, thus: *He (Kie) hung being great (planned =) delibe- 
rated about the commands of Heaven*. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en refers them to the states of 
Shang and Yen: *Grandly (ambitiously) you have planned for (obtaining) the mandate of 
Heaven*. — C. Kiang Sheng: hung 3 is merely a particle (refuted in Gl. 1587), and the 
line is a rhetorical question: *(Does a king) plan for the mandate of Heaven?* Sun Sing- 
yen, just as in the phr. in Gl. 1587, would take hung as = 4, which is quite unconfirmed. 
— D. Yii Sing-wu: with t ’ u 5 meaning ’to plan for’, the following line will make sheer 
nonsense: *You do not perpetually and respectfully think of the sacrifices*. The original 
graph must have been d, erroneously filled out into t’u 5 in Han time, and 6 is the 
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same as p i 7 ’to despise’ (as we had it in Ta kao: fan pi wo Chou pang 8 »He 
even despises our Chou states, see Gl. 1597; here, on the other hand, Yii would take p i 
as a fault for t ’ u, which is very unlikely). Our line 2 will then be: »You greatly despise 
Heaven’s command (and do not perpetually and reverently think of the sacrifices)#. This 
is strikingly plausible, all the more since we have a similar line at the end of our chapter: 
9 #You (dissolutely =) recklessly reject the command of Heaven#. — There are four 
analogous phrases: 

To fang (later): Yi er to fang ta yin t’u t’ien chi ming; for this see 
Gl. 1804 above. 

To fang (later): Kiie t’u ti chi ming i(?(kue = nai, seeGl. 1414). 

A. PK’ung: #He (planned =) reckoned on God’s mandate# (sc. that it would not be 
taken from him). — B. Yii Sing-wu: »He despised God’s command ». 

To fang (later): T’u kiie cheng 11. 

A. PK’ung: #Planning his government#. — B. Yii Sing-wu: t ’ u should be pi: 

»He despised his government work>». 

To fang (later): Er nai tsi tso pu tien t’u ch’en yii cheng 12. 

A. PK’ung: #You yourselves make so that you p u tien not always t’u ch’en 
plan for sincerity yii cheng in the right (principles)#. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: #You your- 
selves do p u tien unlawful things, but you t ’ u plan for ch’en being trusted 
yii cheng by the straight (men)#. (Kiang Sheng: #. . . trusted by your 13 superiours#). 
— C. Yii Sing-wu: t ’ u should be p i : »Toa yourselves do nnlawful things, and despise to be 
faithful to your superiors ». 

Wei t i kiang k o see Gl. 1803. Pu k’en ts’i yen yii min seeGl. 1409. 

1906 . Pu k’o chung ji k’iian yii ti chi ti 14. 

A. PK’ung: #He could not for a whole day be stimulated to God’s way#, thus taking 
t i 15 as A noun = 16 ’way’. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »He could not for a whole day be stimulated 
by God’s guidance*; ti = 17, as often. — C. Ma Jimg’s version read ti chi yu 18, 
and Ma says: y u = 19, thus: #. . . stimulated to God’s place#, which is clearly inferior 
to the A reading. Ma’s version has led Sun Sing-yen to a curious speculation: ti 15 
(phon. y u 20) and Ma’s y n 21 both stand for 22 — 23 (Shuowen). Thus: #He was not 
capable of the length of one day in being stimulated by God#. — D. Yii Sing-wu: k ’ ii a n 
24 should be k u a n 25 (as in Kiin Shi, see Gl. 1879). Yii would make the same emenda- 
tion in two later ex. of k ’ ii a n in our chapter. But it is not plausible, the meaning of 
the sentence being better with the traditional k ’ ii a n. 

Kiie t’u ti chi ming see Gl. 1905. 

1907 . Pu k’o k’ai yii min chi li 26. 

A. PK’ung says 1 i 27 = 28 'to apply’ (it is indeed attested in the sense of ’to attach’, 
see Gl. 442). He interprets: #He could not (open =) initiate in regard to what (should) be 
applied to the people#, sc. a good government. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: #He could not open up 
(the means) in regard to what the people (attached themselves to =) relied on (for 
support)#. — C. Kiang Sheng (who believes that k’ai 2d is an alteration from p ’ i 
30, made by Wei Pao): #He could not (open up in regard to =) widely bestow (the prin- 
ciples through which) the people attach themselves (sc. to their ruler)#. — D. Sun Sing- 
yen: 1 i 27 means ’attached’ in the sense of ’allotted to, assigned for’: *He could not 
(open up for = ) set free such of the people who had been assigned (for punishment)#. L i in 
this sense is indeed almost a technical term: Chou li: Si hing 31 #He manages the 
laws of the 5 punishments in order to (attach = ) assign to them the crimes of the myriad 
people#; Chouli: Ta si k’ou 32 #Such of the myriad people who have crimes but have not 
yet been (attached =) assigned to the (proper) laws#; Chouli: Siao si k’ou 33 #He assigns 
the 8 punishments to the laws of the state#; Shu: Lii hing 34: #A11 these who were (attached, 
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allotted =) assigned for punishments^. In short, our phr. min chi li )>such of the 
people who had been assigned^ is a short-form for min chi 1 i h i n g 35. Sun explains 
k * a i 25 by ’to set free’. — B. Chang Ping-lin: 1 i 27 means ’a crowd’: »He could not 
make himself free from the crowd»(?). But 1 i has no such meaning. — P. Yii Sing-wu: 
k ’ a i 25 ’to open up’ means 37 ’to elucidate, make clear to oneself, understand’: )>He 
could not understand what the people attach themselves toi>. — D is undoubtedly the best 
corroborated interpr. For 1 i the par. adduced are decisive; for k ’ a i we have a few 
lines later: k’ai shi wu ku 38 )>they set free the innocents (unambiguous meaning). 
Since it is here a question of punishments, and our line 26 above is likewise followed by 
)>he greatly sent down punishments)), it is evident that Sun is right in taking k’ai as = 
))to set free)) and 1 i as = ))to assign» (for a certain punishment). — This being clear, we 
should examine the following: 

To fang (later): Niie yii min chi yii po wei ta pu k’o k’ai 39. 

A. PK’ung: »They oppressed the people, even up to a hundred actions (i. e. in numerous 
cases), they greatly could not (open up =) enlighten the people)) (with good words). — 

B. Ts’ai Ch’en: )>They oppressed the people, so that the (hundred =) many enterprises 
(of the people) greatly could not (be opened up =) be promoted)). (Liu Feng-lu: ))so that 
the hundred affairs greatly could not [open up =] succeed»). — C. Yii Sing-wu: ))They 
were greatly unable to be (opened up =) enlightened)). — D. Sun Sing-yen: ))(Together 
with them) he oppressed the people, so that in the (hundred =) numerous actions he greatly was 
unable to (set free = ) condone ». 

To fang (later): K’ai kiie ku t’ien 40. 

A. Cheng Hiian: ))(In order) to open up their thoughts of Heavem). — B. PK’ung: 
))It (Heaven) opened up (the way as successor) for one could have regard for Heaven». — 

C. Ts’ai Ch’en paraphrases: 41 ))To open (the way) for one who could receive (its) loving 
regard)), which is unreconcilable with the text. — D. On the analogy of the preceding the 
line should mean: »( Heaven searched in your numerous regions, and greatly shook you 
by its severity), it would k’ai condone such who had regard for Heaven, (but in your 
numerous regions there were none who were able to have regard for it))). 

To fang (later): Shen kiie li nai k’iian kiie min 42. 

A. PK’ung: »He was careful in applying (the government) and so stimulated his 
people)). — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: ))He was careful about what he (attached himself to =) rehed 
on, and so stimulated his people)). — C. Kiang Sheng: »He was careful about what (the 
people) attach themselves to and so stimulated his people)). — D. Sun Sing-yen: »He 
was careful about those who were assigned (for punishments) and so he stimulated his peoples. 
The whole context amply confirms this interpr. — E. Chang Ping-lin: »He stimulated 
1 i his crowd and so stimulated his people)). 

Lii hing: Wei shi Miao min fei ch’a yii yii chi li 43. 
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A. PK’ung: )>The Miao people did not examine into 1 i the application (of punishments) 
y ii y ii in criminal cases#; etc. (various interpr.). — B. In accordance with the preceding 
the line should mean: »The Miao people made no examination in regard to 1 i those assigned 
(for punishment) in y ii the criminal cases », (they simply considered them as guilty). 

Ch*ung luan yu Hia — for ch’ung = ’heavy* (PK’ung = 44, cf . Gl. 1679) 
Sun Sing-yen would prefer the meaning: #in the end# (cf. Gl. 140), but this is really no 
improvement. 

1908. Y in kia (hia) yii nei luan 45, 

A. Cheng Hiian takes kia 46 as short-form for hia 47 (after Erya), defining this 
as = (’to be familiar with* = ’to practise’), and he paraphrases: #He practised the 
actions of beasts in the interior and did interior disorder#. This is not reconcilable with 
the text, and Sun Sing-yen turns it better: »And then he was familiar with the disorderly 
ones of the interiors see Gl. 192. — B. PK’ung has a curious idea that k i a stands for 
49 ’to be squezed, to be in between’: #He was pressed between (the outer disorder and) 
the disorder of interior (i. e. palace)#. — C. Ts’ai Ch’en: #y i n what he based himself on 
kia (= 50) (began with =) was in the first place nei luan the disorderly ones of 
the interior (i. e. the favourites)#. 

1909. Pu k’o ling ch’eng yii lii 51, 

A. PK’ung: »He could not excellently (take over in regard to = ) take care of the multitude ». 

— B. Yii Sing-wu: 1 ii means 52 ’grace’: #He could not well receive grace#. — No reason 
to abandon the ancient interpr. 

1910. Wang p’ei wei tsin chi kung 53, 

A. PK’ung paraphrases: 54 #He did not greatly advance a reverent virtue#(?), which 
is unreconcilable with the text. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en paraphrases: 55 #He (could) not greatly 
advance in reverence#. Since c h i 56 cannot mean y ii 57 we should then have to take 
it as a verb: chi ’to go’, t s i n - c h i being a binome, which is very unlikely. — C. 
Kiang Sheng: #The greatest ones in falseness, he promoted them to (furnish = ) have office#. 

— D. Sun Sing-yen: p’ei 5S should be read p u 59 (they were originally one graph): 
#There were none who did not because of tsin presents kung (furnish = ) have 
office#. Or, as Wang Sien-k’ien modifies it: #There were none who did not furnish presents#. 

— B. The Ji kiang Shu king kie yi: #He could not greatly (advance =) promote (good 
men) and respect them#. — P. Couvreur take wei 66 as verb: #He did not greatly 
think of (advancing to them =) treating them with reverent care#. — G. Yii Sing-wu, 
basing himself on a Tun-huang MS, would eliminate the chi 67, and paraphrases: 62, 
which, however, makes no sense in the context. — H. Another interpr. Chi must rea- 
sonablyr efer to the 1 ii 66 ’the multitude’ just mentioned: »He did not grandly bring them 
forward to reverence* — he was not respected by the people. 

1911. Hung shu yii min 67. 

A. PK’ung: *He was greatly lazy towards the people*. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en connects with 
the preceding line: #(He did not . . .) grandly be Uberal to the people#. — C. Sie Ki-siian 
(12th c. A. D.) says the Kin-wen originally had t ’ u 65 inst. of s h u 66, and interprets: 
#He was greatly (bitter =) noisome to the people#. But this variant, unknown to Lu 
Te-ming (Shiwen) and K’ung Ying-ta and cropping up first in Sung time (repeated by 
Wang Ying-lin in K’un hiie ki wen) is not very trustworthy. On the other hand, there 
are early examples of t ’ u 65 having served as loan char, for shu 66 (e. g. Chouli: 
Kung Jen, Li: Yii tsao), and Kiang Sheng believes that PK’ung’s text originally had t ’ u 
65 but that PK’ung thought it stood for shu 66 and altered it accordingly. But this is a 
mere guess. Even if some early text version had t ’ u (now known earliest from the 
12th c.), it could just as well have been a loan char, for shu here as in Chouli and Li. 
A therefore seems safest. 
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1912. Yi wei yu Hia chi min t’ao chi ji k’in yi ko Hia yi 67, 

For chi 68 Shuowen has the var. 69; the word is sometimes wr. 70 ^ cf. Gl. 81. 

A. PK*img: »Also the people of the lord of Hia was t ’ a o greedy and chi annoyed; 
he daily more revered (such who) destroyed and injured the city of Hiaj>. This dividing 
after chi makes poor rhjrthm, Ts’ai Ch’en therefore carries j i k’in to the preceding: 
)>Also, of the people of the lord of Hia, the greedy and annoy^ were daily more revered; 
they destroyed# etc. — C. Kiang Sheng has an amusing trick. In gloss on Ode 132, phr. 
71 y Mao expounds: 72 #In the longing heart it was k’in k’in intense (feeling)#, k’in 
k’in thus really meaning ’intense (feeling)’. Kiang, however, concludes from this gloss 
that k’in can mean ’to long’, and explains: #Al8o the people of the lord of Hia became 
greedy and wicked and daily (longed =) hoped to destroy and injure the city of Hia#. — 
D. Sun Sing-yen: k’in 75 is a short-form for h i n 74, Erya = 75 ’to rise, to arise, 
to raise’ (ex. in Chouli): #Al 80 the people of the lord of Hia, their greed and annoyance 
daily rose; he destroyed# etc. Chuang Shu-tsu would again carry j i h i n to the following: 
#Also the people of the lord of Hia became covetous and annoyed; they daily (raised =) 
set about to destroy# etc. — E. Another interpr. Kiang (C) is right that k’in should 
be interpreted on the analogy of Ode 132. Its line yu sin k’in k’in 71 simply 
means: #My grieved heart is full of intense feeling# (this was the earhest interpr.; Erya: 
Shi hiin k’in k’in = 76) and such is the meaning here too. T ’ a o 77 #greedy#, 
which comes in very unnatural here, is an error for t a o 78 ’grieved’, attested in Odes 
102, 142, 146 etc. (in other words: the original graph was 79, without radical, Chou fashion, 
and was wrongly enlarged by the Han scholars into 77 inst. of the correct 78). Thus: 
»Alio the people of the lord oi Hia, their grie! and annoyance became daily more intense; he destroyed 
and injured the city of Hia*. For y i 80 'to destroy* cf. Gl. 1470. 

1913. Wei t’ien pu pi ch’un 81. 

A. PK’ung: *Heaven’s not giving favour (sc. to Hia) was (great =) definite*. Confirmed 
by a Shu par., see Gl. 1800. — B. Sun Sing-yen: Fang yen says ch’un 82 — ’fine’ 
83: #Heaven did not give him (Kie) a fine (reward)#. — C. Ye Meng-te (Sung time) says 
that when Heaven gives its favour it is termed ch’un yu ming 84, when not, it is 
called, consistently, pu pi ch’un 55. But T’ien ch’un yu ming (Shu: 
Kiin Shi) really means: #Heaven greatly supported their mandate#, and this talhes well 
with A above. — D. Chu Pin punctuates after pi: T’ien pu pi #Heaven did not 
give favour#, and carries ch’un great’ to the next line, which is quite impossible. 

1914. Nai wei yi er to fang chi yi min pu k’o yung yii to hiang 

86 . 

A. PK’ung: »(Using =) having the righteous people of your numerous regions, he (still) could not 
continue long in the ample enjoyment (of the mandate) ». We have hiang in this sense 
some hnes later: hiang t’ien ming 87. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: #It was because 
the righteous people of your numerous regions could not continue long in the enjoyment 
of their many (offices)#. Though this is quite plausible in itself (accepted by Kiang Sheng), 
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it is inferior to A, because the phr. yi er to fang... recurs some paragraphs later 
and then clearly refers to the king: »(Using =) having your numerous regions^. — C. 
Kiang Sheng in the main follows B, but says that y i min is equal to min y i 89 
i. e. 90y and Sun Sing-yen adds that in Ta kao the phr. min h i e n 91 >>eminent men 
among the peoples is rendered by min y i 90 in Shang shu ta chuan. Chang Ping-lin, 
avoiding the useless metathesis, simply says that y i min 88 means h i e n min 92, 
All this is unnecessary and phonetically unconvincing, see Gl. 1327. — D. The phr. y i 
m i n recurs in Li cheng, and there Wang Nien-sun proposes that y i 93 {*ngia) stands 
for n g o 94 (*ngd) ’slanting, oblique’, in the sense of ’depraved’ (the phonetic 95 *ngd 
being the same in both characters), just as 96 means ’oblique’ and then ’depraved’. Yii 
Yiie would apply that meaning here as well. »Using the depraved (people =) men of your 
numerous regions, he could not continue long in the ample enjoyment (of the mandate)#. 
This is ingenious; but we should wish to see some case in which a real *ngd (written 94 
or 95) occurs in the sense of ’depraved’. Such examples lacking, Wang’s theory is uncon- 
vincing. And why should a *ngd invariably be denoted by a loan char, read *ngia^ never 
by one read *ngd (97, 98 etc.)? For y i 93 Wang has adduced, besides two more Shu ex. 
(see below), instances from Ta Tai: Ts’ien sheng and Kuan: Ming fa, and Yii Yiie adds 
other examples from Tso: Wen 18, Kuan: Fa kin (there wr. 99), Siin: Ch’eng siang (there 
wr. 100), but all these cases are susceptible of other interpretations. Thus the Ta Tai 
ex.: 1 should mean: #To beguile the fine people to be found in the mansions is called y i 
(93 = 99) casuistry# (not: #is called depravity#); and so forth, none of the ex. adduced 
being conclusive. — B. Yii Sing-wu has a strange idea, that since y i 93 and y i 100 
are sometimes interchangeable with yi 2 (they are all the same word stem), and since 
Shiwen in Ode 249 abbreviates y i 3 into 4, and since this latter can serve for t s u 5 
’to obstruct, embarrass’, we should read here not y i min 88 but 6 t s u min ’the 
embarrassed people, the people in difficulties’. Utterly unacceptable. — We should compare: 

Shu: Li cheng: Tsi nai san tse wu yi min. This follows upon: #Endeavour and 
strive to use those of a greatly docile virtue, those are the men to be placed# (see Gl. 1728). 

A. PK’ung, not realizing that san tse means #the three (high) positions# (referring 
to the choice of leading officers in the preceding line) takes it to mean #the three (placings 
= ) locations of banisment# (cf. Yao tien): #Then you can (do the 3 placings to =) banish 
to the 3 locations w u y i min the unrighteous men#. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: #Then (among) 
those in the three (high) positions there will be no righteous men#. — C. Kiang Sheng 
takes y i as a verb: #Then those in the three (high) positions w u y i will have no 
pattern (to give) m i n to the people#. A dreadful construction. — D. Wang Nien-sun: 
y i min 88 (s^ above) = 7 ’(oblique =) depraved people’: #Then among those in the 
three (high) positions there will be no depraved people#. — E. Chang Ping-lin: Tso: Hi 
24, phr. 8 (#Those below consider-as-righteous their crimes#) is rendered by Si-ma Ts’ien 
(Tsin shi kia) 9 (#Those below thrust forward [as good] their crimes#); hence yi 93 can 
mean mao 10 and y i min means #forward-pushing people#. A school example of 
bad philology. — P. Another interpr. The line is simply a rhetorical question: #( Endea- 
vour and strive to use those of a greatly docile virtue, those are the men to be put in the 
high positions); thus, in the three (high) poritione, will there not be righteoni people? » That 
the line is not formally an interrogative clause but looks like an ordinary affirmative 
clause, is no obstacle. Such is often the case in the early texts. Cf. Ode 204: s i e n t s u 
fei jen 11 #Were the ancestors not men?#, the question being here certain beyond 
dispute through the context. 

Shu: Lii hing: Wang pu k’ou tsei ch’i yi kien kiu 12, 

A. Ma Jung: ch’i 13 = 14 ’light’; ch’i y i 15 would then mean ’of light virtue’. 
No text par. Possibly Ma took ch’i 73 to stand for t i 16 'to scold, criticize’, his k ’ i n g 
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meaning ’to despise’ (»a despicable righteousness#?). — B. Cheng Hiian paraphrases 77, 
which shows that he took y i to serve for y i 100 ’deportment, behaviour’: »There 
were none who were not robbers and bandits, owl-behavionred (i. e. rapacious), villains and 
traitors ». — C. Ts’ai Ch’en: ch’i yi = )>owl-principled#. — D. Wang Nien-sun, as 
above: y i for n g o 94; c h ’ i = 77, after Ma Jung: ». . . robbers and bandits, (light =) 
frivolous and n g o depraved . . — E. Chang Ping-lin: ch’i 13 stands for 18 and y i = 

mao lOy diA above: #. . . robbers and bandits, obstructive and forward-pushing#. 

For: Hia chi kung to shi 19 #Hia’s (respected =) trusted officers#, not: #Hia’s 
(furnishing =) serving officers#, see Gl. 1787. 

1915. Ta pu k’o ming pao hiang yii min 20. 

A. PK’ung’s paraphrase: 21 is no more clear than the text. K’ung Ying-ta expounds: 
#They greatly could not with ming the enhghtened principles and pao peaceful 
preservation hiang (bring-presents =) endow the people#. It seems better to coordinate 
(for ming pao cf. Lo kao under B below): »They were greatly unable brightly to protect 
and to (present = ) give bounties to the people *. — B. Sun Sing-yen is troubled by the fact 
that with the interpr. above hiang 22 would here have a different meaning from that 
in the preceding line. He therefore stops with hiang, carrying y ii min to the 
next line. Taking ming 23 Uy mean 24 (refuted in Gl. 1302), he refers both lines to the 
king: #(He could not continue long in the ample enjoyment [of the mandate]; the officers) 
greatly could not ming strive to pao make safe hiang his enjoyment (of the 
mandate)#. But then the next line will be impossible: yii min nai sii wei niie yii 
m i n, with a double y ii min. Still worse is Wang Sien-k’ien, who cuts after ming, 
and carries pao hiang yii min to the next line, thus separating the m i n g - p a o 
which is a standing phrase, see Lo kao 25 #You, prince, (brightly protect =) are a bright 
protector to me, young man#. — That hiang means ’to enjoy’ (an office) in the prece- 
ding line and ’to present’ in the present is no obstacle. It is really the same word, the 
fundamental meaning being ’to enjoy’, and a causative to this: ’to cause to enjoy’ = ’to 
offer up, to present’ is very natural. We have hiang with the same two different 
meaning in one line in P’an Keng: 26 #Now when I hiang offer the great sacrifices to 
the former kings, your ancestors follow and together with them hiang enjoy them#. 

Ta pu k’o k’ai see Gl. 1907. 

1916. K’o yi er to fang kien tai Hia tso min chu 27. 

A. PK’ung takes kien 28 ba = 29 ’great’ (common): #He could, having your numerous 
regions, grandly supersede the Hia and become the lord of the people#. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: 
kien = ’to select’ (common): #He could, because your numerous regions selected him, 
supersede# etc. — C. Sun Sing-yen: since kien 30 sometimes means tai 57 ’to substi- 
tute, supersede’ and in precisely the sense of the present passage, e. g. Ode 294, phr. 32 
# Augustly he (replaced = ) came to the succession#, it is evident that kien 28 should 
be 30 (the Han scholars having wrongly added the rad. 118), and that k i e n - 1 a i is 
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a synonym-binome: »He could, having your numeroui regions, supersede Hia and become the 
lord oi the people ». 

Shen kiie li nai k’iian see Gl. 1907. 

Kiie min king yung k’iian see Gl. 1742. 

Ta yin t’u (pi) t’ien chi ming sie yu ts’i see Gl. 1804, 1905. 

1917 . PutsiyiihiangJJ. 

A. PK’ung: »He did not achieve his enjoyment (of the mandate) ». T s i in this sense is 
common, e. g. Tso: Huan 6, phr. 34: »We can achieve (accomplish) the business». — B. 
Lii Tsu-k’ien, less convincing: t si = 35 ’to accumulate’: »He could not accumulate 
that which contributed to the (enjoyment =) keeping of the mandates, which was followed 
by Ts’ai Ch’en (Couvreur: non colligebat ad fruendum [regia dignitate]). — C. Wu Ch’eng: 
»He could not bring (the princes) together, bringing offerings*. 

T’ien kiang shi sang see Gl. 1477. 

1918 . Pu kiian cheng 36, 

A. Ma Jung says that k ii a n 37 = 38 ’bright’ and cheng 39 = 40 'to rise’. ’Bright’ 
is only a variation of the ordinary definition ’pure’ of k ii a n. Kiang Sheng expounds: 
*(The offerings) did not in purity rise* (and be smelled by Heaven). For this might be 
said that k ii a n is almost a technical term for the purity of sacrifices (e. g. Ode 166). 
But in connection with sacrifices cheng is much better attested as meaning 41 ’to 
bring forward, to present’ (Odes 210, 220 etc.), and we may modify: »He did not (in purity 
present =) bring pure sacrifices ». — B. PK’img: *He did not in purity advance*; criticized 
in Gl. 1151. — C. Sun Sing-yen: Kuangya says that cheng 39 — 42 ’fine’, thus: *He 
was not pure nor fine*. This is based on the Han school interpr. of Ode 244, phr. 43 *Wen 
Wang was splendid*. We find it also in Ode 299, see Gl. 1151. — D. Liu Feng-lu, 
accepting Ma’s kiian = 38 and cheng = 40, interprets: *He did not (brightly =) 
enlightenedly raise (people into office)*. — C would seem to be most simple and natural. 
But the very combination of k ii a n and cheng in fact reveals that the line refers 
to sacrifices, which confirms A in its modified form. 

1919 . T’ien wei wu nien sii hia chi tsi sun 44. 

Shang shu ta chuan has the reading s ii hia 45, where hia 43 is a mere loan char, 
for hia 47 (both *g'd), defined as = 43 by Fu Sheng. S ii hia means ’to wait and 
give respite’. 

A. PK’ung interprets: *Heaven for five years waited and gave respite to the descendant* , 
i. e. king Shou. This is inadmissible, since it skips the c h i 49 (when Wu Ch’eng would 
take this as = 50: »This descendant*, he forgets that c h i is never so used in the Shu). 
K’ung Ying-ta has felt the inadequacy, and in gloss on Ode 285 he tampers with the Shu 
text, quoting: 51, adding a *T’ang* to make the following chi reasonable. But it is still 
unlikely that tsi sun should mean *descendant* in the singular. — B. Cheng Hiian 
had already realized that tsi sun must mean ’sons and grandsons’, for he expounds: 
*Heaven wanted him (sc. Shou) to transmit it to sons and grandsons*. Liu Feng-lu, followed 
by Wang Sien-k’ien, has then rightly realized that we have to punctuate after chi, and 
carry tsi sun to the following line: tan tso min chu. This had earlier been 
referred to Shou: *Grandly being the lord of the people, he could* etc. Now, instead, we 
obtain: sii hia chi, tsi sun tan tso min chu 52: »Heaveii for five years 
waited and save respite to him, (so that) his sons and grandsons would grandly be the lords 
of the people. » 

1920 . Wang k’o nien t’ing 53. 

A. PK’ung: *He could not think (about affairs), nor listen (to words)*. — B. Kiang Sheng: 
*He had nothing which could be thought of or listened to*, sc. by Heaven. (Legge: *There 
was nothing in him deserving to be regarded*). — C. Another interpr. The archaic graphs 
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for t ’ i n g 54 "to hear’ and s h e n g 55 ’sage, wise* are so similar as to be practically 
identical. In Shu: Wu yi we have the phr. ts’i kiie pu t’ing 5din the Ku-wen 
version, but tsi kiie pu sheng 57 in the Kin- wen version, the latter preferable, 
and t’ing of the Ku-wen being a corruption of sheng. Exactly the same is the case 
here. The preceding line has developed how a foolish man by n i e n 58 thinking can 
become sheng 55 wise, and here comes the application: our line must be read w a n g 
k’o nien sheng 59 »He could not n i e n think or sheng be wise ». That t’ing 
here is an error for sheng is quite obvious. 

K ’ a i k ii e k u t ’ i e n see Gl. 1907. 

1921. Wangk’ankuchid^?. 

A. PK’ung: »There was nobody who was able to have regard for it (sc. Heaven)*. — B. 

Ts’ai Ch’en: »There were none worth considering)*. — The preceding line necessitates A. 
Moreover k ’ a n 61 has the same sense of ’to be able to’ in the next line. 

Er ho pu ch’en yii chi see Gl. 1630. 

1922. Er ho pu kia kie yi wo Chou wang 62. 

A. PK’ung: kia 63 = 64 ’near’, kie 65 = ’great’ (common) and 66 = 67 = 68 
’to govern’ (common), thus: »Why do you not keep near to and greatly be governed by 
our king of Chou*. This interpr. as a passive construction is exceedingly unlikely. — B. 
Ts’ai Ch’en: kia = 69 "to help’ and kie 65 "to assist’, thus: )>Why do you not help 
and assist our king of Chou*. Ts’ai simply skips the inconvenient y i 66. — C. Shiwen 
says that 63 should be read *g"iap / yiep /kie, which shows that Lu took it to be a short- 
form for 70 "to grasp’. Kiang Sheng seizes upon this and takes kie 65 — 71 ’good’ 
(after Erya), as short-form for 72, thus: )*Why do you not (grasping =) holding on to 
goodness be governed by our king of Chou». — D. Sun Sing-yen: yi 67 (after Erya) = 
73 (no text support), thus: )*Why do you not kia keeping near to k i e goodness y i 
assist our king of Chou)*. — E. Yii Yiie: kia kie is a binome = ’to assist’ (kia indeed 
sometimes means ’to support’, and kie = ’to assist’ is well attested). And y i 66, 
equal to 67, means 74 ’peace’: )*Why do you not assist and give peace to our king of Chou)*. 
Yii adduces Tso, Ai 16, phr. s h i t e y i ye 75, on which Tu Yii says: y i 67 = a n 74. 
But a n here has another sense: )>(If they once see your face), they will be able to y i 
(govern themselves =) calm themselves)*. This meaning is not applicable in our Shu line, 
and Yii has played on a double meaning in the word a n, which is bad philology. — P. 
Y i 67 ’to govern’, frequently also means ’to direct’, and here we have it with a further 
extension: »Why do you not kia rapport and kie assist and y i (direct =) guide our king 
oi Chons sc. guide him as loyal and good advisers. 

Er ho pu huei wang cf. Gl. 1281. 

Er nai ti lii pu tsing cf. Gl. 1656. 

1923. Er sin wei ai 76. 

A. PK’ung: »Yoiir hearts are not yet affectionate* (i. e. towards us Chou). — B. Ts’ai 
Ch’en takes a i as = 77: )>Have you in your hearts no love for yourselves?)* There is 
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nothing, however, to indicate an interrogative meaning; moreover w e i 78 confirms 
A. — C. Sun Sing-yen: Shuowen defines a i 79 'to love’ as = ’to be kind to’; and this 
char, h u e i 80^ on the other hand, can sometimes mean shun <^i ’to be compliant*; 
hence a i 79 should also have the meaning ’compliant’, and our clause would be: )>Your 
hearts are not yet compliant)). A school example of false conclusions. 

Er nai pu ta tse t’ien ming see Gl. 1635. Er nai sie (yi) po t’ien 
m i n g see Gl. 1804 and 1905. Er nai tsi tso etc. see Gl. 1905. 

1924. Wo wei shi k’i chan yao siu chi 82. 

A. PK’ung: »I because of this will chan make war upon yao (the important ones 
= ) the leaders and siu chi imprison (their henchmen))). — B. K’ung Ying-ta has 
realized that this cannot be admissible and explains: because of this will chan attack, 
yao (sum up the case against =) try you and siu arrest yom. — C. Ts’ai Ch’en follows 
B for yao siu, but takes chan 83 = ’to tremble’ as a causative = ’to cause to 
tremble’; just as k ii 84 'to fear’ often causatively means ’to cause to fear, to frighten’ 
(Tso 'passim)^ so chan here means ’to scare’. Thus: »I therefore will scare you, (sum 
up =) try you and arrest you)). — D. Chang Ping-lin: yao 85 is loan char, for y ii e 
86 ’to bind’, thus yao siu = »to bind and arrest yom. Chan 83 = 87 y whatever 
that may mean in this connection. — E. Wang Kuo-wei: since in Ode 204 Mao’s version 
has siu yao 88 but Hia siao cheng has siu y u 89 y which shows that a yao 85 
could serve for a y u 90 y our yao siu 91 here stands for y u siu 92 ’to put in a dark 
prison’ (a phr. occurring in Ts’e: Ts’in 3). Yii Sing-wu, accepting this, adds that chan 
83 probably is a wrong enlargement of an original tan 93 y in the sense of 94 ’to exhaust, 
aU’ (very common). Thus: »I will then put all of you in dark arrest)). — P. Legge: »c h a n 
in trembling awe I siu secured and confined yao the chief criminals)); Couvreur: 
)>ego ita chan tremens yao vinxi(!) et s i u detinui illos)). — All except K’ung Ying-ta 
and Ts’ai Ch’en (B, C) have disregarded the fact that in yao s i u, a standing phrase occu- 
ring 4 times in the Shu, yao is a technical judicial term, well attested to mean: to summa- 
rize, sum up a charge, epitomize the essential points in a prosecution; we have it unam- 
biguously in that sense in Chouli: Hiang shi and Fang shi (passim). Cf. K’ang kao 95 
))Having yao (summed up =) tried siu a case of arrest, reflect upon it 5 or 6 days)>; 
ibid. 96 )>Grandly decide the (summed-up =) tried case of arrest». To fang (earlier): 
97 ^(Summing up =) trying the cases of arrest, they destroyed and put to death those 
who had many crimes)). C is therefore essentially right but yao siu should not be 
two coordinate verbs, but form one phrase. Thus: »l will therefore put fear into you and for 
(summina up = ) trial arrest you ». 

Nai yu pu yung wo kiang er ming see Gl. 1477. Yu kao er yu 
fang to shi see Gl. 1585. 

1925. Yiie wei yu sii po siao ta to cheng 98. 

A. PK’ung renders sii p o 99 by 100 ))(those who) s ii mutuaUy (i. e. together) 
p o preside over (affairs))), an impossible construction. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: s ii i is common 
in titles of functionaries in the Chouli, and so is p o 2. Indeed in T’ien kuan, under the 
various principal officers, we find subordinate officials, the lowest grades being s ii 1 
and t ’ u 3 (sii here simply meaning ’assistant’, see Gl. 564). On the other hand, s ii 
forms part of the titles of various more important officials, e. g. Su shi 4, T a s ii 5, 
Liisud, Siangsii7. Po again occurs in titles like Ta tsung po 8y Kung 
p o Thus: ))And the s ii and p o functionaries that there are, and the many cheng 
leaders, small and great)). It is exceeding unlikely that these two categories of officials: 
s ii and p o should be singled out and addressed. — C. The Kin-wen version ap. Shang 
shu ta chuan reads: yiie wei yu sii fu siao ta to cheng 10. Cheng Hiian, 
in comm, on Chouli: T’ien kuan, says that the lowest categories of functionaries: s ii i 
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and t ’ u 5 did labour service as a tax in kind, and iu 11 has this sense in Chouli; Ta 
si-ma. Thus: )»Now, the many c h e n g ordinances, smaU and great, about s ii f u 
labour service for tax». From Fu Sheng’s comments it follows that he already had this 
idea about the meaning of s ii f u. But for such a sense of s ii there is no pre-Han support. 
The Mao Rung Ting inscr. has a phr. 12, which is obviously closely akin to our Kin- wen 
passage, strongly supporting it, and Sun Yi-jang rightly concludes that 13 is here merely 
a variant for s ii 1 (same phonetic in the characters). But when Tuan Yii-ts’ai says 
that po 2 (*pdk) and f u i7 (*piux>) ^anciently had the same sound#, he is very wrong. 
Yii Sing-wu tries to solve the riddle by identifying the p o 7 with a char. 14 or 15 in 
bronze inscriptions, which he thinks means the same as f u 11; it is, however, simply 
a variant of id p o (*b'dk) ’a gift, a present*. But none the less, Yii has led us into the 
right track. P o 7 of the Ku-wen version stands for p o 7d (i. e. the original char, was 
17 without radical, and has been wrongly enlarged into 7 inst. of 16); this means *a gift’, 
just as f u 77 often means ’a contribution’ from an inferior to a superior; c h e n g 18 
means (= 19) ’an impost, an exaction’ (of tax); that this is so is proved by the context: 
the combination with f u. S ii 7 (*«jo) is synonymous with the cognate 20 (*siu) and 
means ’to wait for’ (see Gl. 790, with text examples). S ii p o = #(waited-for =) expected 
gifts# or sii f u #(waited-for =) expected contributions# give much the same meaning. 
Cf. particularly Hanfei: Chi fen: 21 #they dare not (wait for =) expect rewards#. Thus 
our Shu sentence: »a8 to the (waited-ior =) expected contributioxis (gifts) and the many exactions, 
small and large ». 

1926 . Er wang pu k’o nie 22. 

A. PK’ung: »There are none of yon who cannot (be lawful = ) foUow the law ». This mean- 
ing of nie 2d is definitely confirmed by K’ang kao 23 #In the external (court) affairs 
you should set forth those law items#, see Gl. 1641. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: nie = 24: #There 
are none of you who cannot do your work#. — C. #Kiang Sheng: k’o 25 — 26 and n i e 
= 27, thus: #There are none (of the exactions) which you cannot manage n i e the (norm 
— ) amount of#. 

1927 . Er shang pu ki yii hiung te 28. 

A. PK’ung: #May you not hate (each other) (coming) into an evil disposition#. — B. 
Ts’ai Ch’en: #May you not fear the evil disposition (of the people)#. — C. Shuowen quotes: 
29 shang pu ki yii hiung te >»The superiors will not have aversion for you for your 
evil dispositions » (i. e. your earlier opposition). The A text can very well be interpreted 
in the same way. C in the oldest version attested and should be followed. — D. Yii 
Sing-wu thinks that 30 stands for k ’ i 37, an arbitrary loan speculation to no advantage. 

1928 . Yi tse yi mu mu tsai nai wei 32. 

A. PK’ung quite naturally: »Then also you will in a dignified way remain in your high 
positions ». — B. Kiang Sheng: yi 33 is the primary form of 34 and tse 35 has its 
fundamental sense of ’law’: »Sustaining the laws you will . . .#. This is certainly no impro- 
vement. 
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1929 . K’o yiie yii nai yi mou kie 36. 

A. PK'ung, as expounded by K’ung Ying-ta: »!£ you can (cause me to) examine about 
your cities, (and find that) your mou plans are kie greats. — B. Ts*ai Ch’en: »If 
you can (examine =) select in your city (sc. wise men) and mou plan for kie your 
assistants^. — C. Kiang Sheng follows B and modifies only the last words: »m o u and 
plan for k i e good (principles)». — D. Sun Sing-yen accepts C for the last words, but says 
that 37 *ditvat j {wot / y ii e is loan char, for 38 in its reading 39 *diioai / iwdt / y ii e, which 
Mao Heng in comm, on Ode 14 defines as = 40 ’(to submit =) to be satish^, pleased’. 
In the same way our 37 serves for 38 = 39 ’to like, to be pleased’ in Ode 36, phr. 41 (Li 
and Tso quote 42), see Gl. 97. For the first part this is obviously right. But in mou kie 
the mou has its sense of ’(to plan for =) to endeavour’ discussed in Gl. 1728. Thus: 
»Toa can be (pleased = ) satisfied in your cities, and endeavour to assist (me) ». We had k i e 
in this sense a few lines earlier. — E. Chang Ping-hn: kie 43 (’boundary’) here means 
44 ’to draw’ and forms a binome with mou: »You can muster in your city mou kie 
your (plan-drawers =) councellors^. Very far-fetched. 

1930 . Wei k’i ta kie lai er 45. 

A. PK’ung takes kie 43 = 46 ’great’ (common), thus: »We will grandly and greatly 
reward you». Yii Yiie points out that Shuowen has a char, kie 47 for ’great’ (unknown 
in texts), which Yii means should be the correct graph for k i e ^ in the sense of ’great’. 
The char. 47 being rare, ignorant copyists have dissolved it into t a kie 48. Ingenious; 
but Shuowen’s unused characters certainly did not play such an important part in the 
transmission of the classical texts. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »We will groaUy help and reward 
you®. Kie had that meaning earlier in our chapter, see Gl. 1922. — C. Sim Sing-yen: 
kie 43 = ’good’ (i. e. 49, see Gl. 1922), thus: »We will in a greatly good way reward 
you». 

1931 . Shang er shi 50. 

A. PK’ung: »May you shi do your 8ervice». — B. Kiang Sheng: *We will (make high 
your service = ) give you high offices ». — B suits the context much better. 

1932 . Er yi tse wei pu k’o hiang, fan min wei yiie pu hiang 51. 
We discussed the two closely cognate meanings of hiang 62: ’to enjoy’ and ’to 

cause to enjoy’ = ’to present’ in Gl. 1914 and 1915. Our line follows upon: »If you cannot 
be (stimulated =) induced (to be faithful to =) faithfully to observe my commands)). 

A. PK’ung: mYon then cannot enjoy (Heaven’s favour); the common people also 
will say that you do not enjoy (it))>. Sun Sing-yen, who wants hiang to mean the same 
as in the phr. hiang t’ien chi ming 53 n^to enjoy Heaven’s mandates earlier in 
our chapter, follows PK’ung. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en has correctly seen that our line is in part 
a verbal repetition of a passage in Lo kao. There it was perfectly clear and recognized 
by all comm, that hiang ’to present’ referred to the offerings brought as tribute by 
the feudatories to their suzerain. On this analogy, our line here will be: »(If you cannot . . . 
observe my commands), then likewise you cannot bring offerings (sc. as tribute to me, your 
suzerain), and (even) the common people will say: we bring no offerings®. Thus, here again 
as in Gl. 1915, hiang has its sense of ’to cause to enjoy’: there = ’to give bounties to’ 
(the people), here = ’to bring offerings to’ (the prince). Kiang Sheng has in the main 
followed this, and it is undoubtedly right. Legge has modified this ’to bring offerings’ 
into a more general ’to honour’: ». . . we will not honour himD, and Couvreur even worse: 
». . . we will not obeyD, which is very wide of the mark. 

1933 . T’an t’ien chi wei 54. 

A. PK’ung says: t’an 65 = 65 ’to take’ (after Erya). The fundamental sense of 
the word is ’to lay the hand on’, hence on the one hand ’to feel, to explore, to try’, on 
the other ’to grasp and draw towards oneself’, as in Siin: Kiin tao 57 ’to draw lots’. Thus 
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»Toa will draw upon yourselves Heaven’s severity*. The same word (’to grasp’) is wr. 58 
(both *t*9m) in Chouli: T’an jen. — B. Yii Sing-wu: 55 (minus the radical) is a corruption 
of m i 59, which, in Ode 305, Cheng Hiian defines = 60 ’reckless, to brave, to take 
over one’s head’. But this interpr. of Cheng’s is wrong, see Gl. 1201; m i there means 
’to the full extent’. Mi t’ien chi wei ^exhausting to the full Heaven’s severity 
would here be less good than A. 

1934. Wo wei chi kao er ming 61. 

A. PK’ung: reverently tell you my commands. Since this chi 62 »reverently» 

makes poor sense, Legge tries to improve it: »in a spirit of awe». — B. Kiang Sheng: chi 
is a grammatical word: »! only tell you my command.)* — C. Chi here (*ii9r / I chi) 
is but a variant for the chi (*ii9r) ’to effectuate’ which is variously written 63 (aU 
see Gl. 820) and is closely cognate to 64 (tidr jii j chi) ’to effectuate’. Thus our chi 
kao ’to make announcement’ here is the same as the chi kao ddin Wei tsi, and 
means the same as the 67 in P’an Keng; see in detail Gl. 1498. Thus: »I make annonnoe- 
ment to you about my command*. (When PK’ung here takes m i n g to mean 68 »the lucky 
or unlucky fate», and Sun Sing-yen takes it = 69 )>Heaven’s charge#, they are both very 
imconvincing). 

1935. Sh i wei er ch’u pu k’o king yii ho 70. 

A. PK’ung: »Thi8 (sc. removal) was because you in the beginning could not carefully observe the 
concord*. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »This is a new start for you; if you cannot carefully observe 
the concord . . .)*. No reason to abandon the ancient interpr. 

Li Cheng. 

1936. Yung hien kie yii wang yiie 71. 

A. PK’ung: (Using this, sc. occasion =) now hien about all he admonished the king 
and said*. This is confirmed by the same use of hien later in our chapter: #1, Tan, the 
fine words I have received from others, all I report to you, young son and king# 72. — B. 
Ts’ai Ch’en: #Thus all (the officers) admonished the king and said#. — C. Wang Sien-k’ien: 
y u n g 73 = 74\ y i hien = #with all#, thus: #(Together) with all (sc. the officers), he 
admonished# etc. — A is best supported by a par. in the same chapter. 

1937. C h’ang po, ch’ang jen, chun jen 75. 

The commentators have diligently tried to identify these official titles with such from 
Ch’un ts’iu and later times, which, of course, is futile. That the third one: chun jen 
is a judicial office is underlined by the fact that the Kin-wen version ap. the stone classics 
of 175 A. D. inst. of chun jen read pi jen 76 #the law man#. PK’img and subse- 
quent comm, have taken these terms in the plural: ch’ang p o #the permanent leaders# 
means the san kung 77; ch’ang jen #the permanent (men in charge =) mana- 
gers = liu k’ing 78 etc. But there is really nothing in the text to favour this: the 
paragraph discusses the small group of dominant men around the king. #The permanent 
leader# must reasonably have been some kind of premier minister, etc. Yu Yiie has the 
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excentric idea that these three officers are here addressed by Chou Kung, because »he dared 
not address the majestic one directly^. Thus: )>0h, you attendants on the king, you perma- 
nent leader(s)» etc. A very futile attempt. Still more unreasonable is Sun Yi-jang’s view that 
the line narratively enumerates those who together with Chou Kung admonished the king. 

1938 . Hiu tsi chi sii sien tsai 79. 

A. PK’ung paraphrases hiu tsi by »These 6 are the base of the established govern- 
ments, which tells us very little. Wang Su says hiu 80 means m e i 81 ’fine*, hiu 
tsi meaning: s(fine are these =) these (officers) are fines. PK’ung continues: sThose 
who (know =) understand anxiously to care about them are few». — B. Kiang Sheng: 
hiu good are tsi these (officers’) chi (warning) informations, s ii (to be anxious 
about =) to accept them sien is goods. An absurd interpr. — C. Wang Sien-k’ien: 
s(Such who) hiu tsi find this fine but understand to be solicitous, are fews. — D. 
Wang K’ai-yiin: sien 82 = si 83, thus: sFinding this beautiful, you should under- 
stand to be solicitous about thiss. But the idea that sien is equal to s i was refuted 
in Gl. 624, 1447. — E. Sun Yi-jang: We should compare this with a line in Shao kao: 84 
sUnbounded is the grace (of Heaven), but also unbounded is the solicitudes. We have the 
same antithesis of hiu and s ii here. This is undoubtedly right. Thus: »In the grace 
(sc. of Heaven), those who understand to be solidtons are iew». 

1939 . Ku chi Jen ti wei yu Hia 85. 

A. PK’ung punctuates after t i, taking this as a noun ’road, path’: sAs to the path 
(method) of the ancient men, (at the time of) the lord of Hia . . .s etc. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en 
divides after j e n : »Among the ancient men who (walked it =) pursued the (proper) course was 
the lord of Hia ». Cf . P’an Keng 86 sinauspicious ones and such who do not (walk it = ) 
pursue the (proper) courses. — C. Pi Yi-t’ien: t i 87 is & sparticles simply to be skipped; 
this is proved by Erya which defines both 88 and 89 as = 90, and the former can be a 
particle, hence y u can also be a particle, and hence, finally, t i 87, which has y u 
89 for phonetic, can be a particle. This absurd argumentation has been accepted with 
approval by Wang Sien-k’ien. 

1939 . Yu shi ta king 91. 

A. PK’ung: »The (possessors of houses =) feudal lords were very strong ». — B. Ts’ai 
Ch’en: s(The house he had =) the royal house was very strongs. No reason to abandon 
the ancient interpr. 

Yii tsiin tsun shang ti see Gl. 1409. Mou mien yung p’ei hiin te 
see Gl. 1728. Tsi nai san tse wu yijen seeGl. 1914. 

1940 . Kie te wei nai fu tso wang Jen 92. 

A. PK’ung: »Kie*s (virtue =) character was (such) that he did not make the appointments 
of bygone times ». W a n g is common in this sense, e. g. Yi: Hi ts’i 93 sHe illustrates 
bygone times and explores future timess; Meng: Tsin sin, hia 94 sThe past should not be 
(recovered =) inquired intos, etc. — B. Chuang Shu-tsu: f u is a short-form for f u 
96 ’to oppose’ (it would be better to say with Sim Yi-jang: iu. = 97 ’offensive’, see Gl. 
1545, where we have a Shu case of 95 serving for 97). Chuang punctuates after this f u, 
and says wang jen 98 is the opposite to 99 permanent offices, meaning 100 ’going, 
passing’, thus: »Kie’s (virtue =) character was offensive, he made (passing appointments 
= ) appointments of short durations. Very far-fetched. Sun Yi-jang tries to save the 
latter part by interpreting wang 1 as = 2 »those»: )>He made those appointments^. 
But wang has no such meaning. 

1941 . Shi wei pao te 3. 

A. PK’ung and Ts’ai Ch’en: »Those (sc. whom he employed) were (men of) a violent 
characters. — B. Sun Sing-yen: the t e here refers to the t ^ earher in the line: (Kie’s 
t e character was such that . . .), »that was a violent character ». 
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1942 . Wang hou 4, 

A. PK’ung: »He had no successors^ (his line was cut off). — B. Sun Sing-yen: »He had 
no (regard for) the (afterwards =) futures. An arbitrary way of twisting the phrase. — 
C. In P’an Keng we had the line: kin k'i yu kin wang hou »Now there is a 
present, but no (afterwards =) futures, where the meaning of hou, in the same phr. 
wang hou, is defined by its contrast to kin. We must try to render it in an 
analogous way here: »He had no (afterwards =) fatnre* (sc. for his house). 

1943 . Y lie san yu tsiin 5. 

A. This is the PK’ung version, moreover confirmed by a quotation in Shuowen. Thus: 
»called the three holders of talents ». — B. When the phr. san t s ii n recurs a few lines 
later, the stone classics of 175 A. D. have y u h u e i instead, which thus seems to have 
been the Kin-wen version. But Shuowen ’s testimony decides in favour of A. 

1944 . a. Yen wei p’ei shi k’o yung san tse...d. 
b. Yung p’ei shi hien (kien) te 7, 

A. PK’ung: a. )>(That he) was severe and could greatly shi be a modeh etc. b. »He 
used this great model and displayed his virtue». — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: a. )>He was severe in 
his thinking and greatly shi imitated (them)» etc., sc. his ministers, b: ^Through his 
great imitation (of the ministers) he displayed his wisdom». — C. Sun Sing-yen takes 
shi as = ’to use, to employ’ (common). He says, however, that p’ei 5 is a »particle», 
simply to be skipped, thus: ^Severely he employed)). This theory about p’ei should be 
decidedly declined, and Sun’s line should have to be modified into: a. )>Severely he grandly 
employed)) etc. But in order to carry through this in b. Sun has to read 10 not hien 
but kien, and construe: ))(the people in the four quarters) yung through shi his 
employing (methods) kien t e saw his virtue», which is exceedingly forced. — D. Sun 
Yi-jang says that s h i 5 stands for chi 11, which means 12, whatever that may mean 
in these contexts. — B. Another interpr. Shi <5 is simply a particle, as so often in Shi 
and Shu, see 61. 1744 with further references. Thus: a. »(Severely =) in a strict way he 
was grandly able to nse the three (men in the) positions, the three (men of) talents ». b. (Those in 
the four quarters) thus grandly saw his virtue ». 

1945 . K’i tsai Shou te min 13, 

A. PK’ung beheves that t e forms part of the name: ))When (it rested with = ) the 
turn came to Shou-te, he was impetuous^ (for m i n see 61. 95). — B. Ma Jung: ))When 
the turn came to Shou, t e min his character was impetuous ». The name was simply 
Shou, see Mu shi. 

1946 . Ti k’in fa chi 14. 

A. PK’ung: k’in 15 = 16, thus: ))6od respectfully punished him)). This nonsense 
has been repeated through centuries. Some authors have tried to save themselves by 
some twisting of the rendering: Kiang Sheng: k’in = king = 77 ))Heaven (respect- 
fully = not lightly =) ponderously punished him)). Legge: ))Heaven (commanding respect 
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= ) sovereignly punished him®. — B. Sun Sing-yen: K’in 75 is short-form for hin 
18, Erya = 19, thus: »Grod (started =) set about to punish him». But hin is — iP 
in the sense of ’to set forth, display’, not ’to start’. — C. Chuang Shu-tsu: 15 is a 

loan char, for 20 *ngmm ’severely’ because of phonetic similarity; very unlikely. — D. 
Another interpr. K ’ i n 75 is a corruption of 21, the phonetics to the left being similar 
in shape and homophonous (both *kiom). The insertion of a wrong radical (here 22 for 
23) is exceedingly common in the Han-time transcriptions of the ancient texts. The 21 
*k*9m I k'dm / k ’ a n ’to pierce, to kill, to vanquish’ is a variant of 24, and it occurs in the 
oldest text versions of the Shu chapter Si po k’an Li (25), see Gl. 1493. Here, as there, 
the word is used about a ruler who is destroyed. Our line should therefore be emendated 
into: ti k’an fa chi 26 »God (billingly punished = ) punished him by death». 

1947 . Nai p’eng wo yu Hia shl Shang shou ming 27. 

A. PK’ung: »And so it (sc. Heaven) caused us to possess the Hia (realm) (sc. the Chinese- 
speaking lands) and (use =) hold the mandate which the Shang had received ». — B. Chuang 
Shu-tsu: the char, hia 2<^ is a corruption of the graphically similar h u e i 29 (\) and 
y u h u e i 30 refers to the san yu hueiof the Kin- wen version of few lines earher, 
see Gl. 1943. Chuang punctuates after shi Shang (»to take Shang as a patterns). 
All extremely unlikely. — C. Chang Ping-lin would read p ’ i n g 31 inst. of p’eng 
32 (this after the Sung-time work K’un king yin pien), and he thinks that shi 55 is wrong 
for t a i 34 (same phonetic). Thus: )>lt gave peace to us possessors of Hia (i. e. Chou), 
to succeed to the mandate received by the Shang)>. This is certainly no improvement. 

Yen tien wan sing — for yen 55, not: ’to tranquillize’ but: ’extensively’, 
see Gl. 827. — For c h o k i e n 36, Shouwen var. 37, see Gl. 678. 

1948 . Hu pen chuei yi ts’ou ma siao yin tso yu hi p’u po si 
shu fu ta tu siao po yi jen piao ch’en po si t’ai shi yin po shu 
ch’ang ki shi 38. 

The commentators have tried assiduously to identify these various titles with such in 
later Chou sources, a rather futile task. Most of them are undefinable. Hu pen is well 
known as the royal guards. Ts’ou ma 5Pisa title known from Ode 193, but there it 
is evidently one of the highest offices, hence by me translated ^master (director) of the 
horse», as an equivalent of the ordinary s i m a 4. In our Shu chapter here it cannot 
mean that (si m a follows in the next hne), and the ts’ou m a is obviously here a 
petty officer (mentioned in Chouh): verbatim »the one who makes the horses rum, i. e. 
’equerry’. The principal point on which there is dissention is whether all the syllables, two 
and two, are parts of titles (except tso yu hi p’u, where the 4 syllables are obviously 
one phr.), or some are not: 

a. Siao yin 41. A. PK’ung takes this as predicate to the preceding: »The h u p e n (chief 
of) the tiger braves, the chuei y i stitcher of garments, the ts’ou m a equerry siao 
yin were smaller functionaries^. This has the advantage of making the clause complete. 
— B. Ts’ai Ch’en coordinates the siao yin with the prededing three, defining it as = )>the 
chief of the petty officers^; then he has to supply some introductory words: »(There were 
further) the h u pen, the chuei y i, the ts’ou m a and the siao y i n». Sun 
Sing-yen guesses that the latter is simply a groom. All this is mere conjecture. — C. 
Wang Sien-k’ien: )>(There were) the h u pen, the chuei y i, the ts’ou m a and 
their siao yin petty underlings^. — D. Liu Feng-lu on the contrary: all the three 
categories included a great number of men, and siao yin were their leaders: »The 
small chiefs of the tiger braves, the stitchers of garments, the equerries and their leaders)). 

p. P o s i s h u f u 42. A. Wang Su and PK’ung take this as one phrase: s h u f u 
)>all the repository -keepers of p o si the various officers». — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: p o si 
refers to such as Chouh’s si k ’ i u 45 ))caretaker of furs)), si f u 44 ^caretaker of gar- 
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ment8» etc., thus: Dthe (hundred =) many caretakers and numerous repository-keepers^. — 
C. Liu Feng-lu punctuates after si: tso yu hi p’u po si: »the carriers and 
attendants of left and right were po si (hundred =) many officers^. This balances 
nicely the a i a o yin in the preceding line, both being the predicates in their clauses. 
Liu then has to carry s h u f u together with the following. 

y. Ta tu siao po 45. A. PK’ung: »The (small leaders =) captains of the great 
cities^. — B. Lii Tsu-k’ien: »t a t u the (captains of) big cities and siao p o the cap- 
tains of small (cities))), an absurd expl., accepted by Ts’ai Ch’en (and Legge, Couvreur). 

d. Yi jen piao ch’en po si. A. PK’ung takes yi jen piao ch’en as 
apposition to the preceding: )>(The captains of the big feudal cities) who were piao 
ch’en (signalized =) distinguished servants by being yi jen talented men, and 
(further) p o si the various officers)); an impossible construction. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: 
»y i jen men of arts (soothsayers, magicians etc.) and piao ch’en po si the 
many officials who were outside servants (outside the capital))). — C. Liu Feng-lu: y i 
jen piao ch’en means ’censors’: piao exposing ch’en servants who are y i 
jen skilled, of literary education, learned. Here again p o s i is the predicate: »The 
learned censors are (hundred = ) many officers». Piao in the sense of ’to signalize’ is 
well attested, but in early texts hardly in the sense of 46 ’to remonstrate’. But Liu is 
right in construing his phrase. In Tso: Wen 6 a lecturer discourses precisely on the sub- 
ject of how the ancient kings selected worthy men as their assistants, and there we find 
inter alia: 47 )>They set out for them the y i k i norms of accomplishments, led them on 
to the piao y i (display and deportment = ) decorum)). Here we have exactly the same 
combination of y i 48 ’accomplishments* and piao 49 ’display, decorum’ as in our 
Shu passage, and the Tso author has certainly had the latter in mind. Thus, with Liu, 
yi jen piao ch’en is one phrase, a designation of some category of functionaries: 
»The accomplished directors of decorum were (hundred =) officers)). — D. Yii Yiie: y i 
48 is an enlarged form of 50, and this is but a short-form of s i e 51 ’familiar’, and our 
(yi=) sie jen here is the same as the s i e y ii 52 »personal attendant)) in Ode 194, 
cf. Gl. 1265. Yii Sing-wu, accepting this, adds that piao ch’en probably is a corrup- 
tion of f e n g jen 53 ))keeper of boundaries)) (frontier guard), because f e n g in a bronze 
inscription occurs wr. 54, a highly insufficient argument. — D (Yii Yiie) is tempting, but 
C, in its modified form, has such a strong confirmation in the Tso passage that it should 
be preferred. Indeed the constellation of y i 48 ’art, accomplishment’ and piao 49 
’exterior, display’ is so significant as to be conclusive. 

e. T’ai shi yin po shu ch’ang ki shi. A. PK’ung coordinates thus: 
))The great scribes, the yin p o chiefs of the functionaries, shu ch’ang ki shi 
all the permanently (working) officers^. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »The great scribes and the 
chiefs of the functionaries; shu all were k i shi good officers ch’ang of constant 
(virtue))). — C. Liu feng-lu: t’ai shi and yin p o should reasonably be connected: 
))The grand scribe and the chiefs of secretaries (teach) the many fine officers of a constant 
virtue)). It is, of course, not allowable to supply the verb ’teach’ in this way. — D. Availing 
ourselves of Liu’s (C) good principal idea, we obtain: ))The grand scribe and the chiefs of 
secretaries were several permanent auspicious (i. e. fit for taking oracle) officers)). 

Selecting the most plausible of the preceding we have, for phr. 38: »The (chief of the) 
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tiger braves, the stitcher of garments, the eqnerry were smaller fnnctionaries; the carriers and 
attendants of left and right were (hundred =) many officers; the depository-keepers, the cap- 
tains of the great cities, and the accomplished (ministers =) directors of decomm were (hundred) 
many officers; the grand scribe and the chiefs of the secretaries were several permanent anspicions (L e. 
fit for taking oracle) officers*. 

1949 . Yi wei lu cheng san po fan yin 55. 

A. PK’ung: cheng 56 means 57 ’leader of the multitude’. Cheng is common 
meaning ’a crowd, numerous’, and since Erya says that cheng = kiin 58 (^majestic#, 
see Gl. 1151), PK’ung tries thus to reconcile these two meanings. He paraphrases: »For 
cheng chiefs of the Yi (barbarians) and of Wei and Lu, and for the (inspectors of) the 
three Po, and for the yin governors of fan the hilly regions (they used wise men)». 
This is not reconcilable with the text. Kiang Sheng monies: »For Wei and Lu of the Yi 
(tribes) there were cheng princes, and for the three Po (cities) there were hill-gover- 
nors#. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en believes that cheng was a place name: *Por the Ti-barbaiians 
of Wei, Lu and Cheng, for the three Po and for the fan (slopes = ) hill regions yin there 
were governors*. — C. Yii Yiie would have not only Cheng but also Fan and Yin to be 
place-names (these words all occur as place names in Tso): #The Yi (barbarians) were 
Wei, Lu, Cheng, the three Po, Fan and Yin#. This, however, makes no sense in the con- 
text. — A in Kiang’s formulation would be preferable, if cheng could be proved to 
mean ’prince’, but we only know it as an adjective: ’majestic’. Hence B seems safest. 

1950 . Wen Wang wei k’o kiie tse sin 59. 

A. PK’ung paraphrases: 60 #Wen Wang was able tse to (settle =) apply his heart 
(to eliminating the bad and promoting the good#); with k ii e placed after k ’ o, we 
should then have to say more precisely: #k ’ o he was capable of kiie his tse sin 
applying the heart to# etc. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: #Wen Wang (could = mastered =) fully 
knew the hearts of k ii e tse his (men in the) positions#. K’o in this sense is strained. — 
C. It is better to take t s ^ as a verb, just as earlier in the chapter; tse nai mu 61 
»put in the position your pastor# etc. Thus: #He (was capable of =) could exercise his 
(#positioning# =) nominating mind#. — D. The Kin- wen version ap. the stone classics 
of 175 A. D. read: Wen Wang wei kiie 62 to sin. This could, in fact, be inter- 
preted in two ways. Either: #Wen Wang with his (measuring =) comprehending heart# 
(to being attribute to sin): or: »Wen Wang with his (measuring =) comprehending of 
the hearts *. Tins latter is analogous to K’ang kao: 63 #comprehend their hearts and under- 
stand their instructions#. Since the graphs tse 64 (*d'alc) and 65 (*d'dk) are quite freely 
interchangeable in the Han versions of the classics (65 *d'dk used for 64 *d'dk in Ode 
244, phr. 66, Ts’i version ap. Li: Fang ki [Mao: 67], and 64 *d'dk serving for 65 *d'dk, in 
Yii kung 68, and particularly in the K’ang kao ex. above, cf. also Gl. 794), we can either 
say that here in Li cheng the A version (Ku-wen) tse sin dPis correct and that D t o 
sin 70 is a, phonetic loan for the former; or vice versa. The choice is indeed difficult. 
For the former speaks the fact that all through this chapter we have tse 64 m the sense 
of ’position, to put in a position’ and that the k’o 72 which exists in the A version but 
is lacking in D, recurs later in our chapter where we have k’o tse chi 71. These 
two reasons, taken together, would seem to be decisive. But D has a strong support in 
the identical phr. in K’ang kao: to sin, and it is on the whole more simple and natural. 
And it is easily understandable that a k’o 72 could have been wrongly inserted on the 
analogy of the next line which starts with nai k’o 1 i 73. In this difficult choice, we 
had better follow the earliest attested version (D). 

1951 . Nai k’o li tsi ch’ang shi si mu jen 73. 

A. PK’ung as expounded by K’ung Ying-ta: »He could establish these ch’ang 
shi permanent offices and si offices for mu jen the (pasturing =) nourishing of 
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the peoples. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: ch’ang shi is the ^permanent managers above, and 
the si mu jen is equal to the m u 74 )>pastor» above, and the third (the c h u n j e n 
daw mam) is left out simply by abbreviation. Thus: »He could nominate these (officials) 
the permanent manager and the si mu jen pastor in office ». — C. Liu Feng-lu insists 
that this line should register all the three executives 75 (see a few lines earlier). If so, 
ch’ang shi is the ^permanent managers, mu jen is the »pa8tor)> and the word s i 
76 alone would correspond to the 77 Dlaw man». This is not very satisfactory, and is 
rendered quite inadmissible through a phr. in the next line: yu si chi mu fu 78 
)>pastor (having office =) in officer, which, showing conclusively that s i in our line 73 
is simply an attribute to mu jen, confirms B. 

1952. Yi k’o tsiin yu te 79. 

A. PK’ung: ^Thereby he could make great those who had virtue k — B. Ts’ai Ch’en coordi- 
nates the words: )>so that they could be great and virtuous (men)». — C. Kiang Sheng: 
y i 80 = 90: )>He employed such who could be great and virtuous)>. — No reason to aban- 
don the ancient interpr. (A). 

1953. Wen Wang wang yu kien yii shu yen shu yii shu shen 
wei yu si chi mu fu shi hiin yung wei 91. 

A. PK’ung: )>Wen Wang had nothing wherein he (combined, sc. the tasks of others 
with his own, i. e.) interfered; (in regard to) the many talks (slander or praise), the many 
lawsuits, the (many things to beware of for the people =) prohibitions, there was only 
(the choice of) a pastor in office; whether those (sc. the people) h ii n were docile or 
(used =) committed transgressions^ etc. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »Wen Wang had no case in 
which he (combined =) interfered in shu yen the many proclamations, the many 
lawsuits, the many prohibitions; only in regard to the y u s i functionaries and m u f u 
pastors, those he instructed about yung the (using =) obeying (sc. his orders) or w e i 
transgressing)). — C. Liu Feng-lu thinks that shu yen »the many talks)) refers to the 
criticism and praise addressed to the sovereign, and that shu shen means ))ordinances 
about taxes». — D. Yii Yiie punctuates after yen, and believes that kien 92 means 
93 ’to cut off’ (his reasons for this are entirely faulty). ))W. did not (cut off =) stop the 
many speeches (made to him); and as to the many lawsuits etc.» — E. Sun Yi-jang proposes 
that shu yen was a title, meaning censor, s h u y ii criminal judge and shu shen 
keeper of laws and regulations. Very speculative. Still more so is the idea of Yii Sing- 
wu’s that shen 94 is loan char, for s i n ’to interrogate’. — P. Ano- 

ther interpr. In spite of the fact that the three phr. shu yen shu yii shu shen 
appear to be an enumeration, Yii Yiie is right in dividing after yen; shu yen has 
nothing to do with the following shu yii, shu shen, which recur twice in the follo- 
wing lines without any shu yen there. Kien ^2 is a short-form iov 96 k ’ i e n 
’dissatisfied, displeased’ (common). The line ends with shi h ii n 97, and yung 
wei belongs to the following line: 98. Thus: »Wen Wang (had nothing wherein he was 
displeased = ) was never displeased with the many speeches (addressed to him, i. e. he did not retaliate); 

■k.- a ir\ a. t cx/t. 
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the many legal proeecntioni and the many prohibitioni, the pastor in offioe gave instructions about 
them; thus he kept aloof from the many prosecutions and the many prohibitions; Wen Wang dared 
not take any cognizance of them». For wei ’to go away from, be distant from, keep 
aloof from, keep off’ (very common) cf. Tso: Min 2, phr. 100 »It is best to (go away 
from =) keep off from iU; Li: Chung yung 1 »He is distant from the Way . . 

Yi yiie Wu wang 2 could mean: »and when it passed on to Wu Wang», cf. Gl. 
1612; but y ii e may here just as well be the common particle: *And Wu Wang . . 

Shuai wei mi kung see Gl. 1600, cf. also Gl. 1406. 

1954 . Pu kan t’i kiie yi te 3. 

A. PK’ung: »He dared not (set aside =) discard his (Wen Wang’s) righteous virtue*. — B. Ts’ai 
Ch’en: »He dared not set aside the (men of a} righteous virtues. — No reason to abandon 
the ancient interpr. 

Shuai wei mou — for some unacceptable speculations about shuai see 
Gl. 1406. 

Yi ping shou ts’i p’ei p’ei ki see Gl. 1607. Wang Yin-chi has an eccentric 
speculation that 4 (*b'ieng) stands for 5 (6 *p*o), because ^anciently they were similar in 
sound»(!). 

1955 . Chi k lie jo p’ei nai pei (luan=) si 7. Luan should here be 
read si (P), see Gl. 1464. 

A. PK’ung: k ii e is a partitive genitive: k ii e jo = 10, thus: *(We should) know 
the suitable ones and grandly let them govern*. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »Know what they (agree 
with =) find their peace im. Very much inferior to A. — C. Chuang Tsung-po: since 
p’ei 11 and f o u 12 both originally were wr. 13, we should here read chi kiie jo 
f o u, on the analogy of Ode 260, phr. 14 pang k u o jo f o u, see Gl. 1021. — C is 
very tempting; but we have some close par. to the p’ei n a i ... 75 of A in the Shu 
itself: P’an Keng: p’ei nai kan 16 )>grandly can one dare»; ibid, p’ei nai kiang 
17; ibid, p’ei nai kao 18. This speaks in favour of A. 

1956 . Shi tse wu yu kien chi 19. 

A. PK’ung (after Erya): kien 20 = 21: »Then let there be nobody who supersedes 
them». Kien frequently means ’interval’, hence also ’intermittent’ and ’to alternate, 
take the place of’. We had this sense unambiguously in To fang: 22 »a (possessor of a 
state =) feudal prince superseded him». — B. Legge translates: »Never allow others to 
come between (us and them))>; Couvreur: »Nous ne permettons k personne de leur faire 
obstacles. Both interpr. are based on kien in the sense of ’interstice, to be between’. — 
C. Wang Ch’ung (Lun heng: Ming yii) quotes 23. Wang takes this to mean (with w u 
24 ’thing’ meaning 25 ’disaster’): ^Sometimes (disastrous) things will (be intermittent =) 
crop up». But of course, if 24 was the original Shu version, it could have a quite different 
purport: »Thus, the things (have that which makes them intermittent =) occur intermit- 
tently», may refer to the idea that good men are not always available and should be em- 
ployed when they occur. But however we construe this version, it is not so natural and 
good in the context as A, which moreover has a good Shu parallel. 

1957 . Tsi yi hua yi yen wo tse mo wei ch’eng te chi yen 26. 

A. PK’ung: )>It (comes from =) depends on one word, one phrase (i. e. every word of 

the ruler should be good), then we m o to the end (have) the beauty of a perfect^ virtues. 
— B. Ts’ai Ch’en: ^(During the space of =) even for the short time of a phrase, a word, 
we shall to the end wei think of y e n fine (men) of a perfected virtue». Ts’ai paraphra- 
ses: 27, which is highly curious; even more so is Legge, who says: )>In our every word and 
speech, let us be thinkings etc. How can tsi 28 mean ’in’? — C. Wang Sien-k’ien pro- 
posed that hua means a discourse held in front of the king, and yen means the 
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pronouncement of the king himself. This may be too bold, but surely Wang is right in 
so far that h u a yen refers to the preliminary deUberation on the topic of the selection 
of men for office in the new government, which is the subject of the whole chapter. Thus: 
»From (one word uttered = ) the first word and the first speech, all to the end we shall think of fine 
(men) of a perfected virtue ». 

1958. S hou jen chi huei yen 29. 

A. This is PK’ung’s version: »The fine words I have received from others ». — B. The Kin- 
wen version ap. the stone classics of 175 A. D. read 30. The phr. w e i yen 31, which 
occurs e. g. in Han shu: Yi wen chi, need not (with Yen Shi-ku) mean ’subtle words’, for 
w ei 32 may simply be a loan char, either for huei in A above, or for 33 ’fine, beautiful’ 
(variant of 34, occurring in Chouli). 

1959. Wen tsi wen sun k’i wu wu 35. 

A. PK’ung: »May (you). Wen (wang’s) descendant not err#, thus simply ignoring the 
repetition of wen. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »May-yon, accomplished son (of Wn Wang), accomplished 
grandson (of Wen Wang), not err». — C. Kiang Sheng, with a view to a passage in Shi ki: 
Wai k’i shi kia, interprets: 36 ^descendant who keeps up the refinement (of the 
predecessors)#; this, of course, cannot possibly be read into the wording of our Shu line. 

Wei cheng shi yi chi see Gl. 539. 

1960. Tse k’o tse chi k’o yu yi chi 37. 

A. PK’ung believes that the line refers to the method of the sages, he defines tse 
chi 38 as = 39 'to place it’ (in the heart); he says (after Mao on the Odes but errone- 
ously, see Gl. 200) y u 40 ~ 41, and he renders y i 42 hy 43 ’to display, set forth’; thus: 
#They could place [sc. the good method] (in the heart), and they could y u thereby set 
it forth#. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en refers the line to the selected high officials. He takes y u 40 
as a short-form for c h ’ o u ’to draw out the thread from a cocoon, unreal’. The binome 
c h ’ o u y i 45 ia known from Han shu: Ku Yung chuan but not earlier; c h ’ o u 44 
does not exist in pre-Han texts, but it is really etym. id. with the common c h ’ o u 46 
’draw out*. Thus: #They could put them (sc. the dignitaries) in the (high) positions, they 
could (draw them out, unfold them =) unfold their talents#. The Kin- wen version, however 
(ap. Yii hai: Yi wen chi k’ao) had (besides 47 for 48, as usual, the two graphs being inter- 
changeable) inst. of 49 the reading 50, which testifies against interpr. B. — C. Sun 
Sing-yen: y i 42 ia a, loan char, for 51 which Shuowen alternatively defines as = 52 ’to 
end’. Thus: #They could put (them) in the positions, they could y u thereby end (the 
business)#. We stated in Gl. ITCH and 1714 that there are no safe text ex. of 51 in this 
sense. Wang K’ai-yiin believes that 42 is a loan char, for shi 53 »they could thereby 
(themselves) relax# (leaving the work to the ministers). Yii Sing-wu, on the other hand, 
thinks that 42 is a loan char, for tse 54: #they could thereby select them# (y u = 41, 

m %. CJ'i n. X i T y. it 
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as above). — D. Instead of all these loan char, speculations we should reconsider the 
meaning of the transmitted graph y i 42. This word is common in the sense of ’to draw 
out’ = ’to prolong, continue’. Y n 40 often serves as loan char, for 55 (*zi6g), 

e. g. Meng: Kung-sun Ch’ou, hia 57 »The king is still one who may be used for doing 
good». The binome y u y i 50 ’still to continue, to prolong’ occurs in Id: T’an Rung 2: 
)>When Chung Suei died 56, on the day j e n w u one y u - y i continued (the sacrifice)#. 
It seems evident that it is this binome which we have in our Shu line. In the Kin- wen 
version we have it properly written 50, in the Ku-wen wr. 49 with the loan of 40 for 55 
just mentioned. The idea expressed is analogous to one given a few lines earlier. There 
we had: >>When we establish the government and nominate ... we should . . . grandly 
let them govern . . . then let there be nobody who supersedes them#. Here this sequence 
of ideas recurs, only differently expressed, and referring to past ages: »They could put them 
in the (high) podtione, and they could y u y i chi (prolong, continue them =) let them continues 
This paraUehsm is conclusive. 

Wang yu li cheng etc. see Gl. 1428. 

1961 . Shi wang hien tsai kue shi 58. 

Both PK’ung, Ts’ai Ch’en and many followers refer this to the king; but it obviously 
refers to the choice of officers, as the whole passage: »(Tho8e who were not docile in their 
virtue) those were not illustrious (sc. through high office) in their generation ». The stone classics 
of 175 A. D. had 59 inst. of 60, a mere graphical variant (both orig. 61). Chuang Shu-tsu 
has the curious idea that tsai kiie shi should mean 62 (#to end their life?#). This is 
based on Erya tsai 60 = 63, but of this there are no text ex. 

1962 . K’i k’o k’i er jung ping 64. 

A. Ma Jung says k’i 65 = 66. This being a very enigmatical gloss. Sun Sing-yen 
reminds that Kuangya has k’i =67 and that Tso: Chao 14 has 68 #to control the 
perverse and wicked#, on which Tu Yii: k’i =69 ’blamingly interrogate’, i. e. to examine 
and discipline, restrain, keep under control. Sun proposes that the transmitted Ma gloss 
shi 76 is a corruption of t s e 67, which is plausible. The fundamental meaning of 
k’i is ’to interrogate, to question’ (very common, Tso, Li etc. passim) and the extended 
meaning ’to restrain, to control’ is quite well attested, e. g. Shu: Lii hing: y i k’i si 
fang 77 #in order to control the (people of) the four quarters#. This latter meaning not 
being applicable here, the ordinary one seems most natural *May you be able to (inquire 
about = ) examine your weapons k — B. PK’ung: k’i 65 = 72, thus: #May you be able 
to arrange well your weapons#. This is a typical scholastic trick, playing on the double 
meanings of chi. K’i means chi 72 in the sense of ’to control, restrain’ (see Lii hing 
above), but this does not entail that it can mean chi 72 in its sense of ’to arrange’. — 
C. Kiang Sheng and Sun Sing-yen commit a similar trick. In comm, on Chouli: Ta si k’ou: 
k’i si fang 73 (same phr. as in Lii hing above) Cheng Hiian says k’i = 74. This 
kin here obviously means (causative:) ’to make careful’, i. e. ’to restrain, to control’, 
and has been so understood by all later expounders. But Kiang and Sun apply this gloss 
k’i = kin with the other meaning of kin: ’to be careful’, thus here: #May you be 
able to be careful about your weapons#. K ’ i certainly can have no such sense. — We 
might add that in the Lii hing passage quoted, Wang K’ai-yiin interprets k ’ i 65 as = k i 
75 ’good’ (#to benefit the four quarters#), a very arbitrary speculation; and that a variant 
k a o 76 for k’i 65 (ap. comm, on Chouli: Ta si k’ou) is merely a graphic corruption. 
Fang hing t’ien hia seeGl. 1234. 

1963 . Wang yu pu fu 77. 

A. PK’ung paraphrases: 78 #There being nobody who does not submit (to your civilizing 
influence)#. — B. The nuance is surely somewhat different. The preceding line speaks 
of warlike expeditions aU over the world and stepping into the footsteps of Yu. Now 
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Yii had, by his expeditions, established k i u f u 79 nine dependencies, zones of 
subjects. The word f u 80 * to submit’ here clearly aUudes to this, and we had better 
translate: »There being nothing which does not submit as dependency ». 

1964. Yi kin Wen Wang chi keng kuang 81, 

A. This is PK’ung’s (Ku-wen) version: »So that you (make seen =) display Wen Wang’s 
bright virtue*. — B. The Kin- wen version ap. Shang shu ta chuan read: 82. It is evident 
that the original graph was 83, without radical (Chou fashion), and that this has been 
filled out into 84 by the Ku-wen scholars, into 85 by the Kin-wen scholars. The latter 
suits the context badly. S i e n 86 ’fresh’ means ’bright’ in Ode 241, phr. 87 »the freshly- 
bright plains, thus giving the same idea as the keng of A. 

Yi yang Wu wang chi ta lie see Gl. 1349. 

1965. K’i wei k’o yung ch’ang jen. 

A. PK’ung and most foUowing comm.: ch’ang jen ’constant men’ means 89 
»men of a constant virtues. — B. Yii Yiie: ch’ang jen 90 here means the same as the 
k i s h i 91 ^auspicious officers^ some lines earher. For this he refers, on the one hand 
to Kao Yao mo 92 ^Displaying his constant norms, he is auspicious indeed»; on the other 
hand to YiU: Shi yii H, where the phr. ch’ang shi 93 in Cheng Hiian’s comm, is said 
to have had a Ku-wen variant siang shi 94 (Yii adding that 95 [*^iang] and 96 
[*dziang] were similar in sound). — C. Wang K’ai-yiin: »permanent men* means officials 
who stay long in office. This is amply confirmed by the beginning of the chapter (97 etc.) 
and several later passages (»let there be nobody who supersedes them)>; »they could let 
them continues). 

1966. Si k’ou Su kung shi king er yu yii... tsi shi yu shen 98. 

A. PK’ung: )>The director of crimes, prince of Su, s h i followed the law; be careful 

about the prosecutions which you y u 100 (use =) handle . . . This law (has something 
to be careful about =) should be carefully observed^. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en renders the first 
shi 99 hy yung i ’to use’ (common), the second shi by fa 2 ’pattern’, and he 
imagines that or 3 ’your’ could stand for k’i 4 ’his’, for he paraphrases: 5 »The prince 
of Su in (using =) handhng (them) could be careful about the prosecutions which he 
(followed up =) attended to . . . tsi shi take this as pattern and have care». Ch’en Ta-yu 
(late Sung) would amend the inconsistency about shi and construes (still taking e r = 
k’i): »The prince of Su shi used the (proper) pattern and was careful about the prose- 
cutions he followed up . . . take this as pattern and have care». — C. Kiang Sheng: ))(Accor- 
ding to) Su Kung’s shi rule, be careful about the prosecutions you (use =) handle . . . 
in regard to this rule y u shen have (particular) care)>. This is grammatically admissible, 
but in contents rather nonsensical. — D. Legge takes king er 5asan adverbial phrase, 
and has the same inconsistency about s h i as Ts’ai in B above. — E. It stands to reason 
that if Chou Kung here adduces the prince of Su, it is because he was a venerable pattern 
or model, and that tsi shi should be interpreted ))him you should take as modeb with 
tsi placed in an emphatic position before the verb, just as s h i in Ode 2, phr. 7. In 
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consequence, we have to give it the same meaning in the preceding phrase: »The miiuster of 
crime, the prince of So, was a model; be carefnl about the prosecutions which you (follow =) attend 
to . . . him you should take as model and have care ». 

1967. Yi lie yung chung fa 8. 

A. PK’ung and K’ung Ying-ta give no expl. of lie, but the Shiwen has no gloss 
on it, so the ancient opinion was certainly that it had its ordinary reading *liat / Ijat /lie 
’rank, order, series, degree’: »Accordmg to degrees (of crimes) apply just punishments ». — 

B. Kiang Sheng reads *li(id / Ijdi / 1 i and defines itas = t’iao li 9 ’paragraph, 
item’, thus considering it as a short-form for 10: ^According to the law paragraphs apply 
just punishmentsi>. In the early hterature 1 i 10 ib only known in the sense of ’usage, 
rule, precedent’, and the technical sense of ’paragraph’ is, of course, much more recent. — 

C. Legge: »To rank with him (sc. the prince of Su) in the ordering of the appropriate 
punishments^. An eccentric idea. — No reason to abandon A. 


Ku rning. 

1968. Wang pu y\ 11. 

A. This is PK’ung’s version: *The king was not happy* (he was suffering). Cf. the similar 
line in Kin t’eng: 12 )>The king was sick and was not happy». — B. Ma Jung reads: w a n g 
p u s h i iJ, and he defines s h i 14 hy 15 ’to dissolve’: )>The king’s (sickness) was not 
alleviated)). This ellipsis is most unnatural. — C. Han shu: Lii li chi quotes 12 ^ clearly 
through a confusion with Kin t’eng. — The original graph was probably simply id, with- 
out radical (Chou fashion), and was correctly filled out into 17 m one version, wrongly 
into 18 in another. 

1969. T’ao huei shuei 19. 

A, Whereas all agree that huei means ’to wash the face’ (Shuowen var. 20), the 
definitions of t’ao 21 (*Vog) vary: Ma Jung: ’to wash the hair’; Cheng Hiian: s. a. c h a o 
22 (*d'og) — ’to wash the clothes’; PK’ung: ’to wash the hands’. With these interpr. 
which all take t ’ a o as separate from and coordinated with huei, the foUowing shuei 
comes in very strange: »He washed the hair and washed the face (in) water), etc. — B. 
T ’ a o is only known (except as a geographical name) meaning ’to moisten, to make wet, 
to pour water on’ generally, earliest in the binome t’ao t’ai 23 in Huai: Yao liie. 
The phrase becomes more natural in construction if we take it as a whole: »He (poured 
the face- washing water =) poured water over his face*. 

1970. Tsi ta tsien 24. 

A. PK’ung: tsien 25 = 26: »The sickness greatly advances*. Tsien 25, properly 
’dropwise, little by little’, is very common in the sense of ’to advance graduaUy’. — B. 
In Lie: Ta ming we have a similar line 27, and here Yin King-shun (T’ang time) says 
tsien = 28 'to become intense’, and Sun Sing-yen adopts this here in Shu. No text 
par. 

1971. Ki mi liu 29. 

A. PK’ung: mi 30 = 31 ’long’: »It has (extensively =) long tarried*. M i = ’to extend’ is 
common, e. g. Kyii: Tsin yii 1, phr. 32 ))Slanderous words (extendedly =) increasingly 
rise»; Tso: Chao 13, phr. 33 ))He kept his purpose with an (extended =) ever-increasing 
steadfastness)). Yi Chou shu: Shi fa says that (as a posthumous name) mi 30 means 31 
’tarrying, continuing’, on which PK’ung may have based himself. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: 
j)lt has become m i (extended =) increasing and 1 i u continuous^. Liu in this sense is 
unnatural. — C. Kiang Sheng: mi 30 = 34 'to finish’ (after Erya), explaining: ))When 
(my life) is m i ending (and yet) 1 i u lingering^. It is easy to see what has given Kiang 
this idea: Ode 252, phr. 35 ))May you (end =) fulfil your natural years)) (see Gl. 912). But 
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this notwithstanding, his way of construing our Shu line is exceedingly forced. — A simply 
and naturally suits the context. 

1972 . K’ung pu huo shi yen si 36, 

A. PK’ung: fear that I shall not be able shi yen to make a (swearing = ) solemn 
declaration si and (continue =) follow up (my purposes)^. — B. Kiang Sheng (after 
Erya): shi 37 = 38 ’carefully’ (or: ’warningly’). But shi and shi yen in the sense 
of ’a solemn declaration’ is almost a technical term, see Kan shi and T’ang shi. The 
s i Kiang paraphrases: 40. Legge takes this as: »My wishes about my successors, but 
Couvreur better more generally »(ne possim dicere) prosequenda (i. e. post mortem faci- 
enda))>. Thus: *l fear that I shall not be able to make a solemn declaration about the subsequent 
(matters) ». — C. Yii Yue: si 39 stands for 41 which is equal to 42: )>I shall not be able 
s h i to set forth y e n - 1 s ’ i my speech)). A very unnecessary loan speculation; still more 
so is Yii Sing-wu’s idea that 39 *dzi9g stands for y i 43 {*zpg) and is only a final particle. 

1973 . Siian ch’ung kuang 44. 

A. Ma Jung: »They displayed an accumulated brightness (like that of sun, moon and 
stars taken together)*. That this interpr. was well spread and accepted in Han time is 
revealed by Huan Tan (1st. c. B. C. and A. D.) who (Sin lun as quot^ in Yii Ian) tells a 
legend: *In the 2nd year, the day k i a t s i, sun and moon were like two connected p i 
jades, the five stars were like connected pearls, and at dawn Wu Wang came to Mu-ye 
in Shang’s suburbs*. The »accumulated brightness* was thus an augury of victory. This 
legend, in its turn, is a fantasy to a certain extent based on a passage in Kyii: Chou yii, 
hia, where a series of astronomical phenomena are connected with Wu Wangs victory 
over Yin. — B. PK’ung more simply and naturally: »They displayed their (repeated 
brightness = ) brightness one after the other *. This opinion must already have been Pan Ku’s 
who (in Tien yin) says: 45. 

1974 . Tien li ch’en kiao 46. 

A. PK’ung, rendering t i e n 47 by 48 and I i 49 by 50, divides: tien, li ch’en 
kiao: *They tien (fixed =) firmly established (sc. the mandate), and 1 i ch’en 
applied and set forth kiao the instructions*. An impossible construction. — B. Ts’ai 
Ch’en, repeating a idea which he propoimded in To fang (Gl. 1907), says: \i 49 — 51: 
*They tien (fixed =) firmly established li (that which the people should) rely on* 
(i. e. the provisions); even worse than A. — C. Kiang Sheng: 1 i 49 here is equal to the 
1 i 52 in Li: Yiie ling 53 *He orders the grand scribe to direct without error the movements 
of sun, moon, stars and constellations and their stations*. It is very doubtful what 1 i 
52 here really means; Kiang believes that s u 1 i is a binome of analogous words: *(The 
places of) resting and attachment*, i. e. stations on the firmament (there are many other 
possibihties). Thus here: *They fixed the stations (of the asterisks) and set forth their 
instructions*. Again it is the Kyii passage (see Gl. 1973) which has provoked this specu- 
lation. — D. It does not become better in Sun Sing-yen’s modification: \\ 49 means 54 ’num- 
ber’ (attested meaning, see Gl. 759); thus: *They fixed the number (of the pitch-pipes)* — 
a theme likewise mentioned in the same Kyii chapter, in connection with Wu Wang’s 
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victory. — E. Liu Feng-lu: ilhey established the attachment (of the people) and set forth 
the instructions^; 1 i = ’to attach’ is well attested, see Gl. 442. — P. Chang Ping-lin: 
1 i means ’number’ (as under D above), but refers to the numbering (dividing into cate- 
gories) of the various affairs of government: »They established the numbers (of affairs) 
and set forth the instructions)). — 0. Another interpr. The meaning of 1 i 49 which is 
commonest in later times: ’beautiful, fine, brilliant’ is well attested in Chou texts, e. g. 
Chuang: Lie Yii-k’ou 55 »strength, beauty, bravery, daring»; Siin: Fei siang 56 ))There is 
nobody who is not beautiful and handsome»; Ch’u: Chao hun 57 »Beautiful (elegant) but 
not remarkable)), etc. The hne belongs together with and is analogous to the preceding: 
siian ch’ung kuang tien li: »(The kings Wen and Wu) displayed their bright- 
ness one after the other and tien set forth 1 i their refinement ». Ch’en kiao then 
connects with the following: ch’en kiao tse yi. 

1976. Ch’en kiao tse yi, yi pu wei 58. 

A. PK’ung: »In spreading the instructions they toiled, but in toiling they did not go too far ». 

Y i = ’to toil’ is well attested (Ode 35). — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: ))When they spread their 
instructions (the people) y i practised them, they practised them without transgressiom. 

Y i = ’to practise’ is also well attested (Tso, etc.). Sun Sing-yen has the curious idea 
that y i ’to practise’ refers to military drill, as a preparation for the attack on Yin. — It 
is better, with A, to have the same subject in all the clauses and not suddenly introduce 
a ))the people)) which is not in the text. 

1976. Yung k’o ta Yin tsi ta ming 59. ))Thus they could reach to Yin and 
achieve the great mandate». This is the Ku-wen; the Kin-wen ap. the stone classics of 
175 A. D. read 60, same meaning. Chang Ping-hn believes that t a di is a short-form 
for t ’ a d2 ’to beat’, which disregards the Kin- wen variant. 

1977. Tsai hou chi t’ung 63. 

A. This is PK’ung’s reading: »(I), the succeding stupid one*. T’ung 64 ’ignorant, 
stupid’ (common: Lun, Chuang etc.) is really etym. s. w. a. 65 (both *d"ung, even tone) 
and therefore fundamentally means ’puerile’. — B. Ma Jung’s version had t’ung 66, 
which he defines as = 67. In this he follows Shuowen, which says: 68. Some Shuowen 
versions have H i a - h o u 69, other versions have only hou 70 graph which is 
interchangeable with the hou 7i of A). Kiang Sheng and Sun Sing-yen accept the 
former; believing, like Ma Jung, that it was the meaning k u n g 67 which Hii Shen 
illustrated by our Shu line, they try desperately to construe a meaning; Kiang: ))(I) the 
(66 = 67) common (ruler) of hou the princes tsai Hia in the Chinese realm)); Sun: 
»(I), the (66 = 67 = 72 = 73) functionary for the princes in the Chinese realm)); both 
equally impossible. Chuang Shu-tsu, much more reasonably, accepts the version without 
Hia 74, takes hou 70, Uke the hou 71 of A, as = ’the successor’, and beheves that Hii 
Shen’s quotation illustrated, not the meaning k u n g 67 (as Ma Jung believed) but the 
meaning 75; the latter, according to Chuang, should be considered as a variant for 76, 
which in Yii p’ien is defined as = 77 ’stupid’. If all this is right, and it seems strikingly 
plausible, the B text means precisely the same as A, and 66 is merely a variant for 64. 
The expression hou chi t’ung is supported by a par. phr. at the end of the chapter 
(now K’ang wang chi kao): wo hou chi Jen 78 »we succeeding men». 

1978. King ya t’ien wei 79. 

A. ))I have respectfully (gone to meet =) welcomed Heaven’s fearsome (charge)^. 
That wei alone should mean ^fearsome charge» is very unnatural. In fact t’ien 
wei is a standing phrase, meaning ))Heaven’s severity. Heaven’s majesty)). So we have 
it passim in the Shu, e. g. Kiin Shi: 80f>. . . fail to far-reachingly think of Heaven’s majesty)), 
and also in Shi, e. g. Ode 272, phr. 81 )>may we fear Heaven’s majesty^. It should ce^inly 
mean the same here. It is easy to see what has caused the A interpr. In Lii hing we find; 
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king yi t’ien ming 82, which strongly resembles our phr. here. But in fact they 
are not analogous. — B. Tuan Yii-ts’ai: y a 83 is probably a »correction» of Wei Pao’s 
from an original 84, as in various Shu passages. This 84 could also be read *ngd / nga / y a 
’to meet, to welcome’, but Liu Feng-lu believes that it is a short-form for 85 (*ngio / ngiwo / 
y li) ’to withstand, avert’: have respectfully averted Heaven’s severity)). Simpler and 
better we may, with Wang Sien-k’ien, take 84 in its ordinary reading and sense *ngio / 
ngiwo / y ii ’to direct, to conduct’, thus: have respectfully (conducted = ) applied Heaven’s 

majesty ». 

1979. T’ien tsi ang tsi tai fu hing fu wu 86. 

A. PK’ung punctuates after tai: >»Heaven has sent down a sickness that is fatal, I cannot 
rise, I cannot (wake up =) get my mind clear ». — B. Ts’ai Ch’en carries tai to the latter 
half: ))Heaven has sent down a sickness, tai there is risk that I shall not rise)) etc. 

— C. Sim Sing-yen says that w u 87 means 88 k ii e ’to awake’, and this same 
k u e also means chi 89 * to know’; Fang yen says chi 89 means yu 90 ’to recover 
from an illness’, hence w u 87 means ’to recover’(!). — No reason for abandoning the 
earliest interpr. 

Er shang ming shi chen yen see Gl. 1249 and 1446. J o u y ii a n 
n e n g e r see Gl. 917. 

An k’iian siao ta shu pang 91; Yii Sing-wu would alter this into 92, an 
arbitrary and un-called-for text alteration. 

Er wu yi Chao mao kung yii fei ki see Gl. 1624. 

1980. Ch’u chuei yi yii t’ing 93. 

A. PK’ung says that chuei y i 94 here means 95 ’a tent’, i. e. a canopy and curtains; 
thus: ))One brought out the tent (i. e. canopy and curtains for the throne) into the court- 
yard)). For this there is no support whatever, except the passage in Ku ming discussed 
below. And it is very unlikely, for in Chou texts y i dd as a rule always means ’garment’ 
and ’to wear’ and is not used in the extended sense of ’a covering’, as in later times (97 
and such-like). Moreover, chuei y i would then here mean something quite different 
from in Li cheng, where PK’ung defines^ chuei yi sls 98 ))the manager of garments)). 
The fundamental sense of 94 (Hjwat / tiwdl / c h o and Hiwad / tiwdi /chuei) is ’to 
sew, to stich, to make stitches’ (e. g. Li: Nei tse 99 ))They put thread in a needle and beg 
to mendingly stitch together [the tom garment]))), the original graph 100 being a picto- 
gram for ’stitch’, and chuei yi in Li cheng properly means ))the stitcher of garments’. 

— B. Cheng Hiian, who already realized that the meaning of the words should be the 
same as in Li cheng, says that stitched garments were the grave clothes for the dying 
man. Be this as it may, we have to be consistent and interpret: »One brought out the stitched 
garments into the conrty^». — We compare later in the chapter: 

Ti she fu yi chuei yi 1. A. PK’ung: »Servants set out the screen (oma- 
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mented) with axes and the tent (canopy and ciirtains)^. The meaning ’tent’ here is 
simply a guess made from the context: the f u y i was a screen which stood behind 
the emperors chair, hence c h u e i y i should be something connected with the throne, 
and yi meaning ’garment’, it should be some kind of curtain(!). All this is pure 
speculation. — B. Sun Sing-yen: ^Servants displayed the screen (ornamented) with axes and 
the stitched garments (of the king) *. Sun reminds of the passage in Li: Chung yung where 
it is said of the very filial Wu Wang and Chou Rung: »In spring and autumn they 
repared the temple halls of their forefathers, set forth their ancestral utensils, displayed 
their garments . . — It should be added that, in Li cheng, chuei yi is some- 

times written with the variant 2 (e. g. Pan ku: Si tu fu). This is a mere phonetic loan: 2 
*tiimd for the homophonous 94, Vice versa we find later on in om: present chapter how 
3 stands for 4 (which is Cheng Hiian’s correct reading) ’adjunct chariot’. 

1981 . Pei yuan Ts’i hou Lii Ki 5, 

A. PK’ung takes y ii a n 6=7 (after Erya): »(The grand guardian) caused (them) 
at (the place of) Lii ]^, prince of Ts’i (with two shields and lances etc.)». Yuan would 
then mean ’auprfes de’. There are no safe examples of y ii a n 6 meaning y ii 7. — B. 
Ts’ai Ch’en simply skips the inconvenient y ii a n : »He caused the prince of Ts’i, Lii Ki, 
to . . .» (foil, by Legge and Couvrem:). Y ii a n is in fact often a mere untranslatable 
particle in the Shi, but never in this position. — C. Kiang Sheng therefore takes y ii a n 
as a verb = <5: »p e i he caused them y ii a n to lead the prince of Ts’i, Lii Ki, to . . .>. etc. 
Y ii a n can mean ’to drag slowly’ (Ode 70). It is true that Shuowen has the definition 
y ii a n = 8, but probably this is truncated and should be 9 ’an introductory word’. — D. 
Yii Yiie: Er ya says 10 = 11, and the line is equal to: 12 »To follow the prince of 
Ts’w (as assistants). But for pei = ts’ung there is no text support whatever. — 
E. Chuang Shu-tsu punctuates after y ii a n, saying that pei yiian 13 means 14 ’to 
support under the arms’: »(He ordered Chung Huan and Nan Rung Mao), to support him 
under the arms» (sc. as one of the principal mourners). We need not take this in such a 
concrete way. Y ii a n 15 (for which the homophonous 6 serves here) is common in the 
sense of ’to support, aid, assist’ generally, e. g. Tso: Huan 12, phr. 16 ^Without some great 
support, you will not become princes (very common). Thus: »(He gave order to Chung 
Huan and Nan-kung Ittao) and made them assigt him». Ts’i hou Lii Ki is then the 
subject of the next clause. 

1982 . Yen ju yi shi 17. 

A. PK’ung: y i 18 (var. 19 ap. comm, on Hou Han shu) = 20 ’bright’ (Erya: 19 = 
20). In fact y i j i, whether wr. 21 or 22, means m i n g j i 23 (when the day again 
becomes bright =) ’to morrow, next day’, arid this S3monym confirms that the funda- 
mental sense is ’bright’. Thus: »He invited him to enter the Bright room». When PK’ung 
then identifies this with the 24 )>the Grand apartment» (living-room) of the king, it is 
merely an arbitrary guess. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: y i means ’wing’, and y i s h i therefore 
should mean ’a side-room’: »He invited him to enter the side-room». If so, in the version 
with 19 this is merely a loan char, for 18. — C. Chang Ping-lin: y i is a loan char, 
for y i 25, in Shuowen defined as meaning ’a tent’, thus here: »the tent room». But for 
this meaning there is no text support. — There is no reason to abandon the earliest interpr. 
that y i s h i means ’the Bright room’. But very likely this was a fine name for a temple 
hall, since we have t s u n g 26 ancestral temple in the same line. 

Sii tse tsung see Gl. 1806. 

1983 . Ming tso ts’e tu 27. 

A. PK’ung: »Order was given t s o to make ts’e t u rules for the inscribings. This 
must be wrong since tso ts’e is a standing phrase and tso belongs to ts’e, not 
to t u. Hence we must divide: ming tso-ts’e tu »Order was given to make a 
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doonment about t u the measures (sc. prescribed by the dead king) ». See Gl. 1558 and parti- 
cularly 1794. — B. Yii Sing-wu, foUowing ideas expressed by Sun Yi-jang and Wang Kuo- 
wei in other contexts, interprets: ^Charge was given to the t s o - 1 s * e maker of brevet 
Tse# (28, because tu 29 and t s ^ 28 are interchangeable characters), i. e. Tse was no- 
minated to the post of t s o - 1 8 ^ e. This makes nonsense in the context. 

1984 . Po si ang ming shi sii ts’ai 30, 

A. PK’ung says that po siang: po the leader (of princes) s i a n g prime mi- 
nister was the Shao Kung, prince of Shao, already mentioned as T ’ a i p a o ’grand 
guardian’. He interprets: )>The leader-premier ordered the officers sii (to wait with =) 
to keep ready for use t s ’ a i the materials (for the burial)i>. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: s ii 
(*8iu) means ts’ii 32 (*ts*iu) ’to take’: )>to (take =) procure the materials^. S ii in 
itself has no such meaning, so Ts’ai must have thought that *8iu was a loan char, for 
*t8*iu, which is very unlikely. — C. Kiang Sheng: s ii <37 is a graphical error for pan 
33 ’to distribute’. In confirmation, Kiang adduces Li: Yii tsao, the enigmatic phrase 
y ii s ii 34 of which is explained as = yiipan<35 (36 = 37) by some; s ii <37 would 
here likewise be an error for pan <3<3. A slender support indeed. — D. Sun Sing-yen 
simply says that s ii <37 = s ii <35 (as often). The line could then either (with Legge) be 
turned thus: »The leader-premier (charged =) required from the officers s ii ts’ai the 
necessary materials^, which would give ming a very unusual meaning; or, better, with 
s ii as a verb: ’to make necessary, obligatory’ = ’to exact’: »The leader-premier ordered the 
officen to exact the materials »• — E. All the preceding comm, have taken p o as = 
’leader’ of princes, with a view to a later passage in our chapter which says that »the 
grand gua^an led the princes of the western regions . . .». Liu Feng-lu, however, 
proposes that po siang 39 is the same as the t ’ a i - p u 40 grand valet, but 
for this there is no corroboration whatever. — C being a too bold emendation, D seems 
preferable. 

Ti she fu yi chuei yi see Gl. 1980. 

1985 . Hua yii jeng ki 41, 

A. PK’ung: since jeng 42 acc. to Erya means 43 ’to continue, go as before’, the 
jeng k i »as-before stooU means »the same stool as during the king’s life», by Legge, 
rendered = »the usual stool». The meaning ’to repeat, reiterate, as before’ of jeng is 
common. In Chouli: Si ki yen, the term jeng k i 44 recurs in the phr. 45 »In auspicious 
(services =) ceremonies there are altered (changed) stools, in inauspicious ceremonies 
(mourning) there are as-before 8tools)>, and Cheng Hiian there proposes that in the former 
case one had various kinds of stools used altematingly, whereas in the latter the same kind 
of stool was used all through. — B. The earhest Chouli comm., Cheng Chung, says that 
p i e n k i ’altered (changed) stool’ means ’decorated stool’ in contrast to jeng k i 
’(as-bef ore-stool =) unaltered stool’ which means ’plain, undecorated stool’. Sim Yi-jang, 
who defends this view, says that our Shu phr. » j e n g k i with hua y ii varicoloured 
jade» would seem to forbid this interpr., but the term refers only to the wood- work, not its 
additional ornaments, thus: »the (unaltered =) plain- wood stool with varicoloured jadesi>. 
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But Sun forgets that in the next line we have ts’i jeng ki 46 ^lacquered j e n g kh, 
which is unreconcilable with Cheng Chung’s interpr. We had better, therefore, take 
jeng ’to reiterate, continue, as-before’ here = ’traditional’. Thus the Chouli line: 
)>For auspicious ceremonies there were (changing =) varying kinds of stools, for inauspi- 
cious ceremonies there was the traditional stool». And our Shu line: »The traditional stool 
with varicoloured jades*. 

1986. Fu ch’ung chi si 47, 

A. Ma Jung says 48 *tidr I tii j ckl = 49 ’green rush’, for which there is no support 
whatever in par. texts. But PK’ung explains more precisely: chi = 50. The second 
char, here is a vulgar form of the ordinary p’ i n g 51, and PK’ung therefore means: ’a 
smooth rush (mat)’. In fact, the meaning expressed by chi is not ’rush’ but ’smooth’. 
The char. 48 chi fundamentally means ’whetstone’ (the ^smoother*), in this sense also 
enlarged into 52. In Ode 203 we have: Chou tao ju chi 53, which Mengtsi quotes 
54. Thus: »They spread out double smooth (rush) matsi>. — B. Cheng Hiian: chi 48 
is = 55. It is true that 48 is common in the sense of ’to achieve’ and a meaning: ’(achie- 
ved = ) perfectly worked mats’ is not impossible. But A in the modified application 
above is certainly more natural. 

1987. Chuei chun 56. 

A. PK’ung says chuei 57 means 58 ’of mixed colours’. Kiang Sheng tries to con- 
firm this by referring to Chouli: Si ki yen, and to compare our 4 kinds of mats in the Shu 
with those in the Chouli; he believes that in this way he can identify the chuei chun 
of Shu with the h u e i chun 59, and h u e i means ’variegated’. But in Chouli there 
are 6 kinds to 4 in the Shu, and there is no real correspondence at all. — B. There is thus 
really no reason why chuei should not have its ordinary meaning (see Gl. 1980): 
»8titched bordxs*. 

1988. Feng si 60. 

A. Cheng Hiian says that it means mats made of scraped and boiled bamboo. Wang 
Su and PK’ung say that it means mats made of juncus, sedge. For neither is there the 
slightest support. — B. We take f e n g (with Chu Tsiin-sheng) it its ordinary sense of 
’luxuriant, luxurious, ample’, thus: »8iimptaous mats*. 

1989. S ii n si 61. 

A. Both Ma Jung and Cheng Hiian believe that this means mats made of rind of bamboo, 
and Cheng explains that s ii n 62 (usually read *8iio€n / siu^n / s ii n) here stands for 
the word gjw^n / jiw^n / y ii n, which usually is written 63 (Li : Li k’i). A very unlikely 
loan. — B. PK’ung defines s ii n as = the 65 ordinarily means ’rush’, but in this 
binome it evidently refers to some special kind of bamboo. — C. Ts’ai Ch’en simply says: 
sun s i = dd ’bamboo mats’. But s ii n, after all, normally means ’bamboo sprout’ 
(in Pekinese irregularly pron. sun), and we had better preserve the idea of tenderness: 
»yoiiiig-bamboo mats*. 

1990. Hiian fen chun 67. 

A. Cheng Hiian: a border made of 68‘, ordinarily this would mean ». . . made of black 
strings (cords))>. But in comm, on Chouli: Si ki yen, Cheng expounds further: fen 69: 
a fen is like a s h o u but one that is patterned and (more) narrows. Now we have the 
binome t s u - s h o u in Li: Yii tsao, there indicating something with which jades 
etc. were suspended from the girdle; it has generally been translated as ’string’, but s h o u 
is indeed not a string but a band, narrower than a sash: we might better render it by ’rib- 
bon’. Evidently Cheng in our Shu phr. fen chun could not mean ’string border’, 
but he meant )>a border made of black ribbons)>. PK’ung follows this, defining fen chun 
as = 7i. The word 72 *'p'iwdn / 'p'iudn /fen has several meanings, but there is only 
one which could possibly be adduced in support of Cheng’s interpr.; in Li: Nei tse it is 
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said 73 »To the left [in the girdle] he suspends the fen kerchief and the s h u e i ker- 
chiefs, the comm, explaining that fen was for wiping utensils and s h u e i for wiping 
the hands (a mere guess); in any case, fen was some piece of cloth carried in the girdle. 
Whether this had the narrow sribbons shape resembling a s h o u 74, so that this could 
confirm Cheng above, seems very problematic. — B. Cheng Chung (1st. c. A. D.) in 
comm, on Chouh first says that f e n by some is read like Pin 75, by others like fen 
76 (*piwdn) ’flour’; in the latter case, fen c h u n would mean something like sflour 
(-white) borders. Both very Uttle convincing. — C. Ts’ai Ch’en therefore takes fen 72 
in its most common meaning of ’confused’ ('passim in the classics), modifies this into 77 
’mixed’, and Legge renders him thus: swith dark mixed borders; but since this is rather 
nonsensical, Legge adds in a note: sperhaps all dark but of different shadess. (Couvreur 
most eccentrically: smelee de bleue [et de noirjs). — D. Another interpr. Fen sometimes 
means 78 ’ample’. Yi: kua 57, phr. 79 sOne uses scribes and magicians in ample numbers; 
Ch’u: Li sao 80 sWhen I now amply have this inner beautys. The meaning ’ample’ (either 
in numbers or quantity) is an extension of meaning from ’confused, mixed’ = ’multifarious, 
manifold’ = ’rich, ample’. Here it is analogous to the f e n g si 81 ’sumptuous mat’ in 
the preceding line, thus: »with dark, ample border.* 

1991. Yiie yii wu ch’ung ch’en pao 82. 

A. Ma Jung: Y ii e is the tribe name: »(There were) the jades of Yiie . . .» The south 
coast of China has never been a source of »jades», and this attempt to evade the difficulty 
of the construction is futile. — B. PK’ung as usual renders y ii e by y ii 84, but 
then has to supply a principal verb which the Shu text has not: Y ii in (sc. the eastern 
and western galleries) [they displayed] the (quintuple =) five kinds of jades, and set 
forth the treasures^. This is entirely impossible. — C. Another interpr. Y ii e is 
evidently the empty initial particle so frequently introducing a line in the Shu (e. g. Wei 
tsi 85, etc.). But if yiie yii wu ch’ung has no verb, the ch’en pao should 
have no verb either, or the lack of congruence in construction will be shocking. Ch’en 
86 is common in the sense of ’old’ as opposed to ’new’, and since it is here a display of 
sacred heirlooms, this is evidently the meaning: »(There were) quintuple jades, and old 
treasures*. Cf. Ode 211, phr. 87 )>We take our old (grain))>. 

1992. Ch’i tao ta hun hung pi yiian yen 88. 

A. Cheng Hiian: ch’i tao »the red knife» was the one with which Wu Wang killed 
Shou; the Chou had red for symbolic colour, hence the knife was red; t a h ii n »the great 
instructions)) were 89 »rules of decorums, namely the oldest chapters of the Shu (Yao tien, 
Kao Yao mo). PK’ ung modifies ch’i tao: »knife with a r^ scabbards. Kiang Sheng 
says that »the great instructions)) = ))rules of decorum)) were all the documents of anti- 
quity existant at the time. Wang K’ai-yiin, on the contrary, beheves that it refers to 
the Hung fan(!). — B. It seems evident that this line enumerates the w u y u ))five 
jadesr) of the preceding. Ch’i tao »the red knife» was a ritual jade knife used in sacri- 
fices, called »red» because it drew blood. Like pi, y ii a n and yen, ta hiin must 
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be some ritual jade and no ^instructions^ which do not fit in at all in the enumeration. In 
h ii n 90 we can subtract the rad. 91, which is surely a Han-time addition, as in scores 
of cases. But c h * u a n 92 (without radical) makes no sense and must be a corruption. 
Probably it is a mistake for the graphically similar k i e 93, i. e. the k i e k u e i 94 
i>the grand (rectangular) tes8era», which recurs later in our chapter, and occurs in Odes 
259 and 261. That t a k i e 95 »the great grand [k u e i tessera] stands without its prin- 
cipal word k u e i is exactly analogous to the following y ii a n 96 which stands alone 
for yiian kuei 97 )>the rounded-top (k u e i tessera) and yen 98 which stands for 
yen kuei 99 ))the pointed-top (kuei tessera)^. Further, it would seem to be a mean- 
ingless tautology to say t a k i e since both t a and k i e mean ’great’; but in fact 
k i e kuei »grand k u e i» is a technical term, a fixed name of a particular kind of 
tessera, and there is nothing pecuhar in an extra word t a ’large’ being used to describe 
this object. Thus our Shu line: »The red (sacrificial jade) knife, t a k i e the large grand 
(knei tessera), the great (jade) pi disk, the ronnded-top (knei tessera) and the pointed-top (kuei tessera)*. 

1993. Ta yii yi yii t’ien k’iu 100. 

Ma Jung sa3rs that y i y ii means »the jade of the Ti tribes ». PK’ung on the contrary 
proposes that y i 1 means 2 ’constant, regular’, i. e. that it serves ^r y i 3 (Hot 3 occurs 
for instance in Meng, see Gl. 824), but there is no sufficient reason for rejecting the earhest 
interpr. As to t’ien k’iu, which is probably a corruption of the t a k’iu of Ode 
304, see Gl. 1193 a. 

1998 a. Yin chi wu yi...Tuei chi kuo Ho chi kung Ch’uei chi 
c h u s h i 4. 

A. Cheng Hiian asserts that Yin, Tuei, Ho and Ch’uei were skilful men of antiquity, 
who made these various objects. Later comm, have tried to identify them. Ch’uei has 
of course been identified with the Ch’uei whom Shun made kung-kung master of works 
(see Yao tien). In the Preface (Shu sii), a chapter Yin cheng 5 *The expedition of Yin* 
(now lost, the present Yin cheng is spurious) is recorded, and Cheng in comm, there like- 
wise says that Yin was the name of a state. Ho has been identified with some member 
of the astronomer family descendant from Ho the colleague of Hi (Yao tien) and it has 
been proposed that 6 should not be read Tuei (*4' wad) in the ordinary way, but Yiie 
(*diwat), being the personal name of the sage Fu Yiie 7 of Yin time (the speaker in the 
now lost Shu chapter Yiie ming 8), also written 9. All this is, of course, very speculative. 
— B. Whereas PK’ung follows A in regard to Tuei, Ho and Ch’uei, he takes Yin as a 
state name, and if that is right there is the possibihty of Tuei, Ho and Ch’uei being like- 
wise place names or country names. In the preceding line we had Y i y ii 10 the jade 
of the Yi tribes, and here we have Ho chi kung »the bow of the Ho (tribe)*: the 
Ho Yi 11 tribe is recorded in Yii Kung (prov. Liang chou). Ch’uei forms part of various 
early place names, but none of the words of the 6 series. — It is certainly impossible to 
prove either of these interpretations, and our translation: »the garment of Yin* etc., being 
really ambiguous, conceals the uncertainty on this point. 

1994. Tsai pin kie mien 12. 

A. PK’ung: »by the guests’ staircase, facing (south)*. A curious idea that mien 13 
’face’ alone should mean *to face the south*. — B. Kiang Sheng: mien 13 here means 
just the same as the t s ’ i e n 14 later in the line, thus: »In front of the guests’ staircase*. 

1995. Er jen tsiie pien chi huei 15. *Two men with sparrow-caps holding 
h u e i -lances*. 

T s ii e p i e n : A. Po hu t’ung, foil, by Cheng Hiian, says that this means a cap the 
colour of a sparrow’s head, defined as 16 ’reddish black’. — B. Shi ming, foil, by PK’ung, 
says it means ’cap made of sparrow skin’. 

Huei: A. Cheng Hiian: *As to its shape, it has a slanting edge*. — B. PK’ung: 
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it is a i/ »triang\ilar(-bladed) lancet, the same definition which Mao Heng has for the 
word k ’ i u in Ode 128 (see Gl. 314). 

In both these cases the comm, are too uncertain, and by our formulation we declare 
our lack of poirUs-d'appui for a closer definition. 

Si jen k*i pien see Gl. 364. 

1996. Chi liu... chi yue...chi k’uei... chi k’ii... chi tuei 19. 

The exact nature of these various weapons is very uncertain. Cheng Hiian says that the 

\ ivL 20 was a kind of axe, and the y ii e a large axe and that both the k ’ u e i 22 and 
k * u 23 were three-pronged lances (24 lances with three prongs, thus different from the 
»triangular- blade lance» h u e i in Gl. 1995 above; Sun Sing-yen wrongly says that f e n g 
25 ’prong* and y ii 2d ’comer, angle’ is the same thing). As to the latter, which in Couvreur 
are depicted as tridents: 27 (like the trident of Poseidon), PK’ung more reasonably says 
that they were some kinds of k i 23, i. e. type 29, a dagger-axe with an extra prong on 
top. As to 30, finally, the current Shuowen version has a char. 31 y ii n, and quotes 
our Shu line as example. This has caused Kiang Sheng to correct 30 into y ii n 31 and 
to surmise that Wei Pao in middle-T’ang time altered y ii n into 30 in the Shu text. 
But Tuan Yii-ts’ai has conclusively shown that, on the contrary, Shuowen originally 
had 30 and not y ii n 31, and that the latter is a corruption (already made in T’ang-time 
in some Shuowen version). Lu Te-ming, a century before Wei Pao, gave the sound gloss 
*ditmd I itodi / j u e i, which indicates 30, not 31; and Yii p’ien and Ts’ie yiin both have 
30 = 32 ’lance’, but have no y ii n 31. They both, however, read *d'v)dd / d'udi /tuei, 
different from Lu; his j u e i is indeed the correct reading of 30 in its common meaning 
of ’sharp’; but for our ’lance’ we should follow Ts’ie yiin. That the word tuei 30 acc. 
to the Han scholars denoted some kind of lance follows from its placing in Shuowen among 
various words for lances. — Altogether we cannot dare, on these flimsy informations of 
Han and later times, to define these weapons more closely, but retain their Chinese names 
in the translation. 

1997. T’ai tsung 33. 

A. Cheng Hiian: t8ung = tsun ’to revere, to honour’, referring to the rites generally, 
thus: »the grand master of rites ». This is quite analogous to the Chi tsung 34 (»regu- 
lator of the ritual honours^ =) master of rites in the Yao tien. Legge here translates 
)>minister of religiom. — B. PK’ung: t’ai tsung = »the master of the ancestral 
temple)). In Li: Tsi t’ung, Legge follows this and translates: ))the great minister in charge 
of the temple)). — In late Chou time the author of the Chouli was of the opinion that the 
Ta tsung po 35, which must reasonably be the same official as our T’ai (ta) tsung here, 
was in charge of all religious rites, not only the ancestral ones. There is no reason to doubt 
this, the earliest testimony we can reach. 

1998. Sh ang tsung feng t’ung mao 36. 

The word mao 37 has, all from Shang shu ta chuan, been explained as a cover for 
the k u e i tessera given to a feudarory by the king. This expl. has been adopted by the 
commentators on Chouli: Yii jen 38, where the char, is written without radical ’jade’. 


ft i i ^ ^ $ J # )Al All A A A 4; A s:)kA£, 

6. >t 7. ^ S. jiL ^ i // /s S/ Si /f. —A 'it ^ Pli. 7(. 

* /7. M Pit-} t u ^ 44 a-. 
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Shang tsung: 

A. Cheng Hiian, troubled by the fact that the t*ai tsung 33 »grand master of 
rites» in the preceding paragraph here is called shang tsung 39, finds an ingenious 
explanation. The t’ai tsung is the same as the ta tsung po of the Chouli; 
this dignitary, however, had as his assistants 2 siao tsung po 40. Since, in our 
line here, t ' u n g and mao ought to be two different objects, they should be carried 
by two officiants, evidently the two highest (shang tsung 39) of those 3, i. e. the 
ta tsung po and the foremost of the siao tsung po! A very amusing scholastic 
speculation. — B. PK’ung: Shang tsung »the high master of rites)> is simply = 
t'ai tsung. 

T * u n g mao: 

A. Ma Jung takes t ' u n g as an adjective to mao: »The (all-the- world-) uniting 
tessera- CO veD>. — B. The Kin-wen school (ap. San kuo chi: Yii Fan chuan, comm.) 
writing t ’ u n g 42, says that this means »royal seal)). — C. Cheng Hiian: t * u n g 41 
was a 43 Dwine cup». From the following lines it is amply clear that the char. 41, whether 
to be read t ' u n g or something else (see below), refers to some vessel used in the libation 
rite. This eliminates A and B and confirms C as to the meaning. PK’ung follows this, 
in defining t * u n g as = 44 ’cup’. Wang Ming-sheng and Kiang Sheng argue that the 
t ’ u n g was the same as the t s a n 45 ))libation ladles. Their only support for this is a 
passage in Li: Tsi t’ung: the king first holding a kuei tsan 46 libation ladle with 
kuei-tessera handle makes libation; the t’ai tsung then, holding a chang tsan 47 
libation ladle with chang- tessera handle, next after makes libation. Cheng certainly meant 
nothing of the kind when he defined t’ung as a »wine cup». Since t’ung 41 is entirely 
unknown in this sense in other texts, Chu Tsiin-sheng proposes that 41 ^d'ung / d'ung / 
t’ung is a loan char, for 48 *iiung / Uiwong / c h u n g ’vessel, cup’. But 48 is poorly 
attested in this sense, the only pre-Han ex. being Chuang: Sii Wu-kuei 49, where its 
coordination with h i n g makes the meaning ’vessel’ at least probable. And phoneti- 
cally the theory is not very attractive. — D. Yii Fan (3rd c., see A above): The graph should 
not be t’ung 41 but mao 50, and since 50 and 51 are interchangeable (50 Shuowen 
= ’cap’, wr. 51 in Han shu: Tsiin Pu-yi chuan, and 52 in modem time), this mao, 
meaning ’cover’, is the same word as the following m a o ’tessera cover’, the traditional 
t’ung being a corruption due to similarity. The Ts’ing scholars have strongly combatted 
this, saying that a m a o - m a o »enveloping cover)) would be a meaningless pleonasm. Yet 
Yii’s gloss contains a valuable feature, see E next. — E. Chuang Shu-tsu: t’ung 41 
is a corruption of kia 54 and mao a corruption of yu 55, the kia and yu 
being vessels used in the libation rite here described. As to mao = y u, this is entirely 
impossible. But t’ung = kia is a very clever emendation. The oldest forms of 
the char, kia were 56, depicting quite well the k i a vessel such as we know it from 
the archaeological material. These forms, however, are from oracle bones (Yin time), 
and the Chou inscriptions unfortunately do not happen to have this word. But the small 
seal form: 57 is telling. The two mouths are obviously corruptions of the two uprights; 
the filling below: 58 is a corruption of the drawing of the vessel’s body. With all its defor- 
mations the seal form reveals that the Chou graph must have been fairly similar to the 
second Yin graph above. And it is easily seen how this latter could be misread as t ’ u n g 
41. A more definite confirmation of this emendation we may draw from another source. 
The m a o <53 »tessera cover» really makes no sense in this connection, which deals exclu- 
sively with the libation ceremony. Now, the earliest text referring to this kind of libation 
ceremony is Tso: Chao 17 (a »free» text, i. e. not a doctrinary ritual), referring to the year 
526 B. C., which says: 59 »If I use (sc. for libation) the k u a n -stone kia -vessel and 
the jade tsan libation ladle». One variety of the latter was (cf. C above) the chang 
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t 8 a n 47, and further on in our Shu chapter we find: yi yi t’ung ping chang 
y i t 8 o 60 »he took another »t’ung», gra8ped the chang libation ladle and with it 
made the matching libatiom. Since the chang (t8an) here obviou8ly i8 the 8ame 
implement (well known in our archaeological material) as the t s a n in Tso, the t ’ u n g 
41 here should likewise be the same as the k i a 64 oi the Tso text. In other words, an 
original 56h should be deciphered as k i a 54, not as t ’ u n g 41. And then the Tso 
par. gives us the key to the enigmatic mao 53, which does not fit into the context; this 
is simply a corruption of t s a n 45 'libation ladle’. The reason for this corruption was 
not simply carelessness, due to the similarity of the graphs. It had its special reason, 
revealed by Yii Fan (D above). Some early Han glossist (perhaps one of the transcribers 
of the Chou text into Han writing) believed that the character should not be deciphered 
t ’ u n g 41 but mao 50, and then he thought that the following t s a n 45 was erro- 
neous, making no sense together with the mao; well knowing that mao 50 ’to cover, 
to envelop’ had a meaning closely akin to that of 53 »tessera cover», he concluded that 
t s a n 45 was a fault for mao 53 and corrected the text accordingly: 61 ^enveloping 
covers. In the Ku-wen school (Ma Jung and followers) the first mao 50 was altered 
into t ’ u n g 41, but the second mao 53 was left standing, and so we have got the 
present orthodox text: t ’ u n g mao. But the true Chou text ought to be reestablished 
as: shang tsung feng kia tsan 62 ^The high master of rites held a kia-vessel 
and libation ladle ». 

1999. Yii wang ts’e ming 63. 

A. Cheng Hiian: y ii 64 = 65, thus reading it (= 66) *ngd / nga / y a, as often: »He 
(went to meet =) turned towards the king (with) the written-down charge» (sc. last order of 
the dead king). That t s e ming in this way should be equal to yi tse ming 67 
is somewhat strained. — B. PK’ung paraphrases: )>He held the written-down charge and 68 
brought it forward to the king»; thus more exactly: »He (bronght forward =) presented to 
the king the written-down charge ». Y ii (*ngio / ngjwo I j ii) sometimes has this sense, as an 
extension from the fundamental meaning ’to steer, to conduct’. Cf. Ode 177, phr. 69 »He 
presents drink and food to all his friends)>, properly: )>he gives drink to and (brings forward 
to =) provides all his friends^. — C. Chuang Shu-tsu pimctuates after wang, carrying 
ts’e ming to the next line: »He went to meet the king; the written-down charge said». 
This is less good, for the first lines following are evidently the viva voce speech of the officiant. 

2000. Huang hou p’ing yii ki tao yang mo ming 70. For t a o 
71 = 72 ’to lead, bring forward, to advance’ in this phr. see Gl. 1866. 

A. PK’ung: »The august sovereign (sc. the dead king), leaning on the jade stool, brought forward 
and manifested his last (order =) will». This refers directly to the first lines of our chapter. 
— B. Sun Sing-yen: )>Oh, august sovereign, lean on the jade stool and (listen to) the mani- 
fested remaining order (of the dead king)». Sun has to supply a ^listen to» which is not 
in the text. 

2001. M ing ju si hiin lin kiin Chou pang 73. 

A. PK’ung: »He ordered you (to continue = ) to follow up the instructions, to look down upon 
and govern the state of Chou ^ PK’ung thus divides after h ii n, which makes good 

i 3? -1^ p] ^ ^ ^ fO. 

^ ^ 'k 1 =) 
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rhythm, and si h ii n is obviously a shorter way of expressing what we had earlier in 
our chapter: 74 »to continue to keep Wen’s and Wu’s great instructions*. — B. Chuang 
Shu-tsu punctuates after s i : *He ordered you to succeed (to the throne), and to instruct 
and look down upon the state of Chou*. Since he could not, for rhythmical reasons, read 
ming ju si, hiin lin kiin Chou pang, he had to eliminate the k ii n as an 
*erroneous word*. Chuang has entirely missed the parallel in the preceding paragraph. 

2002. Shuai siih ta pien 75. 

A. Wang Su and PK’ung define pien 76 as = 77 ’law’, and explain: *Lfeading 
(your subjects) to follow the great laws*. Ts’ai Ch’en modifies this only in taking shuai 
s ii n as a binome of synonyms: »to follow the great laws ». Kiang Sheng believes that this 
is an extension of meaning from 78 (the same graph as 76) ’cap’: the regular, correct cap, 
hence generally: ’regular, rule, law’. This is very unlikely. Yu Yiie better: 78 (76) *b'ian / 
b'jan /pien is loan char, for 79 *b'ian / b'jan /pien ’to distinguish, discriminate’, 
hence ’to regulate, regulation’ (Chu Tsiin-sheng’s idea that it is loan char, for h i e n 80 
is, of course, phonetically impossible). — B. Sun Sing-yen tries to prove a meaning 81 
’charge, task’, but there are no text par. and it makes poor sense with shuai siin. — 
C. Chang Ping-Hn: A Han stone inscription quotes a hne in Yao tien: 82y where the Ku- 
wen text has 83, see Gl. 1213. This shows that in Han time pien 76 (*b'ian) could 
be used as loan char, for 84 (*'flian). We find in Chuang: T’ien yiin 85 *Those who comply 
with the great changes and in nothing are obstructing*. Our siin ta pien in Shu 
here is the same as the siin ta pien in Chuang. Cf. Yi: Hi ts’i, hia 86 *They (the 
rulers) understood fully the changes (transformations, evolutions in the world), and so 
caused the people not to become fatigued*. — C is very tempting, in view of the Chuang 
par. But the ancient interpr. (A) in Yii’s formulation is phonetically superior. 

2003 . Miao miao yii mo siao tsi 87. 

A. PK’ung renders mo by *worthless* and Legge defines it as *trifUng, insignifi- 
cant*. All the later comm, treat mo siao asa synonym- compound = ’small, insigni- 
ficant’. — B. Couvreur: *Minimus ego, novissimus parvus fihus*, thus taking m o 
in its sense of ’last’: »Very insignificant am I, the (lavt small child = ) small child, last of onr line*. 
M o has this sense of ’last’ only a couple of lines earlier: 90 *the last (order =) will* and 
should have the same here. 

2004 . Wang san su 91. 

A. Cheng Hiian: s u 92 (^sipk) stands for the homophonous s u 93 (*8i6k)y which 
in Erya is defined as = 94 ’to advance’. Thus: »The king thrice stepped forward*. Cheng 
here tries to connect it with the fundamental sense of ’grave, dignified’, saying that it means 
95 ’slowly to walk forward’. But when su 93 means ’to advance’, it means just the oppo- 
site. In Ode 257 we find: 96 (Cheng again: s u P3 = 94) »The people have an eager mind* 
(but you keep them back) — s u here means ’to hurry, to be eager to advance’. In fact 
93 (as a loan char.) often means ’swift, to hurry’ (see Gl. 54 a. o.), and this *si6k is closely 
cognate to 97 (*8uk). In some text cases where a u 92 itself has been defined as = ’to 
advance’, it is indeed in quite the same conditions: Yih: Shi kuan h 98 and Yili: T’e sheng 
kuei si h 99. In both phr. Cheng Hiian says 92 = 94: *He causes to advance the guest* 
(*the representative of the dead*). But Cheng himself adds that su 92 here is equal to 
both su 93 and s u 97, and in fact the fundamental sense is this: *He hurries up the 
guest*, i. e. urges him to come. Thus when s u (*8i6k, whether wr. 92 or 93) means 94, it 
always contains the notion of ’to hurry’ and ’to speed up’, which certainly does not suit 
our Shu passage here. — B. Kiang Sheng: s u P2 is a short-form for 100 (siok / sink / 
s o) ’to strain wine’, well known from Tso: Hi 4. Thus: ^The king thrice strained the wine*. 
— B is strikingly plausible. 
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2005. K'i neng er (luan=) si si fangi. Asto2 luan for 5 = 4 si ’to 
regulate, govern’ see Gl. 1464. 

A. PK’ung: e r 5 = 6 (common): »How can I e r like (my father and grandfather) 
govern the (regions of the) four quarters^. — B. Kiang Sheng and Sun Sing-yen simply 
take e r as the particle, enclitic to the verb neng: »How can I govern (the regions of) 
the four quartersP » E r in this function is well known. Our neng e r here is quite 
analogous to the t e e r 7 ’to be able’, e. g. Meng: Tsin sin, shang 8 »How could Shun 
forbid iU, — C. Wang K’ai-yiin: neng 9 means ’to be kind to’: »How can I be kind 
to and govern . . .», as in Ode 253, phr. 10 , be kind to the near ones», see Gl. 917. This 

is quite plausible in itself, but the par. adduced under B makes this simpler solution prefe- 
rable. — A. Liu Feng-lu believes that neng 9 means 11 and that the following er 11 
is a wrongly added char.; very unlikely. 

2006. a. Wang san su san tsi san tse 12; 

b. T’ai pao shou (t’ung=) kia tsi tsi tse 13, 

In a., the king thrice strains the wine (see the preceding gloss), thrice sacrifices (i. e. 
makes libation) and thrice tse 14, In b., the grand guardian sacrifices (makes libation), 
puts the vessel to his lips and tse 15, In both cases the last word describes the final 
phase of the libation rite; it should be clear that in spite of the slight difference in graph 
(an additional radical in a), the final word is the same in both lines. Lu Te-ming has even 
seen a version which had the graph 15 (without radical) in line a. as well as in line b. 
There has been great uncertainty as to the readings. In line a., Shiwen reads 14 alt. *tag / 
/ c h a and *tdg j tuo j t\i\ Sii Miao, on the other hand, reads it alt. Vdk jVdk j t' o 
and tjag / Uia / c h e. Shuowen and Ma Jung read 17 *tdg / tm / 1 u, defining this as mea- 
ning ’to deposit the vessel’ (on the ground); PK’ung and Ts’ai Ch’en follow this definition. 
In line b., Shiwen reads 15 in its ordinary way: *d*5k / d'vk / 1 s and says that Ma Jimg 
did so; but Su Miao read it *d'dk / d'tu) / 1 u (like 16), 

A. Ma Jung, since he read 17 *tdg / tm / 1 u in line &:»,,, thrice he deposited (the 
vessel)^, but 15 *d'dk / ^’vk /tse ’to dwell, to occupy a position, to take up a position’ 
in line b: ». . . he (took his position =) returned to his places, treats the lines differently 
and cannot be accepted. PK’ung and Ts’ai Ch’en follow Ma, though we do not know how 
the former read the char, in a. (Ts’ai of course follows Shiwen). — B. Cheng Hiian para- 
phrases line a. by )>retired and returned to his original places, which makes it evident 
that Shiwen’s alt. text which had 15 without radical in a. just as well as in b. was really 
Cheng’s version. Cheng is quite consistent: a: ». . . thrice he (took his position =) returned 
to his place*; b: ». . . he (took his position =) returned to his place*. — C. Su Shi (Sung time) 
proposes that 14 in a. means ’to carry (the vessel) to the lips’ (concluded from the analogy 
of tsi 19 in b), an arbitrary speculation. — D. Kiang Sheng follows Ma Jung and Shuo- 
wen for line a: i7 *tdg / ivn / 1 u : ». . . thrice he deposited (the vessel))>. But in line b. he 
considers tse iJ as a variant for 16 (very common) in the reading *d'dk / d'vjo jin ’to 
measure’: ». . . he (measured =) drank moderately^. Sii Miao had already proposed this 

77 . -^Tt. h ^ fh 

^ 'V..n^n./b n ^ ■>. g <,'.^,7 7 . 

^ A - 5 ^ /i: € 76 .^. 1-ia. A-C 
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reading in b. and possibly interpreted like Kiang; but in line a. he had taken 14 (or 17) 
as loan-word for 20 H'dk j Vdk / 1 ' o ’to entrust’, which here would mean ’to deposit’,, 
which is far-fetched. Kiang, who interprets a. and b. differently, cannot be accepted. — 
E. Sun Sing-yen has realized this, and would carry through the 17 of line a. also in line b., 
considering 15 there as a short-form. But this is vetoed by the context: ». . . he deposited 
the vessels immediately followed by: »he handed the vessel to the tsung-jen» does 
not make sense. — The earliest glossist who is consistent is Cheng Hiian (B), and it is 
evident (with Yii Yiie) that he is right. The enlarged characters 17 and 14 in hne a., and 
the various pronunciations of them are due to speculating Han scholars. 

2007 . Sh ang tsung yiie hiang 21. 

A. PK’ung: »The high master of rites said (sc. to the king): (enjoy it =) taste ith Kiang 
Sheng and Sun Sing-yen accept this, because in Yili: Shi 301 li there is the line: 22 )>Go to 
[the shrine of] your great ancestor so-and-so and (enjoy =) eat», where hiang then is 
an exhortation. But we should observe that this is an exhortation to the spirit of a dead 
man, who is exhorted to enjoy the sacrificial food. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »The high master 
of rites said: it has been enjoyed (sc. by the Spirit of the dead king)». The Yili par., adduced 
under A, speaks rather in favour of B here, hiang being a technical term for the »enjoy- 
ing» on the part of Spirits sacrificed to. 

2008 . T’ai pao kiang shou chu hou ch’u miao men si 23. 

A. PK’ung punctuates: t’ai pao kiang, shou, chu hou etc. and defines 
shou 24 'to 'gather in’ as = ’to remove’ the utensils: »The grand guardian descended; 
they removed (the utensils); the princes went out through the temple gate and waited*. Cf. Tso: 
Chao 28, phr. 26 )>He followed the servants who removed the vessels^. — B. Chuang 
Shu-tsu: shou 27 is & corruption of y i 28, the small seal forms being similar (shou 
29, y i 30): »The grand guardian descended, and (taking =) with the princes went out . .». 
— C. Wang K’ai-yiin would take chu hou as the object of shou: »The grand 
guardian descended and (gathered in the princes to go out =) directed the princes to go 
out ...» — D. Yii Sing-wu: shou is a corruption of a 31, and this is the same as p a n 
32 which again is the same as p ’ a n 33 'to turn round’. Exceedingly far-fetched. — No 
reason to abandon the oldest interpr. which has a good and decisive text par. 

Here follows the chapter »K’ang Wang chi kao» which was originally a part of the 
Ku ming above. 

2009 . Kie pu sheng huang chu 34. 

A. Cheng Hiian, foil, by PK’ung: »They (the princes) all displayed the four-horse 
teams of (horses that were) yellow with red (manes))>. Quite apart from the arbitrariness 
of explaining huang chu »yellow-red» as = »yellow with red (manes), nothing in 
the text indicating the »mane», the whole line is exceedingly unnatural: the feudal princes 
are solemnly guided by their leaders to the presence of the king inside the principal gate; 
why this sudden introduction of their horse teams, which, since the princes were numerous, 
could certainly not find space to be p u »set forth, displayed» in the court-yard? — B. 
The Kin- wen version, as quoted in Po hu t’ung: Fu mien, read: kie fu fu yi huang 
chu f u 35. From the context it is clear that the last f u *piwdt is here merely a 
variant for 37 ov 38 ^piwdt / piudl / in ’knee cover’, which word is also sometimes written 
39 (*piwdt). With Po hu t’ung our line would then mean (for f u - f u 48 see Gl. 1321): 
»They all had white-and-black-figured and black-and-blue-figured robes, and yellowish- 
red knee-covers». It is, however, discernible that the two words y i 40 and in 41 did 
not belong to the original Kin- wen Shu text but are elucidating additions in Po hu t’ung, 
for in Han shu: Wei Hien chuan we find that W^ei Meng (early W. Han time) in a verse 
wrote: 42 (var. 43), which certainly is an allusion to the Kin- wen Shu. Here we see that 
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it is only the first word tu 44 ’black-and-white-figured’ that refers to the robe, and that 
the second: 43 or 45 (both *piwdt) are only variants for 37 or 38 *piw9t »knee-cover)>, for 
we have c h u f u 46 »red knee-covers» as a standing phrase (e. g. Odes 178, 189). We 
can thus reestablish the Kin- wen line thus: kie fu fu huang chu 47 »They all had 
hlack-and- white-figured (robes) and knee-covers which were yellow and red». But since the 
combination f u f u 4^ is so common as a binome in the sense of ’black-and-white-figured’ 
and ’black-and-blue-figured’ (see Gl. 1321), Pan Ku in Po hu t’ung fell for the temptation 
to take the second word 43 (*piw9t)y not as a variant for 38 (*^11091) ’knee-cover’, which is 
correct, but as meaning ’black-and-blue-figured’ and referring to the robe, and then he 
had to introduce, at the end, a new 41 *piw9t ’knee- cover’ instead of the 43 which he had 
misunderstood. Further, as pointed out by Sun Sing-yen, it is easy to see how the mean- 
ingless pu sheng 49 of the Ku-wen (A above) has arisen. The first f u (*pitvo) 44 
has been written without radical 50 (Chou fashion), and so has the second f u \*piw9i): 
37. In the small seal script current at the beginning of Han, 50 was 51 and p u <52 was 
53\ they were easy to confuse. And f u 37 was in the small seal simply 54, whereas 
sheng 55 was 56, again a considerable similarity which has led to the wrong reading 
sheng. 

2010. P in ch’eng feng kuei kien pi 57. 

A. Cheng Hiian: pin »the guests)> refers to the princes (sc. of K’i and Sung) who 
were descendants of the Hia and Yin houses: »The guests (from K’i and Sung) lifted and 
presented^ etc. Very far-fetched. — B. PK’ung: pin ^guests# simply refers to all the 
princes: »The guests (sc. princes) lifted and presented their kuei tesserae and at the same time 
their presents, and said*. Cf. Chouh: Ta tsung po: 58 )>With the ceremonies of guests he 
treats kindly the (rulers of) the feudal states^. — C. Wu Yi: pin 59 is a, short-form for 
60: )>The introducer (lifted, mentioned =) announced the kuei-holders and their presents, 
sayings. — C is quite possible, but there is really no reason for abandoning B, which has 
no loan speculation. 

2011. Wangyisitetapaidi. 

A. PK’ung: »The king, righteously continuing the virtue (of his predecessors), returned 
the salute)). Kiang Sheng turns it slightly differently: ))The king, who was due to succeed 
to the virtue (of his presecessors), returned the salute)). — B. Chuang Shu-tsu: ai 62 
is a loan char, for 63, and to 64 means 65 ’to ascend’ (criticized in Gl. 1342, 1477): y i 
t s ’ i 66 would mean 67: )>The king (rightly =) in full earnest refused (the gifts), and he 
(ascended =) went forward and returned the salute)). Very speculative. — C. Yii Yiie: 
In Tso: Siang 14 we find the line: kiin yi si ye d<^))You are the rightful heir)). This 
shows that y i si is a binome and that we should punctuate after it. T e was originally 
69 and t' o 70 can also be wr. 71. Cf. Ode 45, in which to the t ’ e 70 \n the Mao version 
corresponds Han version 72 as short-form for 71 = 70, see fully in Gl. 129. Thus here 64 
should be 70 (we should express it thus: the orig. graph has been 72 without radical, 
Chou fashion, and this has been wrongly enlarged into 69 i. e. 64 inst. of into 71, i. e. 70). 

HX.2S.VIZ9. }^3a^3/. 

^ ip J?. 3S. % 

ixiiL ic. ^ ss:^x. 

t. 69. it. 7oX% 7/.^ 7Z. iL ^ -kn^ 7j:i^ 77 . 
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In Chouli: Si shi 73 we have the term t * e y i 7^^ »to salute separately, one by one», which 
suits the context here admirably (we have the word 76 in the next line). Thus: »The king, 
as the rightfnl heir, retnmed the salute to them one by one*. C is quite convincing. 

2012. Tan shou yu jo 76, 

A. Ma Jung says that y u 77 = 78, and PK’ung in consequence interprets: »They 
greatly received (Heaven’s) y u way and j o agreed with iU. But that is wrong, for the 
Han scholars considered y u 77 as a variant of y u 79 and y u 80, and when they 
defined it as = t a o 78 that really meant t a o W ’to lead, to guide’ (this abbreviation 
being exceedingly common see Gl. 1866): Ode 23, phr. 82 »a fine gentleman entices her* 
(Mao: y u = 7(^); Ode 254, phr. 83 *Heaven’s guiding the people* (variant 79) (Mao y u 
= 78), Thus Ma’s gloss is only a repetition of Mao’s and if the identification of our y u 
77 with yu 79 {80) were right, we should have to interpret: *They greatly received the 
(lead =) inducement and agreed with it*. Now, however, 79 was *zi6g / taw / y u, and 
our y u 77 must have been a *giug / /taw / y u, since it has the phonetic k i u (*kiug). 
It is true that Ts’ie yim and Shiwen give it as idu inst. of ji^u, but that is precisely because 
they believed it to be a variant of 79 and corrected the Suei time reading accordingly (we 
must emendate it into jidu). This word is for the rest only known from the place name 
Yu-li 85, the place where Wen Wang had been imprisoned. — B. Shuowen defines y u 
77 as = *to bring forward to goodness*, i. e. *to lead on, to induce*, merely another 
formulation of the idea of t a o <Si ’to lead, to guide* in A above. But Kiang Sheng has 
seized upon the t s i n <^7 in this Shuowen definition, taking it in its intransitive sense: 
*They received it and y u went forward and j o agreed with it*. Sun Sing-yen, on the 
other hand, seized upon the s h a n in the Shuowen definition: *They greatly received 
it and well agreed with it*. Two warning examples of bad philological method. — C. 
Su Shi would refer to the story of Wen Wang’s imprisonment in Yu-li: *They greatly 
received the Yu(-li) favourableness*, i. e. the mandate was favourable all from the epi- 
sode of Yu-li. A desperate attempt. — D. Ts’ai Ch’en quotes *somebodp who proposed 
that y u 77 here is a corruption of k ii e 89 (this corruption then has taken place in Han 
time, for in Chou inscriptions the word k ii e was written 90), It is easily seen that if 
k ii e 89 ia written without radical: 91, then 92 and 93 could easily be corrupted into 94 
and 95, Thus: tan shou k ii e jo 96, In Li cheng we had chi k ii e jo P7 *to 
know the suitable ones* and later in our present chapter we have s ii k ii e jo, see below. 
These parallels form a good support and the emendation is strikingly plausible. The word 
j o 98 however, meaning ’to agree, to accord with, to be suitable’ has many applications, 
and one of them is transitive: ’to consider as suitable, to approve of’, as in Ode 212, phr. 
99 *The descendant approves of it*. So we have it here: *They grandly received its ap- 
proval*. — We examine further: 

Yung feng sii kiie jo 100, 

A. PK’ung: *(You should) using (your hearts) carry anxiety about your according 
with (the right way)*, a dreadful construction. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: *Thus attend upon 
(my) anxieties, and (accord with them =) act in accordance with them*. Ts’ai paraphrases 
the latter part: 1, where k ’ i 2 is the modal particle: *May you accord with them*;but 
k ii e 3 can only mean k ’ i 2 as a genitive pronoun, it is never a modal particle. Ts’ai 
has played upon the double meanings of the word k ’ i 2. — C. Kiang Sheng: Shuowen 
says s ii 4 = 5 *to receive’ and Erya says jo 6 = 88 ’good’, thus: *Thus you shall 
f e n g - s ii receive k ii e jo what is good*. But, as pointed out by Tuan Yii-ts’ai, the 
shou 5 ’to receive’ in the current Shuowen makes no sense and is certainly a corruption 
of k i u 7 ’to succour’ (a good definition of s u 4), which the Yii p’ien has. — D. We 
should not read feng and s ii together; the line probably means:* *y u n g thus feng 
in your service s ii k ii e jo zealously attend to the suitable *. 
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2013 . Wei sin chi wang 8, 

A. PK’ung: »The king who has recently ascended (the throne))>. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en 
and most foil, comm.: »The leoently (ascended =) deceased kings i. e. Ch’eng Wang. Chi 
is a technical term for the death of a ruler, see Gl. 1294. 

2014 . Wu huai wo kao tsu kua ming 9, 

Kua ming 10 does not mean, with PK’ung, 11 »(rarely existing =) remarkable 
orders (teaching)^, but kua 'single-standing, alone, unique’ refers to the sovereign, who 
is one, as opposed to the people, the many (kua j e n )>the single-standing mam) see 
Gl. 812; thus: *the sovereign mandate ». Yii Sing-wu would change huai 12 into 13 (the 
orig. graph having been simply 14) and says that w u i5 is j>a particles not to be translated. 
Thus: »think of our great ancestor’s . . .» etc. This is surely no improvement. 

2015 . P’ei p’ing fu pu wu kiu 16, 

A. PK’ung: »They were great (in their principles), and just and fine (in their govern- 
ment), they were not keen on (people’s) faults*. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: *They were grandly 
just and f u enriched (the people)*. — C. Kiang Sheng *They were grandly just and 
enriching (so that the people) did not go in for crimes*. — D. Sun Sing-yen: f u 17 (^piug) 
is loan char for 18 {*Nidg)^ and w u stands for mao 20^ p’ing 21 meaning 22: 
*(Their principles) were great and perfected, and they did not expose themselves to faults*. 
(Yii Sing-wu in the same way takes nearly every char, as a loan char, for something else; 
too long to be repeated here). — E. Yii Yiie repeats p’ing 2i = 22, and says that 
f u 17 stands for f u 23: *They grandly achieved their happy (actions) and were not 
bent on (committing) faults*. But p’ing 21 means 22 in the sense of ’to pacify, achieve 
peace’, but certainly not ’to achieve, to carry out’ generally. — P. Sun Yi-jang: 19 *m\vjg / 
miu / w u is loan char, for 24 *miu / miu / w u ’to maltreat’. This is not quite correct, 
see in detail Gl. 413. In fact 19 stands for 25 *miug / m%u / w u ’to maltreat’, which is 
synonymous with 24; Mao Kung Ting inscr. 26 corresponds to Shu: K’ang kao 27, Thus 
here: »They grandly tranquillized and enriched (the people) and they did not maltreat or 
incriminate (them) *. — 0. Chang Ping-lin: p’ei 28 should be read p u 29\ p’ing 
21 = 22, f u 17 = 23 and wu 19 after Shuowen means 30: *They did not (seek to) 
achieve happiness, and hence they did not w u run to k i u calamit}^*. A comical attempt. 
— F is incomparably superior to the rest. 

2016 . Chi chi ts’i sin yung chao ming yii t’ien hia 31, 

A. Ma Jung punctuated after ts’i, but we do not know how he imderstood the line 
for the rest. Since Erya says ts’i 32 = 33 ’(equal =) just’, Kiang Sheng follows up 
Ma thus: *They brough about the 34 highest ts’i justness, and through their sincerity 
became illustrious in the world*. — B. PK’ung punctuates after sin: *They brought 
about to (practise) the most highly just and reliable (principles) . . .*. — C. Ts’ai punc- 
tuates after chi 34: *They effected their utmost, and (adjusted =) brought to perfection 
their sincerity . . .*. — D. Sun Sing-yen again follows Ma’s interpunctation, but since 
Erya has an entry chi 35 = 36, he interprets: »They (halted =) rested in a perfect 
justness . . .*. — E. Another interpr. It should be remembered that the preceding line 

nSiLsi.^ sy, 

^ /o. 

^ ^ A'F 3#.^ ^ 3 «. £ 
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described their attitude towards the people, and this hne is the conclusion, telling of the 
result: »They caused them to come to a (uniform ^ ) universal fidelity, and they became illustrious 
in the world ». 

2017 . Yung tuan ming yii Shang ti 37. 

A. PK’ung: »Thus they (received) a (straight, upright =) correct mandate from God 
on High)>. Thus the essential word, sc. the verb of the clause, has to be supplied. — B. 
Kiang Sheng tries to ameliorate this by taking tuan as a verb: »Thus they made straight 
their mandate from God on High)>, whatever that may mean. — C. Yii Yiie: tuan 38 
often means 39 ’beginning, to begin’, as in Meng: Kung-sun Ch’ou 40 »that is the first 
beginning of goodness)). Our line then means: »Thus they began their mandate from Gk>d 
on High». 

2018 . Huang t’ien yung hiin kiie tao 41. 

A. PK’ung: hiin 42 = shun 43: ))August Heaven (agreed with =) approved of 
their principles)). It is true that h ii n 42 ’to teach’ can sometimes mean shun 43^ 
properly: ’to be taught, to become docile, comphant’, but that is not applicable here: 
Heaven was not »docile» in regard to the principles of Wen and Wu. — B. Yii Sing-wu: 
»Augu8t Heaven therefore (taught = ) announced its way ». 

2019 . Suei er sien kung chi ch’en fu yii sien wang 44. 

A. PK’ung, as expounded by K’ung Ying-ta: »(Find peace in =) be satisfied with 
the former princes’ serving the former kings» (sc. and imitate it). — B. Lin Chi-k’i: 
»(Tranquillize = ) appease those your former princes who served the former kings », sc. by being 
equally loyal as they. — C. Sun Sing-yen: suei is a fault for j u e i 46, which in 
Erya is defined as = 47 ’to continue’: »Continue your former princes’ serving the former 
kings)). This would be the best solution, but unfortunately there are no ex. of j u e i 
meaning ’to continue’. J u e i means ’tassel, free-hanging end of a band’ and that is 
why Erya defines it as a k i 47 ’continuation’. — B takes suei in its normal and com- 
monest sense: ’to tranquillize, to give peace to, to soothe, to comfort’. Suei in the 
sense of A is an extension of meaning that is very forced. 

Yung feng sii kiie jo see Gl. 2012. 


Lti hing. 

2020 . Wei Lii ming wang hiang kuo po nien...4(^. 

Lii 49 was *glip / liwo / 1 ii. The prince in question is also often called the prince of Fu 
50 (*piwo I piu / f u) and our chapter Lii hing 51 (so quoted in Mo-tsi: passim) is quoted 
Fu hing 52 in Li ki (passim). It is not very probable that these are two modes of writing 
one and the same name (*6 Z|mx)?). Many Ts’ing scholars believe that of the names Fu 
and Lii the one was that of the city and the other that of the princely family. Ch’en K’iao- 
tsung propounds that Lu was the family name, referring to Kyii: Chou yii, hia: )>He was 
given the clan-name Kiang, 53 and his family name was lord of Lii»; but here again Wei 
Chao soberly points oiit that y u L ii »lord of Lii)) means that the name of the state Lii 
was used as family name. Other commentators argue that Lii was the name of the fief 
in early Chou time but that it was changed into Fu in Siian Wang’s time (see Chavannes 
MH. I, p. 259); this, however, is a mere construction based on Ode 259, mentioning the 
state of Fu, an ode which is generally ascribed to Siian Wang: since we have Fu and not 
Lii here (the comm, argue), the name must have been changed from Lii into Fu not later 
than Siian Wang’s time(!). All this is scholastics. We can know no more than that the 
two names are synonymous. 

A. Si-ma Ts’ien evidently punctuated after wang, for he paraphrases 54. His formu- 
lation shows that he took ming 55 in its sense of ’to instruct’. Thus: ))Lii instructed 
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the king; (the latter) had enjoyed the realm a hundred years^. Ming is common in this 
sense, and it is not excluded that the term could be used about a trusted adviser )>instruct- 
ing)> his sovereign (cf. Meng: T’eng Wen kung, shang 66 )>Jan Yu brought back the instruct- 
ion*) sc. from Mencius to the prince). — B. Cheng Hiian and PK’img: )>The (prince of) 
Lii got a charge; the king had enjoyed the throne . . .*>. Both add that the prince was 
nominated as one of the highest dignitaries; for this there is no text support, it is merely 
a conclusion from the context here. It is better to take L ii m i n g as a subordinate 
clause: »When (the prince of) Lii got his charge, the king had enjoyed the state a hundred years*. 
— C. Ts’ai Ch’en: The three words wei Lii ming ))asto the charge of Lii*) 
are an introductory phrase serving to indicate that the following is a speech of Lii’s, who 
in his turn says: »the king has said . . .». There is really nothing in the text itself in favour 
of this forced construction. 

2021. Wang hiang kuo po nien 67. 

A. Wang Ch’ung (Lun heng: K’i shou) interprets as the line stands: *The king had 
enjoyed the state a hundred years*. Wang adds that he was 34 years of age when he ascended 
the throne, thus dying at 134. The *)100 years» exclude his years before ascending the 
throne. In a legend theme there is nothing remarkable in this. — B. Si-ma Ts’ien (Chou 
pen ki): the king was 50 when he came on the throne, and held it 55 years, thus dying at 
more 100 years. Lietsi: Chou Mu Wang says that ))he could exhaust the joys of his life- 
time and died after 100 years». According to these latter authors the »100 years*) include 
the years before ascending the throne, and we have to translate: »The king, having enjoyed 
the throne, was 100 years old*), which is rather forced. — There are par. in Shu: Wu yi 
which clearly confirm A: 68 *)Thus Tsu Kia’s enjoying the state was 33 years*) etc. 

Mao huang tu tso hing see Gl. 1506. Yi k’i si fang see Gl. 1962. 

2022. Jo ku yu hiin 69. 

A. Wang Su, foil, by PK’ung: *>Agreeing with the ancient (principles) there are teach- 
ings». — B. Legge: *)According to the teachings of ancient times*). — C. Wang Sien-k’ien: 
j o is merely the initial particle. For Shu parallels see Gl. 1207, 1611. Thus: ^(Anciently =) 
from ancient times we have the teaching ». 

Wang pu k’ou tsei ch’i yi kien kiu see Gl. 1914. 

2023. To jang kiao k’ien 60. 

A. PK’ung paraphrases the last two words kiao k’ien thus: 61, evidently basing 
himself on Erya k’ien d2=ku 63 ’solid, safe, steady’. PK’ung probably meant: 
*)They snatched and robbed, kiao simulating k’ien a safe possession*) (sc. through 
royal backing). Meng K’ang (Han shu: Wu ti pen ki) in comm, on an edict of 117 B. C., 
which uses the phr. kiao k’ien (var. 64), explains: »They snatched and robbed, 
kiao and forged (royal orders) and k’ien safeguarded (themselves by bribes)*). — 
B. Cheng Hiian: kiao k’ien means 66 ’to molest’. He does not explain how these 
words could have that sense. Similarly Wei Chao says that k’ien 62 means ’to take 
by force, to plunder’, without corroborative evidence. — C. Ts’ai Ch’en: k’ien means 
’to kill’, a well-attested meaning (Shi, Tso, see Gl. 1024). Thus: »Snatcher8 and plunderers 
and forgers and kiUers*. 


3C.jk f' Jl ^ 3S.i^ n iti ^> 0 ^ <.3^ ^ ^ ^ 
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2204. Miao min fu yung ling 66. 

A. This is PK’ung’s version. »The Miao people did not use goodness*. — B. Li: Tsi 
yi quotes 67 »The Miao people did not (use =) obey the orders (of the sovereign)*. This 
makes poor sense in the context and probably m i n g is a corruption of ling 69, 
which like ling 70 can mean ’good’. — C. Mo: Shang t’ung, chung quotes 71. Several 
Ts’ing scholars have proposed that since ling 69 could rime in the -n class (in the Shi 
it must have been read alternatively *lihig and this explains why a lien 72 

could be used as loan char, for 69. That, however, is a poor explanation, since 72 was 
*glian / lien /lien, and a *glian for *lihi is not convincing. Lien means inter alia ’to 
train, to improve by training’, and the idea of the C text is obviously: *The Miao people 
did not use an improving training * (but severe punishments). Cf. Li: Yiie ling 73 »to select 
and train the excellent men*. This is perfectly in accord with the constantly recurring 
theme that you should first instruct 74 the people, and only afterwards, if they are still 
recalcitrant, punish them. — The two versions, A and C, are not reconcilable. C is the 
oldest attested and good in the context. 

2025. Chi yi hing 75. 

A. This is PK’ung’s version: *They restrained by means of punishments*. — B. Mo: Shang 
t’ung, chung quotes c h e t s e hing 76. Che here makes no sense and obviously 77 
(*iiat) is loan char, for 78 (Hiad). Cf. Lun: Yen Yuan 79, in the Lu Lun version 80. 
Thus: *In order to restrain they punished*, which comes to practically the same as A. 
2028. Shi yin w e i y i (e r, recte:) wa cho k’ing 81. 

A. Shuowen has for cho 82 the variant c h o (both Huk) ’to castrate’, and quotes 
vf du 84 inst. of the e r 85 oi the orthodox text and inverts the order: w a y i 86. Wang 
Yin-chi has shown that er is merely a corruption, see Gl. 1640, and our Gl. 1063 
should be corrected in consequence. Thus our A version means: »They started excessively 
to practise the cutting-off of the nose, the cutting off of the legs, the castration, the black-branding. » — 

B. K’lmg Ying-ta (in comm, on Yao tien) tells us that the Ou-yang and Hia-hou 
schools read thus: shi yin wei pin kung yi ko t’ou shu k’ing 87. 
Pin 88 means ’knee* and here ’to cut the legs at the knees’, thus corresponding to the 
w a 84 oi the A text. And kung 89 obviously corresponds to the c h o ’castration’ 
of A. But for the rest the line has several moot points. Wang Ming-sheng reads k o 
t ’ o u together: ’to cut the head’ and proposes that 91 *Mwag / Hwo /shu stands for 
91 ijo I t^iwo / chu; shu k’ing 92 thus meaning ’branding with infusion of a 
decoct’, an obviously impossible interpr. Wang Yin-chi would invert the order of y i 
ko 93 into k o y i 94, so that k u n g - k o 95 ’castration’ becomes a binome. This is 
tempting, but in early Han time the word sequence was already pin kung yi, for 
Shang shu ta chuan expounds that such-and-such criminals should be punished by p i n 
88, the next by kung 89 and the next by y i 96. Further Wang proposes that t’ou 
shu k’ing 97 should be corrected into cho lu k’ing 98, wMch would mean 
branding on the face. A wild speculation. If we take the words of our (Kin- wen) B text 
here as they stand, we obtain: *They started excessively to practise pin 88 cutting of 
the (knees =) legs, kung the castration, yi-ko 93 the nose- cutting, t’ou shu 
k’ing 97 and the head’s several brandings*. This comes to exactly the same as the A 
(Ku-wen) text, only that it is more clumsily formulated. A is stylistically superior. 

2027. Wang ch’a yu ts’i 99. 

A. PK’ung: *They made no distinctions in regard to (such who) had (something to 
—) ^ legitimate defense*. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »They made no distinctions in regard to 
the pleading* (sc. of the accused, whether it was straight or not). — C. Sun Sing-yen: 
*They had no gradations, and they had no (proper) pleadings*. The word w a n g would 
then belong to both members: wang ch’a — wang yu ts’I, which is unlikely. 
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— D. T s * i 100 ’words, speech’ has many applications. Yu t s ’ i ’to have words (about 
one)’ can mean »to be notorious^ (either ’to be famous’ or ’to be ill-famed’), see Gl. 1804. 
It can also, with A above, mean ’to have (pleading =) an excuse’ (as such we have it 
later in our chapter: 1 )>The Miao people had no [pleading =] excuses). But again it 
sometimes means »to have indictments against^ somebody (in our present chapter: 2 
♦they had indictments against Miao») or ♦to have indictments against one^, to be indicted, 
accused, as in To shi: 3 ♦There were none that had not indictments (against them) for 
punishments. It is this last meaning which should be applied here as well: »They made no 
distinctioxis in regard to those who (had indictments = ) were indicted », which naturally connects 
with the preceding line: sail alike were chastiseds. In fact, interpr. A is in itself 
quite plausible. But that our interpr. D should be preferred is due to a strict par. later 
in our chapter, said of these same Miao: fei ch’a yii yii chi li 4 sThey made no exa- 
mination as to those assigned (for punishment) in criminal casess (see Gl. 1907). This is 
practically a repetition of our present accusation fei ch’a yii ts’i against the Miao, 
and the par. is conclusive. 

Min hing sii tsien see Gl. 1469. 

2028 . Min min fen fen 5 . 

A. PK’ung does not explain the words. K’ung Ying-ta defines mind (*midn) as = 
7 ’to imitate each other’ and the phr. min fen = d’to practise making disorder’. 
No text support. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en defines m i n d as = 9 ’darkened, confused’, thus: 
»Conhised and disorderly ». This has been well confirmed by Wang Yin-chi and others, 
with good par., see Gl. 965 and 1648. — C. Han shu: Sii chuan reads mien mien fen 
fen id, and so does Lun heng: Han wen. Yi Chou shu: Chai kung reads 11, The three 
fen are evidently Han-time variants (the orig. Chou graph having had no radical). 
Mien (*mian) again is a stem alternation with *mj^n in the binome *midn-p"iwm 
(*mian-p*iw9n). Such an alternation -idw.-yin is not unknown, see Gl. 741 with examples. 

2029 . Wang chung yii sin 12, 

A. K’ung Ying-ta paraphrases: 13 ♦They had no correct observance of good faiths. 
Ts’ai Ch’en’s paraphrases: 14 »They no longer with good faith were together^, which is 
not reconcilable with the Shu text. — B. Ch’en King: »They had no (interior =) inner 
feelings in their good faith ». This is confirmed by Tso: Yin 3, where a moralizer says: 15 
♦If the good faith does not come from the (interior =) inner feelings, hostages are of no 
use^. — C. Yii Yiie: yii 16 = yue 17, and this again is = 18 ’together with, and’, 
hence y ii Id can mean ’and’. In this wild speculation Yii follows Wang Yin-chi. He 
adds: chung id is short for 20, Thus: ♦They had no loyalty and good faiths. In fact, 
y ii id never means ’and’. — B is best supported. 

2030 . Yi fu tsu meng 21, 

A. PK’ung: »They (overthrew =) violated their oaths and covenants*. Fu 22 ’to over- 


^'^£5. ^ vxM -kM 0'J ^‘J 77. 

^ 9 . ^ Jibk 9 . ^ ^ ^ 
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throw’ is common. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: fu = 23: )>They (only) repeated their oaths and 
covenants)). This is certainly no improvement. 

2031. Niie wei shu lu 24. 

PK’ung punctuates after wei, and carries shu 1 u to the following: ))They tyran- 
nized and overawed; and all the victims . . .» (declared their innocence). This is rhyth- 
mically bad; the four- word group constitutes a unity; s h u 25 here is similar in function 
to the c h u of classical texts, and the line equals niie wei chu lu 26 »A11 those 
punished with a tyrannical severity ». Observe that n ii e wei ))tyrannical severity)) here 
stands in contrast to the phr. t e wei 27 ))virtuous severity)) fiuther on in our chapter. 
Fang kao wu ku yii shang see Gl. 1234. 

2032. Wang yu hing hiang te hing fa wen wei sing 28. 

A. PK’ung punctuates after hiang: ))There was no fragrance (sc. in their actions); 
their t e hing (allegedly) righteous punishments spread out their smell, and it was 
rank)). — B. Ts’ai Ch’en punctuates after t e : »There was no fragrant virtue, the smell 
sent out by the pnnishments was rank ». — C. Kiang Sheng, to whom it is an axiom that he 
should reject Ts’ai wherever possible, takes t e 29 = 30 ’to arise’ (criticized in Gl. 1342, 
1477): ))There was no fragrance arising)). — B is simple and satisfactory and takes all the 
words in their ordinary sense. It may seem unnatural to have a bisyllabic epithet to 
te: hing-hiang te, but this is due to the rhythm: wang yu hing hiang te 

— hing fa wen wei sing. 

2033. Pao niie yi wei 31. 

This follows upon: ))The august sovereign felt grief and pity for the innocence of the 
punished onesD. 

A. Wang Ch’ung (Lun heng: K’ien kao) quotes: pao niie yung wei 32 and from 
the context it is clear that he understood: ))He requited the tyranny with (his) severity. 
So also PK’ung explained the Une, followed by most later comm. But this overlooks 
that in the preceding line we had the phr. n ii e wei 33 ))tyrannical severity)), the two 
words belonging together and referring to the wicked Miao: they cannot very well here 
be separated, n ii e referring to the Miao and wei to the requiting sovereign. — B. 
Sun Sing-yen has felt this, and tries to put another sense into Wang Ch’ung’s (and our 
orthodox) line: ))The sovereign felt grief and pity for the innocence of the punished ones, 
(he hated) their (sc. the Miao’s) requiting tyranny with severity^. Sun has then to supply 
a ))he hated)) which is not in the text. — C. Kiang Sheng carries the first two words pao 
n ii e to the preceding: ))He pitied the victims* not requiting the oppressors according to 
their crimes)), and y i wei to the following. Very forced. — D. Another interpr.: »He 
requited those who tyrannized with their severity*, which suits both Wang Ch’ung’s version 
and the orthodox one. 

2034. Wu shi yii hia 34. 

A. PK’ung paraphrases: 35 ))They had no hereditary (positions) in their inferior state)). 

— B. Kiang Sheng says that hia means hia t ’ u »the earth (here) below)). — C. 
Sie Ki-siian (Sung time): »They had no generations below*, i. e. *There were no descendants of 
them*. Convincingly plausible. 

Nai ming Ch’ung Li etc. see Gl. 1727 and 1803 and a full discussion in BMFEA 
18, p. 234—36. 

2035. K’iin hou chi tai tsai hia ming ming fei ch’ang 36. 

A. PK’ung: ))A11 the feudal princes, even to those in inferior (states), made bright the 
bright (principles) and f e i supported ch’ang the regular laws». — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: 
))A11 the feudal princes and their subordinate (ministers) were very (bright =) pure-minded 
and supported the regular laws». This is grammatically inadmissible, since it simply 
skips the chi 37 before tai. — C. Mo-tsi: Shang hien, chung, quotes: k ’ ii n hou 
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chi si tsai hia ming ming pu ch’ang 38, Kiang Sheng follows this and 
interprets: »(The people said:) That is what the feudal princes expose here below (sc. 
about the crimes of Miao); (the king) ming ming clearly investigated the irregulari- 
ties)). Sun Yi-jang, on the other hand, thinks that s i should be 1 i 40: ))(The Miao) 
are subjoined to the feudal lords)>. An arbitrary emendation. — D. Sun Sing-yen returns 
to the orthodox text version, and quotes Erya: t a i 41 = 42 'to stop, hinder’. He 
connects with the preceding: ». . . when the feudal princes stopped (the litigations); those 
below could distinguish the illustrious and support the regular laws». But Erya does not 
say that t a i means n g o 42\ it says that n g o 42 'to stop’ can mean t a i 
’to come to’, thus properly ’to stop at, to pull up at’, which is not applicable here. 
— E. Another interpr. F e i 43 stands for 44 ’not’, as frequently in the Shu (see 
Gl. 1609), and is correctly interpreted as = p u by Mo-tsi. F e i c h ’ a n g 
means precisely the same as f e i y i 46 ’irregular (practises)’ later in our chapter, 
see Gl. 1767. For tsai hia 47 cf. Yao tien 48 ))There is an unmarried man 
(below =) in a humble positiom. Here it means »those (below =) in low positions*. 
K ’ ii n h o u 49 )>all the feudatories* makes poor sense in this context: the whole 
passage, both before and after this line, describes the king’s action against Miao. In the 
preceding line, as well as in the next-following, the king is called h u a n g t i »the 
august sovereign*. Here he is called k ii n h o u 48 *the sovereign ruler*. The Han 
scholars believed that k ii n 49 served as short-form for k ’ ii n 50 (without radical, 
Chou fashion) and so they erroneously added the radical 123, undoubtedly because the 
phr. k ’ ii n h o u is common in earlier Shu chapters. But our phr. k ii n h o u 48 iq 
quite analogous to the huang hou 51 »the august ruler* in Ku ming. An indirect 
proof of k ii n 49 ba the correct reading is furnished by Lu Te-ming. In Shiwen he says 
about the phr. huang ti 52 m the first line: »k ii n ti 53 should be huang t i*. 
This shows that Lu had seen some version with a k ii n 49 in this passage, but he has 
mixed it up: the k ii n should be in the phr. k ii n hou 48^ not in a k ii n t i as variant 
for h u a n g - 1 i. Thus our line kiin hou chi tai tsai hia, ming ming 
f e i c h ’ a n g simply and naturally means: »Wlien the sovereign mler reached to those 
(below = ) in low positions, he clearly elucidated the irregular practices (sc. of punishments) », which 
tallies well with the following: *even widowers were not prevented from speaking*. 

2036. Hu ang ti ts’ing wen hia min 54. 

A. PK’ung renders ts’ing ’clear’ by 55 ’in detail’, thus: »The angnst sovereign 
clearly inquired from the lower peoples which was already the interpr. of Ma Jung. — B. 
Ts’ai Ch’en: *The august sovereign with a pure mind (i. e. unprejudiced) inquired . . .*. — 
C. Yii Sing-wu: ts’ing wen Jdis equal to 57: *The august sovereign quietly listened* 
(Yii then reads hia min together with the following: *The lower people and the 
widowers and widows [58 *zi9g = 59 *di^k\ were tired of Miao*, an exceedingly unlikely 
interpr.). — No reason whatever for abandoning the earliest interpr. (A). 

Kuan kua yu ts’i yii Miao .see Gl. 1804. Te wei wei wei etc. see GL 
1310. 

S: J/. fSjS- JtM e f T T' m xt ^ T' ^ 
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2037 . Sii kung yii min 60, 

A. PK’ung has no explicit gloss. K’ung Ying-ta paraphrases: 61 »to be (amdoas =) 
zealous about doing meritorious work for the people ». S ii frequently has this sense of ’to be 
anxious, zealous about, anxiously to attend to* not only in the Shu but 'passim in the 
classics. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en would bring out a meaning *to pity, compassionate’ in s ii 
(likewise common), and for this purpose he paraphrases: 63 )>to effect the meritorious 
work of pitying the peoples, thus trying to make s li govern m i n, a curious trick which, 
of course, is unreconcilable with the Shu formulation. No better is Kiang Sheng’s para- 
phrase: 63 h »to (do to the utmost) a pitying work towards the peoples, in which he has to 
supply a verb t s i n, as fundamental word in the construction, wMch is not in the text. 
C. Yii Yiie: Shuowen says s ii can mean 64, and s h o u 64 can mean ’to gather 
together’ in the sense of ’to bring to an end’. Thus here: »To bring to an end (achieve) 
their work for the people*. But s ii most decidedly has no such meaning. Indeed 
s h o u 64 is merely a graphical corruption in the Shuowen of k i u 65, see Gl. 2012. 

2038 . Che min wei hing 66. 

A. PK’ung: c h e 67 'to break off’ = t u a n 68 ’to break off, to decide*, thus: *He 
made (judicial) decisions about the people according to the laws*. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: 
*He broke the people’s (perversities) by the punishments*. But wei 69 can certainly 
not mean y i 70, — C. Mo: Shang hien, hia quotes 71 and since Ma Jung says c h e 67 = 
72, he has considered c h e 67 'to break’ as merely a short-form for c h e 73 ’wise*. Kiang 
Sheng and Sun Sing-yen then interpret: *He (made wise) instructed the people (and only 
then) there were the punishments*. — D. Wang Yin-chi: c h e 67 and c h e 73 

(Hjai) are both loan char, for chi 74 (tiad), thus: »For restraining the people there were 
the penal laws*. Indeed T’ao Ts’ien 75 (early 5th c.) has the reading 76. Cf. Lun: Yen 
Yuan 77, in the Lu version of Lun 78\ further, we had earlier, in our chapter here, chi 
y i hing 79 *they restrained by means of punishments*, which Mo: Shang t’ung, chung 
quotes che tse hing 80 (see GL 2025). This all goes to show that the characters 
c h e 67 and chi 74 could be used for each other; this is decisive, the D meaning of 
the phrase being also by far the best. 

2039 . Chu ming shan ch’uan 81. 

A. PK’ung: »He presided over the naming oi mountains and rivers*. Wang Fu (Ts’ien fu 
lun: Wu te chi) reads 82', but ming 83 often has the same sense of ’to name, give 
name to’ (Tso passim). — B. Kiang Sheng: chu 84 means ’the presiding Spirit’ (of a 
mountain), here taken as verb: *He instituted presiding Spirits for and gave name to 
mountains and rivers*. Somewhat far-fetched. — C. Couvreur: *He presided over the 
famous mountain and rivers*. Poor rhythm. — A is not so inane as it might appear: 
Yii had the task of surveying a wide area and estabhshing an official record of it for 
government purposes. The *naming», instituting authoritative denominations for all 
parts of the realm, was an important side of this task. 

2040 . Nung chi kia ku 85. 

A. PK’ung paraphrases: 86 *In the cultivated (acres) to produce the fine grains*, thus 
taking nung as an adverb (locative). — B. Just as in Hung fan (see Gl. 1523), Cheng 
Hiian took nung <57 to be a short-form for 88 ’thick, ample’, so that Ts’ai Shen here 
says that nung means^ 89 ’amply’; and just as there nung was in fact used in 
the sense of (to toil, toiUngly =) ’energetically’, so many Ts’ing scholars take it so 
here: *He energetically planted ....*. — C. Since nung fundamentally means ’agri- 
culture, to cultivate’ and the next words are chi kia k u ’plant the fine grains’, it 
would be strange indeed if nung did not have its primary meaning. Nung-chi 
in fact must be a binome: (to cultivate-plant =) ’to cultivate’, thus: »He cultivated the 
fine grains*. 
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2041 . Wei yin yii min 90, 

A. This is the PK’ung version: vThere was ampleness lor the people ». — B. Mo: Shang 
hien, shang reads wei kia yii min 91, — a, Kiang Sheng explains this as kia 93 — 
92: »It (the meritorious work) reached to the (lower) people#. — /S. Sun Sing-yen, 
more fully expounded by Yii Yiie: since k i a 55 often is synonymous with k o 94 ui the 
sense of ’to arrive’, and since the char, k o on the other hand also could mean 95 ’to 
correct’, k i a should also have a meaning 95 ’to correct’ (an amusing paralogism): #It 
corrected the people#. — y. Sun Yi-jang: kia 55 is a loan char, for 96 (both I ka I 
kia), as often in the Odes, thus: «There was (greatness =) ampleness for the people*. — 
Since 57 and 55 are graphically similar, it seems probable that either yin is a fault 
for kia or vice versa; impossible to decide between them. With interpr. B y the meaning 
will, in any case, be exactly the same. 

2042 . Shi chi po sing yii hing chi chung 55. 

P o sing 100 does not mean ’the people’, but ’the noble families, the gentry’ (see 
Gl. 1212), here especially those in service, which PK’ung rightly brings out by para- 
phrasing: 1, 

A. PK’ung: s h i ’judge’ refers to Kao Yao (as said to him in Yao tien: 2 #You shall 
be judge#). PK’ung does not gloss yii hing chi chung, thus taking it in its ordinary 
sense: #The judge (Kao Yao) restrained the (gentry =) officials in the midst of the punish- 
ments#. — B. Liang T’ung (early 1st c. A. D.) in Hou Han shu: Liang T’ung chuan quotes: 
yiian chi po sing yii hing chi chung 5 >»Then he (trimmed = ) trained the 
gentry (i. e. officials) in the justness of the punishments*. — Wang Ming-sheng believes that 
s h i 4 is a deliberate emendation made by PK’ung. The 3 great dignitaries: Po Yi, Yii, 
Hou Tsi, have just been mentioned but not their compeer Kao Yao. Since he according 
to Yao tien was s h i #judge#, he should figure here in connection with the punishments; 
hence PK’ung replaced the yiian 5 by shi 4, This explanation is quite plausible. In 
any case, version B is attested several centuries earlier than version A and should be 
followed. 

Shuai yi yii min fei yi see Gl. 1767. 

2043 . Tien yii fei ki yii wei ki yii fu 6, For tien see Gl. 1787. 

A. PK’ung, as further expounded by K’ung Ying-ta: #The directors of criminal cases 
did not (stop in regard to =) refrain from severity, but they (stopped in regard to =) 
refrained from (riches =) bribes#. He defines ki 7 as = 5. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: ki 
7 = 5 ’to exhaust’: #The directors of criminal cases, not (only) exhausted (sc. the full 
severity of the laws) in regard to w e i the powerful (people), they exhausted (it) in regard 
to the rich#. An absurd idea that iei 10 could mean #not only#. — C. Wang Yin-chi and 
Sun Sing-yen: fu 11 means iu 12 ’happiness’: *The directors of criminal cases did not 
end by (applying) severity, they ended by (creating) happiness*. — D. Yii Sing-wu thinks 
that f u ii stands for 13 *b'iuk ’to submit, repress’, which is very unlikely. — The 

phr. is very obscure; C seems the least impossible. 
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2044 . Wang yu tse yen tsai shen 14, 

Li: Piao ki quotes this, having k u n g 15 inst. of shen 16. 

A. Cheng Hiian (in comm, on Li) paraphrases 17 )>There were no such words which 
had to be chosen applied to their persons)>, i. e. no reticence was necessary when speaking 
of them, they were irreproachable. PK’ung follows this. — B. Hia Chuan (Sung time): 
»They had no chosen words in regard to their persons)>, they could speak openly of all 
their doings, having no need to choose their words (no need of reticence); as Legge freely 
paraphrases it: »They had no occasion to make choice of words in reference to their con- 
duct)>. — C. The Hiao king (paragr. 4) alludes to our Shu line, saying 18: )>What was not 
lawful they did not speak, what was not the proper way they did not act, their mouths 
had no tse words, their (bodies =) persons had no tse actions^. Here it is quite 
clear that tse cannot mean ’to choose’; some Han scholars already recognized that the 
word had a peiorative meaning. Yang Hiung (Fa yen: Wu tsi) alludes to it: 19 )>The noble 
man, his speaking has nothing t s e, his hearing has nothing licentious^. Tse here 
balances yin 20 ’licentious, immoral’. Wang Yin-chi, pointing out all this, therefore 
proposes that both here in Shu and in Hiao king the char. 21 is a loan char, for 22y such 
as we have it in Hung fan 23 »by which the proper norms are destroyed^. 22 is here read 
*tdg I tuo / 1 u, see Gl. 1704. In other words, the original graph in our Shu line has been 
24 without radical (Chou fashion) and the transcribing Han scholars have wrongly enlarged 
it into 21 instead of into 22. T u is also written 25, in Shuowen defined as = 2d ’destroy, 
ruin’. Thus the Hiao king passage means: »Their mouths had no ruinous words, their 
persons had no ruinous actions», and our Shu line: »There were no minons words (in =) 
coming from their persons ». — Wang is evidently right. 

2046 . Tsi tso yii a n m i n g 27. 

A. Cheng Hiian and PK’ung: »For themselves they created great charges ». — B. Ch’en King 
28 (Sung time): )>They (the judges) themselves made the great gift of life», i. e. decided 
whether an accused person should live or die. (Legge follows this, paraphrasing: »From 
them was the determination of so great a matter as the lives of men)>). — No reason 
whatever to abandon the ancient interpr. 

2046 . P’ei hiang tsai hia 29. 

A. PK’ung paraphrases: 30. Since PK’ung in the spurious chapter Hien yu yi te, phr. 
31 defines hiang 52 as = 55, it is evident that he meant the same here, p’ei hiang 
being = 34, and PK’ung understands: ^corresponding (to Heaven’s intentions) they 
were below it (sc. on the earth)». But for hiang in this sense there are no early text 
par. — B. »Aa counterparts (to Heaven), they enjoyed them (sc. the charges) here below ». For 
full documentation of p’ei in this sense see Gl. 825. 

2047 . Po Yi po hing chi ti 55. 

Li: Tsi yi, quoting this line, has a p u 55 before t i, which, however, must be a mere 
error. 

A. PK’ung: t i 37 = 38. More precisely, t i means ’to advance, to proceed’ (see 
Gl. 1337) and hence, as a noun, ’the walk, the conduct’, as in Kiin Shi 39 »I cannot have 
a correct (walk =) conduct» (see Gl. 1866). Thus here: »Po Yis’ (walk =) conduct in 
distributing the punishments ». — B. Ts’ai Ch’en takes ti in its common meaning of 
’(to cause to advance =) ’to lead, to guide’: »Po Yi’s guiding (the people) by distributing 
punishments^. — C. Legge, who translates: ^Spreading among the people his lessons to 
avert punishments», seems to have referred p o 40 to t i; more literally: »Po Yi’s sprea- 
ding (punishment-guidance =) guidance regarding punishments^. — The ancient interpr. 
(A) is simple and well supported. 

Fei ch’a yii yii chi li see Gl. 1907. 
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2048. Wei shi shu wei to huo tuan chi wu hing 41. 

A. PK*ung construes the first six words as a finite clause: »Tho8e many terrorizers 
snatched (people’s )goods, and they decided and applied the five punishments#. — B. 
Ts’ai Ch’en in a curious way inverts the order of to huo; he paraphrases: 42 ’by bribes 
(snatch, take away =) suspend the law’: #Those many awe-inspiring ones, and those who 
by bribes suspended (the law), decided Even a h u o t o could hardly be explained 

in that way; still less, of course, our to huo. — C. Kiang Sheng: »ThoBe many overawing 
and (goods-snatching =) bribe-taking ones decided and applied the live pnnishments ». 

Shu yu ko ming seeGl. 1489. 

2049. Kin er wang pu yu wei yiie k’in, er wang huo kie pu k’in 
43. 

A. PK’ung renders y u 44 hy y u n g 45 (criticesed in Gl. 200) and wei 46 'to comfort’ 
by an 47 thus: #Now may there be none of you who do not (use the comforting =) feel 
at ease and say: let us be zealous; may there be none of you who admonish yourselves (and 
yet) are not zealous#. — B. Shiwen records a variant text which has }i 48 inst. of y ii e 
’to say’ (they are easily confounded), and Ts’ai Ch’en adopts this, interpreting: #Now may 
there be none of you who do not y u wei for what you make your consolation (use) 
j i k’in the daily zeal; may none of you perchance have to beware of lack of zeal#. — 
C. Kiang Sheng, again reading y ii e 49, repeats PK’ung’s wei 46 = 47, explaining: 
#Now there are none of you who do not (follow tranquilhty =) take your ease, but you 
call it zeal; there are none who warn themselves about lack of zeal#. — D. Another 
interpretation: y u 44 regularly means ’to follow’ in the Shu. The reading j i 4^ is 
preferable. The idea of the whole passage is that the king tries to gain the confidence of 
the dignitaries addressed: »llow, may there be none of yon who do not follow (my) (comforting = ) 
encouragements and be daily zealous, may yon not perchance (be on yonr guard = ) be mistrusting and 
not zealous ». 

2050. T’ien ts’i yti min pei wo yi ji fei chung wei chung tsai 
j e n 50. 

A. PK’ung punctuates after wo, and his interpretation, as expounded by K’ung 
Ying-ta, is: #Heaven, in arranging for the people, makes me do it; as to (the actions) 
during one day, whether (Heaven) does not (go to the end =) keep you on (in office) or 
it keeps you on, depends on the men#. Exceedingly forced. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en punctuates 
after j i; he takes chung 51 in the sense of ’a going to the end’ = ’persistence’ which 
it had in K’ang kao: #Heaven, in arranging for the people, commands us for one day 
(i. e. we have but a short spell at our disposal); whether (the culprits) are not persistent 
or they are persistent depends on the men themselves#. — C. Kiang Sheng takes chung 
51 in the sense of 52 #the achievement of a (naturally) ended life# (for this phrase see Hung 
fan). Since a scholar Yang Si (Hou Han shu: Yang Si chuan) of the 2nd c. A. D. quotes 53 
(the punctuation as in B), with k i a 54 (Kin-wen version) inst. of p e i 55, Kiang follows 
this: »Heaven, in arranging for the people, endows us with one day (i. e. a short spell of life); 


^ ^ M t /i. i ^ ^ t, if /y. 
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whether one does not live to a (natural) end or lives to a (natural) end, depends upon the man 
(himself) ». — D. Ma Jung’s version inst. of p e i or k i a had k ’ i n 56 = 57 'to pity’: 
»Heaven, when arranging for the people, pities us with one day (in its compassion gives 
us a short spell of life)». Wang K’ai-yiin understands it differently: »Heaven, in arranging 
for the people, has pity for (the offence of) one day; whether (the culprit) should not 
(end =) die or he should die depends on mem (sc. the )Kiirectors of criminal cases»). This 
is certainly no improvement. — The text version in C and D are both of Eastern Han 
time and thus earUer attested than A. They give a very similar meaning, C being however 
somewhat more simple and natural and hence preferable. 

2051. Suei wei wu wei, suei hiu wu hiu 58. 

A. PK’ung: »Even if one intimidates you, do not be intimidated; even if one considers 
you fine, do not be fine (in your own eyes))>. We could modify this shghtly: »Even if one 
intimidates yon, do not be intimidated; even if one (considers you fine =) flatters you, do not (be 
fine =) be flattered ». — B. Ts’ai Ch’en refers the line to the apphcation of the punish- 
ments: )>Even if (I) am severe (in punishing), do not you be severe, even if I give grace, 
do not you give graces; i. e. you need not follow my lead. — C. Kiang Sheng: »Even if 
(an affair) is to be ceased, do not cease iU, thus taking hiu in the sense of 60 *to rest, 
to pause, to cease’. This seems already to have been the opinion of the author of an 
imperial edict of the year 55 B. C., who quotes: suei hiu wu hiu, adding, as an 
explanation: 61 chi shi pu tai ^attending to the affair without laziness^ (Kiang 
erroneously believes that this line belonged to the original Shu and has been skipped by 
PK’ung). Wang Yin-chi construes in the same way as Kiang, but beheves that h i u 
(= 'grace, happiness’, common) means hi 62 ’joyous, enjoy’: »Even if (an affair) is 
frightening, do not be frightened; even if it is joyful, do not be joyed)). — As an exhortation 
to judges A is certainly best: be neither influenced by intimidation nor by flattery. 

2052. Chao min lai chi 63. 

A. K’lmg Ying-ta defines lai 63 a by m e n g 64 'to receive’. Thus: »The million 
people will receive iU. Cf. Kyii: Lu yii, shang 65 »>They will truly forever enjoy and accept 
it)), on which Wei Chao: lai 63 = 64; Chuang: Jang wang: *As to riches and honours, if 
they could avoid them, 66 they absolutely did not receive (accept) them» (comm. 1 a i = 
67 ’to take’). On the other hand, Shuowen defines lai by 68 ’gain, profit’, and it is often 
defined as = li 69 ’gain, profit’, e. g. Kyii: Tsin yii 1, phr. 70 ))You receive the profit 
of it)) (common). In fact, 63 *ldd j lai / lai may be cognate to 69 (*lidd / Iji / 1 i) ’profit’. 
There is really no fundamental difference, only a matter of shade of meaning, between 
’receive, accept’ and ’to get the advantage of, to gain, to profit’; we could thus express 
the line more precisely: »The million people will receive the advantage of it». — B. Legge 
and Couvreur both take 1 a i = ’to rely on’ (common, e. g. Tso: Siang 14): ))The miUion 
people will rely on (him))). — A suits the context much better. 

2053. Kao er siang hing 71. 

A. PK’ung curiously paraphrases: 72 f>l will tell you the principles for a good use of the 
punishments)). This would necessitate to take siang, in the sense of ’good’, as a verb: 
))I will tell you (how) to make-good the punishments^. This is utterly unacceptable. The 
A version text can only mean: ))I will tell you about the auspicious punishmentsD — the 
punishments which pertain to an auspicious and successful government. And in the last 
line of our chapter, where we again have siang hing, PK’ung duly renders it by 73 
’good punishments’. Yii Yiie’s guess that siang 74 (*dziang) is a loan char, for 75 
(*diang)y thus siang hing = ch’ang hing 76 (a phr. occurring in Tso: Chuang 
14), is not convincing. — B. Cheng Hiian reads siang hing 77 and he defines siang 
78 = 79 ’to scrutinize’: »! tell you to scrutinize the punishments)). But, of course, 

siang 7<5 ’in detail, detailed’ could equally well be an epithet to hing: ))I will tell 
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you about the detailed punishments^. The s i a n g 74oi A and the 7^ of B were homopho- 
nous (*dziang) and an earlier text version probably only had 80 without radical (even 
on Han mirrors, 74 is often wr. 80), and the Han scholars have filled it out into 74 or 78 
as they understood the line. The B form 77 already occurs as an allusion to our Shu line 
in an imperial edict of 60 A. D. On the other hand, Si-ma Ts’ien (Chou pen ki. Mu Wang) 
has 81 (also in the Sung Po-na ed.). — C. Mo: Shang hien, hia quotes: kao ju sung 

h i n g 82. Tuan Yii-ts’ai proposes that sung 83 stands for k u n g 84: »I will tell 

you about the official punishments». Liu Feng-lu proposes that it stands for 85, which 
would be equal to 86: »Uberal punishments#. Wang Ming-sheng, on the other hand, believes 
that sung is a corruption of s i a n g 78. But obviously we can equally well suppose 

that s i a n g 7^ is a corruption of sung 83, and that s i a n g 74 is a further modi- 

fication of 78. There is really no reason whatever to tamper with Mo-tsi’s reading, the 
words having their ordinary meaning: »I wiU tell you about litigations and pnnishments#. 
— C is by far best in the context. The text goes on to describe the actions of the parties 
in a litigation. 

2054 . Ho to fei ki <57. 

A. PK’ung: #What shall you estimate, if not (the reach =) how far to go (sc. in the 
punishments)#. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: #What shall you estimate, if not (the reach =) whom 
you should reach#. — C. Kiang Sheng: #What counsels will you not reach to?#. This is 
excluded since it construes the clause differently from the preceding two which are 
unambiguous (88 #What shall you carefully attend to if not the punishments#). — D. 
Mo: Shang hien, hia, quoting 89, expounds this so as to show that he took k i to mean 
#to attain to Yao and Shun#, and that he understood: tWliat should you plan for, if not the 
attainment* (sc. of the highest standards). Sun Yi-jang believes that Mo meant: #How could 
you (estimate =) fear not to attain (the highest standards)#, which is excluded for the 
same reason as C. It may seem difficult to construe the clause acc. to the pattern #what 
plan for if not the attainment#, since Mo has the negation p u and not f e i; but he has 
the same in the preceding line: ho king pu hing, which can only be interpreted 
as under C above. — E. Si-ma Ts’ien (Chou pen ki) paraphrases: 91. This is because, in 
Han time, the graphs t o 92 and t s e 93 were interchangeable (see Gl. 1376) and Si-ma 
thought that 92 here had the sense of 93 *to dwell, to take a dwelling, to take a position*. 
His paraphrase probably means: #What should you dwell in, if not the proper (place)# 
(Chavannes translates: #^t quoi s’arreter, sinon ce qui est profitable#, which is curious). 
This means that he understood the Shu line more precisely: #What should you take as 
position, if not the one attaining (the proper norms)#. — P. Yii Yiie: k i is a corrup- 
tion of 94, the original form of f u 95. In Yao tien we had 96 »The five punishments have 
their applications#. Here we obtain: #(What should you be careful about, if not the punish- 
ments), what should you estimate, if not their applications#. This is very ingenious, since 
k i and f u were exceedingly similar in the small seal script (97 and 98 respectively). 
But the Mo-tsi passage would demand that the mistake and corruption of f u into k i 


7/^ ^ X 77.^7^) -K. 

siA% gi.% 83.i£:s9. gs:'^ x. ^ ^ si.'H 
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had taken place before Mo-tsi, in full Chou time, and then it is more problematic, for 
in that era the two graphs were not so similar as in the seal script (see Karlgren, Grammata 
pp. 300 and 371, or, more fully. Sun Hai-po, Ku wen sheng hi). — It seems safest, there- 
fore, to accept the oldest interpr. attainable (D). 

2055 . Liang ts’ao kii pei 99, 

A. PK’ung (following Cheng Hiian on Chouli) defines ts’ao 100 = 1 * to arrive’ 

here ’appear in court’ (Shiwen *ts'6g / ts'du / 1 s ’ a o), and Rung Ying-ta expounds 
it as a finite verb: »Wlien both (parties) have appeared fully prepared (sc. with testimonies) ». 
Cf. Chouli: Ta si k’ou: 2 »By the appearance of both (parties), he (tries to) stop the people’s 
litigations)). — B. Sii Kuang (comm, on Shi ki: Chou pen ki) records the variant Hang 
tsao 3; tsao (*ts6g) properly means ’to meet’ and could, of course, be construed as a 
finite verb: ’to meet’ = ’to put in an appearance’, as in A. But it is more likely that it 
is just a graphical variant of Hang ts’ao 4, this 5 (*dz"6g / dz'du / 1 s ’ a o) meaning 
precisely ’a pair, two parties’, see fully Gl. 903, with text ex. Thus our Shu line: )>liang 
ts’ao the two parties k li pei being fully prepared)). — B is very tempting. But after 
all Sii Kuang is rather late (d. 425 A. D.) and we do not know from what source he has 
drawn his variant. The Chouli par. is also a strong support for A. 

2056 . Shi t’ing wu ts’i 6. 

A. PK’ung: s h i 7 = 8 ’all’: »A11 (the judicial officers) listen to the five (kinds of) 
pleadings. — B. Kiang Sheng: s h i is equal to the s h i s h i 9 court assessor of Chouli. 
Undoubtedly the Chouli author was of this opinion, since he writes that the s h i s h i, 
inter alia, 10 examines the pleadings in the htigations. The s h i s h i is not identical 
with the s h i 11 the judge, his superior, and we should not translate »the judges)) (with 
Legge and Chavannes). Thus: *Tlie court assessors (listen to =) deal with the five (kinds of) 
pleading ». Since this is the oldest interpr. accessible (Chouli), it seems safest to adopt 
it. ))The five (kinds of) pleadings would, acc. to PK’ung, be pleadings differently formu- 
lated with a view to the 5 punishments, a very scholastic idea. Sun Sing -yen would have 
w u t s ’ I to be equal to the w u t’ing 12 ))the five listenings^ (Chouli: Siao si k’ou), 
in which the examiner observes the words, face, breathing, ears and eyes of the pleader 
in a law-suit. But it is difficult to see how w u ts’i: »the five wordings^ could be twisted 
into meaning this. We shall, of course, never know what the phr. »the five (kinds of) 
pleading)) really purported. 

2057 . Wu kuo chi ts’i wei kuan wei fan wei nei wei huo wei 
lai 13, 

A. PK’ung: »The malpractices in the (attribution to) cases of error are due to (com- 
radeship in) office, distortion (of the testimonies), interior (i. e. family) relations, (goods =) 
bribes, friendship)). That kuan 14 alone should mean »comrade8hip in office», and that 
lai 15 should stand for wang lai 16 ’intercourse, friendship’ is certainly excluded. 
— B. Ts’ai Ch’en has a different list: »The malpractices in (the attribution to) cases of 
error are (due to) official position, retribution, (interior =) women, (goods =) bribes, 
solicitation)). The last is because Shiwen says that Ma Jung had k ’ i u 17 (obviously the 
right reading) instead of PK’ung’s lai 15, — B is ingenious. But an ellipsis by which 
wu kuo chi ts’i »the five errors’ defects)) would mean: »the (defects =) malpractices 
in (attributing to) the five cases of error (offenses which are really graver))) is indeed too 
violent. Moreover, the whole lecture tells the judges how they should judge offenders; 
so did the preceding line (a falling scale: grave punishments — redemption fines — slighter 
penalties for cases of error) and so do the following lines (condonement of grave punish- 
ments and fines). It is inconceivable that here, parenthetically, a line should discuss 
offences committed by the judges themselves, only to jump back, the next moment, to 
the principal topic. Our line here, on the contrary, is an examplification of the w u^k u o 
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»five cases of errors. Fan is very common in the sense of *to turn against, to oppose’ 
(e. g. Tso 'passim). The char. 19 is the primary graph for n a (later wr. 20 y cf. Meng: 
T’eng Wen kung, hia 21) ’to present’, e. g. Tso: Ai 2, phr. 22 »He presented gifts of friendly 
inquiry)); Li: Shao yi 23 ))to present valuables)). H u o 24 ’hoarding’ is the same as the 
h u o k li 25 in Kao Yao mo (Yi Tsi), see Gl. 1316. K ’ i u i7 is the same as in Ode 
257: »Now this good man fu k’iu fu ti 2d he does not seek (office), he does not (ad* 
vance =) push himself forward)) (see Gl. 979). Thus oiu' line means: »The ihortcomingg 
called the live cases of error are officialism, (opposing == ) insnbordmation, (presenting = ) bribery, 
hoarding and (office-)seeking ». 

2058 . K’i tsuei wei kiin 27. 

All from Si-ma Ts’ien and Ma Jung this has been taken to mean: ))The offence (of leni- 
ency) is equal (to the crime connived at))). But there is really nothing in the text to war- 
rant this sophistry. The text simply says: »These offences are (equal = ) on a par ». 

2059 . K’i shen k’o chi 28. 

A. This is PK’ung’s Ku-wen version. The k’o 29 has been variously understood: 
a. PK’ung: ))May you investigate and k ’ o manage to deal with it» (sc. so as to stop it). 
— /?. Ts’ai Ch’en: ))May you investigate and be able in it (in the investigation))). — y. 
Kiang Sheng: ))May you investigate and (sustain it =) carry the biu-den of iU. — B. The 
Kin- wen version reads: k’i shen ho chi 30 »May you investigate it)), s h e n - h o 
being a very natural and good binome, far better than the A version. Since 29 was *k'dk / 
k'dk /k’o and 31 was *g'9k / ydk / ho, it is possible that the k’o 25 of A was simply 
a loan character for the ho 32 of B. 

2060 . Kien fu yu chung wei mao yu ki 32. 

A. PK’ung: »If you have ascertained and verified and (you have the multitude =) 
the multitude agrees with you, then (examine) the faces (of the parties) if there is a con- 
firmation)). K i 33 ’to examine’ would then here mean ’to confirm, a confirmation’. — 
B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »When the ascertained and verified (points) are many, in the faces (of 
the parties) there should be an examinations. — C. Kiang Sheng carries the first half 
to the preceding: s( Examine it), and you will have ascertained it and be trusted by your 
multitude)). The second half he takes together with the following wu kien pu t’ing 
34. Shuowen quotes 33. This m i a o 36 means ’fine hair or silk thread’. Kiang believes 
that by extension it means ’tiny, frail’: »If (frailly =) too httle there is k i verification, 
(the guilt) not being ascertained, it is not (listened to =) dealt with (as a crime))). Exceed- 
ingly forced. — D. Svm Sing-yen reminds that both in Li: Wang chi and in Chouli: Siao 
si k’ou it is said that 37 ))the multitudes should agree with the judgement; he therefore 
takes yu chung as direct object of kien f u : )>You should kien f u (ascertain =) 
satisfy and make trusting your multitudes. Yet kien fu must evidently be the same 
as in an earlier line: to ascertain and verify (the guilt). Hence on this point A is certainly 
preferable. — E. The oldest version attainable is that of Shuowen; Si-ma Ts’ien renders 
the line by wei siin yu ki 33, but this cannot be accepted as an early version, as 
Si-ma so often replaced words in the Shu text with such of his own choice. M i a o 36 
.’hair-fine, silk-fine’ is known from no other text. But it is certainly cognate (*mjpg) to 
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mao S9 {*mog) ’hair’, which confirms the meaning. »Hair-fine» in the sense of ’minute’ 
is a common metaphor in Chinese {40 »the point of a hair in the autumm). PK’ung (or 
his Ku-wen predecessors) have believed that m i a o 36 was a loan char, for m&o 41 and 
corrected the text accordingly. As we have it revealed by Shuowen: 35, it is simple and 
easy, and our line means: »Yoa ihould ascertain and verify and (have the multitude =) act 
in concert with public opinion; you should (hair-finely = ) minutely make investigation 
Si-ma’s s ii n is but a paraphrase: »You should scrutinizingly make investigations. 

2061 . Wu kien pu t’ing 34. 

A. This is PK’ung’s version: »If (the guilt) is not ascertained, you should not (listen to =) 
deal with (the case) ». — B. Si-ma Ts’ien reads: w u kien p u y i 42. — Li: Wang chi 
has the A version. And, as pointed out by Chang Wen-hu, since neither P’ei Yin nor 
Si-ma Cheng nor Chang Shou-tsie say a word about this text discrepancy, the reading y i 
43 is probably a later corruption. 

2062 . K’i fa po huan 44. 

There is a great confusion in regard to the weight here in question. 45 was *g'ioan / 
yimn /huan. This word is unknown in all other early texts, but is very likely (with 
Tai Chen) identical with the weight 46 *g'v)dn / yudn /huan which occurs in Chouli: Ye 
shi {*g"vxin and *g'iodn being two aspects of the same stem). Whereas our huan 45 
was PK’ung’s version, Si-ma Ts’ien’s was 47. The char. 48, ordinarily read *8liw9t j siu^t / 
s h u a i or *liwdt / / 1 ii, never has this meaning elsewhere and is obviously a loan 

char, for the word 49 HiiucU / liwdt / 1 ii e, name of a weight which occurs in Chouli: Ye 
shi. Since huan 45 and 1 ii e 49 are graphically so similar, it would be tempting to 
say that either huan is a corruption of 1 ii e or vice versa; but this will not do, since both 
words, as said above, are attested to have really existed through the Chouli examples. 
Matters are further complicated by the fact that Han shu: Siao Wang-chi chuan has the 
reading 50 ^sjwan / siwdn / s ii a n . Shang shu ta chuan reads 51, which is evidently a 
mere variant of 50. This double occurrence forbids our disposing of as a mere *wrong 
characters; one early version certainly had Taiwan. These triple forms: 45 *g'vxin: 49 
Hiwai (var. 48): 50 ^sitvan (var. 51) have so troubled the commentators, that they have 
tried to simplify matters to some extent. Ying Shao (2nd c. A. D.) proposes that 50 
should here not be pronounced ^siwan but sread like 52s i. e. *siwat (in modem Chinese 
s h u a), which would at least make its final agree with 49 Htwai; but that is a poor specula- 
tion, since the phonetic in the graph (53) forbids it. And Sii Kuang (early 5th c. A. D.), 
knowing of Ying Shao’s speculation about 50, applies his trick also to the 48 of Si-ma’s: 
it should not be read *liwdt (nor Hiwat) but sread like 52s, i. e. *siivat, which is even less 
convincing; we can easily follow the shrewd scholastic tricks of Ying and Sii and we should 
immediately reject them. The fact remains that we are left with 3 unreconcilable words: 
*g'tvan, *8iivan, Hiwat. The Han scholars boldy declare them to be names for one and 
the same weight, defined as = 6 ounces (5^) by some, as 6 2/3 ounces by others. But even 
that is very problematic, for in Chouli: Ye shi we have huan (*g'wdn) 46 side by side, 
in the same paragraph, with 49 Hiwai (an arrow ^weighing 3 h u a n » and a dagger-axe 
)>weighing 3 1 ii e »), and it is exceedingly unlikely that one and the same weight should go 
under two different names in the same paragraph; this text, the oldest we have besides our 
Shu passage, on the contrary suggests that the two weights huan (46 *g^todn, 45 *g^wan) 
and 1 ii e (49 Hhvat, var. 48 Hiwdi) were of different magnitude. It is quite obvious that 
the Han commentators could know nothing sure about the weight in our Shu line, and 
we must conscientiously translate: »The redemption-fiiie is 100 huan (or: 1 ii e, or: s ii a n) 
weights (o! bronze) ». 

Yiie shi k’i tsuei see Gl. 1873. 
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K ’ i fa p e i : for Si-ma Ts’ien’s addition: 55, the last word being probably an erro- 
neous addition, see Chavannes MH I, p. 236. 

2063 . K’i fa pei ch’a 56. 

We saw before that the redemption-fine for the 1st punishment (black-branding) was 
100 huan, and that for the 2nd punishment (nose- cutting) it was pei 57 double = 200 
huan. Here we have the redemption fine for the 3rd punishment (leg-cutting), which 
was pei c h ’ a, an obscure phrase; this again is followed by the 4th punishment (castra- 
tion), redeemed with 600 huan, and the 5th punishment (death-penalty) with 1000 huan. 
Of the 5 degrees there is thus uncertainty of interpretation only in regard to the 3rd: 1st 
(100), 2nd (200), 3rd(?), 4th (600), 6th (1000). 

A. Ma Jung: pei c h * a 58 means )Klouble the preceding, plus one-third», i. e. 2x200 
+ 133,3 = 633,3. It is difficult to see why c h * a should mean »l/3», and moreover a 
rising scale of this tjrpe: 100: 200: 633,3: 600: 1000 is absurd. — B. Kiang Sheng therefore 
modified: p e i means the original doubling (200) and c h * a means two-thirds of this: 
200 + 133,3 = 333,3. This is little better, as a scale: 100: 200: 333, 3: 600: 1000. And 
why should c h ’ a mean )>2/3)>? — C. PK’ung: pei means the doubling of the preceding 
and c h ’ a means: )>one-half» of that, thus: 2 x 200 + 100 = 500. The scale becomes 
somewhat better: 100: 200: 600: 600: 1000, but still not very convincing; and why should 
c h ’ a mean »l/2»? — D. Another interpr. P e i means (with B above) the original doub- 
ling, i. e. from 100 to 200, and c h ^ a 59 has its normal meaning of ’difference’: 
»The redemption-fme is the (same) doable plus the difference (between single and doable) * i. e. 
(200 + 100) = 300 huan. The scale then becomes reasonable: 100: 200: 300: 600: 1000. 
The reason why 300 is expressed in this at first sight curious way: »200 plus the difference 
(between 100 and 200)», is obvious: you emphasize that there is a regularly rising scale: 
the difference between the 3rd punishment (300 huan) and the 2nd (200 huan) is exactly 
the same as c h ’ a »the differences between the 2nd (200) and the Ist (100); in short a 
rising by equal steps: 100: 200: 300. (After this a doubling to 600, and after this again 
the highest figure, the ^complete numbers [60], i. e. 1000). 

2064 . Shang hia pi tsuei 61. 

A. PK’ung takes 62 in its sense of ’to compare’ (rising tone): s(In undefined cases) 
upwards (i. e. with graver crimes) and downwards (with lighter crimes) compare the 
offenses. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en takes pi 62 in the sense of 63 ’to adjoin’: s(In undefined cases) 
upwards (i. e. to graver crimes) or downwards (to lighter crimes) adjoin its. — C. Sun 
Sing-yen reminds of Li: Wang chi 64, in which Cheng Hiian takes p i ’comparison’ as 
= (cases to be compared with =) ’precedent’: sOne must examine lighter or graver 
precedents and thus decide its. Thus here, acc. to Sim: s(In undefines cases), in regard 
to shang (upper =) graver or h i a (lower =) lighter cases, one should p i by prece- 
dent place the offences. — D. In all these interpr. it has been surmised that it is a question 
of offences which are not expressly stated in the laws, the sundefineds cases. But our Shu 
text contains nothing to the effect. Our line is a general rule pertaining to all cases: sin 
(upper =) graver and (lower =) lighter cases you should (with precedents) compare the offences ». 

2065 . Wu tsien luan ts’i 65. 

A. PK’ung paraphrases: 66 »Do not (have = ) admit false and disorderly pleadings ». — 

B. Kiang Sheng: sDo not have erroneous and disorderly (pronouncements =) judgementss. 

3(.^ 37. ^ 15 § 

‘ii . S 1*$.^ Si. ss:i^ 15 jx ^ 
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Sun Sing-yen tries to reconcile: »Do not have any erroneous and disorderly (pleading or 
sentencing) words». — No reason to abandon A. 

2066 . Wu yung pu hing 67. 

A. PK’ung, as further expounded by K’ung Ying-ta, refers the line to the preceding 
()>do not admit false and disorderly pleading8»), do not use them (for your judgement), 
they cannot be applied)). — B. Ts’ai Ch’en, while confessing that he does not understand 
the line, mentions an interpr: »Do not use what is (not current = ) obsolete ». Kiang Sheng 
and Sun Sing-yen have accepted this, and it tallies well with the following line. 

Shang hing shi k’ing etc. see Gl. 1286. 

2067 . Fa ch ’eng fei si, Jen ki yii ping 68. 

A. PK’ung: )>The correcting by fines is that one should not die but that the man (in 
question) should go to the extreme in suffering)) (and so be kept from further offence). — 
B. Ts’ai Ch’en: ^Through the correcting by fines there is no death but people come to the extreme 
in suffering* (and hence the judgement should be careful). — C. Wang K’ai-yiin: c h ’ e n g 
69 means 70 ’to stop’: )>Through the fines one stops (people from) fei doing wrong and 
(hence) s i dying». — B is simple and convincing. 

2068 . Ch’a ts’i yii ch’a fei ts’ung wei ts’ung/i. 

A. PK’ung: »Examine the pleadings with regard to their divergences, do not follow 
(the false pleadings), follow (the true state)». A dreadful construction. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: 
ch’a 72 ’divergence’ means self-contradictions in a party’s pleading; and f e i t s ’ u n g 
wei ts’ung expresses the great justness: »Examine the pleadings as to self-contradic- 
tions; and (even) what you would not (be inclined) to follow, you should follow)) (in order 
to be very impartial). Almost worse than A. — C. »Examine the pleadings with regard to the 
divergences, (to find) which not to follow and which to follow ». 

2069 . Ming k’i hing shu sii chan 73. 

PK’ung simply paraphrases: 74. Since in: »Brightly open the book of the penal laws)), 
m i n g ’bright’ appears to make poor sense, Ts’ai Ch’en takes m i n g k’i as a binome 
in the abstract sense of ’to make clear and open up’ = to understand: ))Clearly understand 
the book of penal laws». But in fact m i n g ’brightly’ here obviously is taken as opposed 
to ’obscurely’, i. e. = ’openly, visibly’, without any concealment; the parties and the 
public should see the judge refer to the authoritative law codex: *Publicly open the law 
codex and together look for the answer ». 

2070 . Yii ch’eng er fu shu er fu 76. 

A. PK’ung takes the second (but not the first) e r 7d as = ’you’: »When the litigation 
is finished and there is (certainty =) sure result, you should transmit your sure result)) 
(sc. to the king). — B. Ts’ai Ch’en has realized this weakness and explains: ))When the 
litigation has got its decision, this will be trusted (by the people); when it is transmitted, 
it will be trusted (by the king))). — C. Kiang Sheng reverts to A above (and Sun Sing- 
yen likewise), yet with the modification that he takes the first e r as = 77, the second 
as = »you». — D. Wang Yin-chi: shu 78 stands for yu 79 ’to change, to modify’. 
In Tso: Yin 6, the Ch’un ts’iu text (and also Kung-yang and Ku-liang) has shu p ’ i n g 
80 1 but Tso has 81: »People from Cheng came and (changed, modified =) renewed the 
peace under different conditions)). So our shu (y u) here stands in contrast to the 
preceding ch’eng, thus: ))When the (verdict in) the litigation is definite, it will be 
trusted, when it is (changed =) modified, it will (likewise) be trusted)). Exceedingly far- 
fetched. — E. Another interpr. K’ung Ying-ta, who accepts A, remarks that in »trans- 
mitting)) the sure results to the king shu 98 ’to transmit’ really means 82 ’to write’. 
Now it is true that Kuangya has an entry shu 78 = sie 82, but this, in fact, refers 
to sie in the sense of ’to vent, to relieve’ (Mao comm, on Ode 173 defines 83 by 84). 
But, none the less, the idea is fecund. By a very natural extension of meaning shu 
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’transmit’ here means ’to commit to writing’ (transmit the verdict from oral to written 
form). Et 76 means ’you’ in both places, as in Hung fan 85 »You should make tranquil 
your mien», see Gl. 1532, 1536, 1548. F u 86 of course does not mean ’to trust’, said of 
the people or the king, but has the same meaning as it had earher in the chapter: ’to 
verify, verification, certainty’. Thus: »Wlien in a criminal case yon have achieved (certainty =) 
your sure result, then (transmit) commit to writing your (certainty = ) sure result 
2071 . K ’i h ing shang pei, yu ping Hang hing 87. 

A. PK’ung, following up his idea from the preceding Une that it is a question of a 
report to the king, interprets: »The (report about the) punishment which shang goes 
up (to the king) pei should be complete, if (somebody) combines two punishments 
(this should also be reported)». A comical idea that half of the last passage has to be 
supplied. And yet it has been accepted by Ts’ai and Legge. — B. Kiang Sheng has a 
curious idea: »The (report about the) punishment which goes up (to the king) should be 
complete, if there is (a crime) which (combines two punishments =) is intermediary 
between two punishments^ (it should also be reported, for the decision of the king). Even 
worse than A. — C. Sun Sing-yen, referring to a Cheng Hiian gloss on Shang shu ta chuan, 
believes that the last words mean: »0ne combines two punishments^, i. e. in case of two 
crimes, one metes out only one punishment for the most serious and leaves the other 
unpunished. Y u <5^ cannot then be construed. But Chang Ping-lin would save the 
theory by taking y u 88 as = 89 and including the first 4 words in the context: p e i 
90 *h'idg stands for f u Pi (*Niuk)j and P2 = shang fu 93 has the same meaning as 
earlier in our chapter (»upwards applied^). Thus: »The punishments are upwards applied 
(for such who) y u ping combine two punishments», i. e. only the highest is carried 
out. This would have been more plausible if the sequence had been different and the 
sentence had run: yu ping Hang hing, k’i hing shang (pei =) fu. As 
it stands, this interpr. will hardly do. — D. Another interpr. The first half belongs to the 
preceding: »( commit to writing your sure results;) the pimuhmeiits should be (put up =) 
recorded and completely indicated; when one has combined (two crimes), he should have two 
punishments » (they should not be slumped). For shang P4 ’to put up’ = ’to record’, 
cf. the quite analogous t e n g 95, e. g. Chouli: Siao si t’u 96 »Each (puts up =) records 
the population of his district)). 

2072. Kuan po tsu sing 97. 

A. PK’ung takes k u a n - p o together: )>You chiefs of the officers (i. e. you feudal 
lords), clansmen (of mine), (men of other) clans^. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: k u a n »law- court 
officers and p o feudal lords etc.» (as above). — C. Kiang Sheng: Kuan p o means 
the same as the si cheng tien yii 98 ^managers of government and directors of 
criminal cases» earher in our chapter; and tsu sing isa summing up of the ^uncles, 
brothers and cousins, young sons and young grandsons)), likewise to be found earher in 
our chapter. This is a very arbitrary theory. — We have seen earher that p o sing 99 
»the himdred clans» means »the gentry» (see Gl. 1212), and we had better, with A, keep 
close to the text as it stands: »you chiefs of the officers, you clansmen and you gentry ». This 
is definitely confirmed by an earher hne 100 ))Then he trained the gentry (i. e. officials) 
in the justness of the punishments», see Gl. 2042. 

« ^ /fl a ^ 7/ 
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2073 . Chen yen to kii 1. 

A. PK’ung: My speech is largely (causing fear =) scaring)). — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »My 
speech (has much fear =) is full of apprehension* (foil, by: I am reverently careful about the 
punishments). The context decides in favour of B. 

2074 . Yu te wei hing 2. 

A. PK’ung: »The virtuous should (punish =) mete out the punishments)). — B. Ts*ai 
Ch’en: ))With (virtue =) goodness I punish». — C. Kiang Sheng: »The goodness (to the 
people), is it not in the punishments ?». — D. Sun Sing-yen takes w ei 3 as the verb: *The 
virtuous must think of the punishments*. — E. Legge: *The end of punishment is to promote 
virtue»(!). — F. Wang K’ai-yiin: hing here does not mean ’punishment* but *to take 
as pattern’: ))The virtuous ones I take as pattem))(!). In A and B, hing is taken as a 
verb, which is a weakness. D seems to be the least unreasonable interpr. 

2075 . Kin t’ien siang min 4. 

A. Ma Jung: siang 5 = 6 ’to aid’ (common): »llow, when Heaven would aid the 
people*. — B. PK’ung: siang J=7’to govern’: ))Now, when Heaven would govern 
people)). But siang has no such meaning. 

2076 . Tso p’ei yii hia 8 . 

A. PK’ung refers this, as usual, to the ruler: ))(Now, when Heaven would aid the people), 
it has created a counterpart for itself here below* (sc. me, 1 am responsible). — B. Ts’ai 
Ch’en believes that it refers to the judges: »it makes you its counterparts here below)>. — 
No reason to abandon the ancient interpr. 

2077 . Ming ts’ing yii tan ts’i 9. 

A. Comm, on Hou Han shu (Kuang-wu pen ki) explains tan ts’i 10 as ’single plea- 
ding’ in the sense of 11 ’one-sided’, thus: *You should bring clarity into the (single =) one- 
sided pleadings (pleadings from one of the parties only)*. This has been followed by K’ung 
Ying-ta and most later writers. — B. Comm, on Hou Han shu: Chu Fou chuan: tan ts’i 
))(single, simple =) bare pleadings)) means 12 having no proof, thus: )>unsubstantiated 
pleadings)). Ts’ai Ch’en has tried to combine the two interpr., but they are really quite 
different, tan ’single’ taken either as ’single’ as opposed to ’double’, or as ’single’ == 
’simple, unadorned’. A is superior since tan ts’i here stands in contrast to the Hang 
ts’i )>two pleadings)) in the next line. — In Lun: Yen Yiian we have an analogous phr.: 
p’ien yen k’o yi che yii 13 ))From a onesided speech (the speech of one party 
only) ha can decide a criminal caso). This was explained by Cheng Hiian as: p’ien 
14 (*p'ian and *p'wdn) = 15 (*pivdn) ’half’ (cognate words), the idea of ))a half speech)) 
not being (with Chu Hi, Legge and Waley) »half a word» but (as in A above) only half of 
the pleading, the pleading of one (half =) side. Ho Yen, on the other hand, quotes ))K’ung)) 
(An-kuo) to the effect that 14 *p'ian is loan char, for 11 *p'ian ’oblique, one-sided’, again 
leading to the A sense. 

2078 . Min chi luan 16. 

The comm., ancient and modem, are unanimous in taking ))1 u a n*) = 17 ’to govern’ 
(i. e.: it should really be read si 18 = 19, see Gl. 1464): »The governing of the people*. 
There is really nothing against taking luan in its ordinary sense: ))In the people’s 
troubles)). But we may do best in being conservative and following the tradition, since 
the first interpr. is fully plausible. 

2079 . Wu huo si kia yii yii chi Hang ts’i 20. 

A. PK’ung: )>Do not achieve (i. e. enrich) your private house from the two pleading 
(parties) in criminal cases*. Thus he takes kia 21 as a, noun with s i as attribute, and 
supplies a verb c h ’ e n g ’to achieve’ which is not in the text. — B. Sun Sing-yen takes 
kia 21 as the verb, reminding of a phr. in Li: T’an Kung 22: ))The noble man does not 
(make his householding on =) profit from his mouming*. This is obviously right; s i 23 
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is an adverb and k i a the verb of the clause: »Do not perchance privately (make yonr 
hooseholding on =) profit from the two pleading (parties) in a criminal ca8e». — C. Chuang 
Shu-tsu proposes that k i a 27 is a short-form for 24, which, he says, is defined as = 25 
’to sell’ in Kao Yu’s comm, on Ts’e. It is difficult to see how the sentence here could 
then be construed. 

Wei fu ku kung 26: Chang Ping-lin and Yii Sing-wu have two interpr. with 
emendations for nearly every word, which do not deserve being repeated here. 

2080. Pao yi shu yu 27. 

A. PK’ung: »You will be requited by the crowd’s finding you guilty». — B. Ts’ai 
Ch’en: y u 28 = 29: »You will be requited by many misfortunes^. But y u 28 (var. 30) 
means ’fault, crime, guilt’, not ’misfortune’. Legge tries to save B by playing on the 
double meaning of Engl, ’evil’: »You will be recompensed with many evils)>, an unfortunate 
trick. — C. Kiang Sheng: »Toa will be requited by much guilt* (sc. and ensuing punishment). 
— D. Chuang Shu-tsu: »You will requite (your superiors) with many faults^. 

2081. Fei t’ien pu chung wei jen tsai ming 31. 

A. Pk’ung: )>It is not that Heaven is not just; men in their orders (cause the lack of 
justness))). This impossible ellipsis has been mended by Kiang Sheng, who places a comma 
after jen: »It is not that Heaven is unjust; it is the men, in their orders)). The idea to 
take ming as = 32 ’commands, orders’ is not very plausible. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en para- 
phrases: ». . . men themselves take (an unhappy) fate». This, of course, cannot be 
based on the Shu line. — C. Sun Sing-yen: ». . . . men depend on Heaven’s grant (of 
life))). This making no sense in the context. Sun has to add: therefore, if they disobey 
Heaven, they ruin themselves (!). — D. Chuang Shu-tsu reads the preceding two words 
wei fa 35 together with this, punctuating: wei fa fei t’ien, pu chung wei 
j e n, and Liu Feng-lu tries desperately to make some sense out of this: »In pimishing, 
if you do not (obey) Heaven, and if you are not just, then men (are defenseless).)) A curious 
attempt. — E. Another interpr. Tsai 34 in. the Shu is common in the sense of 35 ’to 
scrutinize, to examine’, see Gl. 751. The line means: *It is not that Heaven is not jnst; it is 
man who should (scrutinize =) fully understand its decrees*. 

2082. Kin wang ho kien fei te yii min chi chung 36. 

PK’ung punctuates after kien: kin wang ho kien »Henceforth, what should 
you scrutinize (sc. for imitation)^. Yii Yiie would divide differently: kin wang, ho 
kien fei te: »Henceforth, what should you scrutinize if not the virtues, on the analogy 
of an earlier passage in our chapter: ho tse fei jen, ho king fei hing 37, 
which at first sight seems tempting. But first, the following yii min chi chung 
will then make no sense, and, secondly, there is a still more striking par. in our chapter 
which confirms A: kin er ho kien, fei shi Po Yi 38. This is conclusive. It 
then remains to interpret fei te yii min chi chung 39: 

A. PK’ung paraphrases: 40 »Is it not to establish (virtue =) goodness towards the 
people and create justness for it)). But the Shu line cannot possibly be construed to mean 
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this. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en paraphrases: 41 »Is it not those who (achieved) virtue and (per- 
fected) the people’s justness^, an equally impossible construction. — C. Kiang Sheng: »Is 
it not this virtue (inherent) in the people’s middle position (between Heaven and Earth)». 
(!) — D. Another interpr. As long as we insist that c h u n g 42 should mean ’just, just- 
ness’ here, the line will remain impossible to construe. Thus c h u n g has its ordinary 
meaning. On the analogy of the line 38^ our line 39 here should refer to persons (with B), 
not to abstract notions. Thus: »HenceforUi, whom should you scrutmize (sc. lor imitation)? Is 
it not the virtuous ones in the midst of the peoide? ». 

2083 . Shang ming t’ing chi tsai 43, 

A. PK’ung: »May yon (brightly =) enlightenedly listen to it». — B. Kiang Sheng: »May 
you be enlightened in t’ing (listening to =) dealing with (the criminal cases)». Sun 
Sing-yen likewise, but taking ming 44 = 45: »May you be energetic ...... — No 

reason to abandon the ancient interpr. (A). 

2084 . Che jen wei hing wu kiang chi ts’i chu yii wu ki hien 
chung yu k’ing 46, 

A. PK’ung: »The wise men (used) pimishments, and had a limitless fame; they applied 
(the criminal cases) to the justness of the 5 (constant norms), they all were just and had 
goodness)>. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: w u k i 47 means 48 the five punishments: iihe wise men 
.... fame; all that chu had to do with w u k i the five punishments was just, and so 
they were praised)>. But k i has no such meaning. — C. Sun Sing-yen: »The wise men, 
in the innumerable pleadings, they (made the cases) (attach to =) agree with (the 5 
justnesses =) the just 5 punishments; when they all were just, there was happiness*. — 
D. Wang Yin-chi: our che jen wei hing 49 is the same as the che min wei 
hing 50y which really means 51 »For restraining the people there were the (punishments 
=) penal laws*, see Gl. 2038. This is obviously right. K i is well attested in the 
sense of 52 ’the middle way, the proper mean, the correct norm’, see Gl. 182, 1524. 
Thus: »For restraining the people there are the (punishments =) penal laws. The innumerable 
(pleadings = ) legal cases should be applied to the five proper norms (i. e. the norms for the five 
punishments), and when all is just, there will be happiness ». 

Kien yii tsi siang hing see Gl. 2053. 


Wen Hou chi ming. 

2085 . Wangjoyuefuyiho53. 

As to wang jo yiie, which Ma Jung paraphrases 54 *The king (compliantly =) 
aimiably said*, it is frequent in the Shu, simply meaning: »The king spoke thus». 

A. Ma Jung: fu yi ho is a finite clause, meaning: »You, my (father =) uncle, by 
righteousness can unite (the feudal lords)*. Since f u y i ho recurs several times in 
our chapter as an obvious vocative, we have to modify this into: »Oh (father =) unde and 
peacemaker ». The ceremony took place, says Si-ma Ts’ien, when prince Wen had brought 
Ch’u into loyal allegiance to the king and presented the booty. — B. Cheng Hiian: since 
prince Wen 55 of Tsin had the personal name K’iu 56 (see Tso: Huan 2), his appellation 
could be Yi 57 (a translation of K’iu: »vis-^t-vis*), and Yi 58 could be a short-form for 57, 
Cheng says nothing of ho 59 (Kiang Sheng comically explains it as 60 »a phonetic super- 
fetation* (57 yi = *ngia: y i - h o = *ngia-g'wd), but PK’ung logically followed up Cheng’s 
idea, declaring Yi-Ho to be a binominal appellation: *Oh, uncle Yi Ho». There is not the 
slightest support for all this name speculation. 

2056 . K’o shen ming te 61. 

A. PK’ung: »They could be careful to (make bright =) promote the virtuous*. Cf. 
Gl. 1210. — B. Sie Chao-ming: *They could be careful about the bright virtue* (foil, by 
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Chavaimes, MH. 4, p. 303). — C. Kiang Sheng: »They conld be careful to make bright the 
virtue*. Besides the par. in Yao tien (see Gl. 1210) there is K’ang kao 62 )>Your greatly 
illustrious father Wen Wang could make bright the virtue and be careful about the 
punishments)). Here m i n g must be a transitive verb, and the par. is conclusive. 

2086. Chao shi kiie pi 63. 

A. PK’ung: »They brightly served their sovereign *. — B. Sun Sing-yen; c h a o 64 
(^tiog) is loan char, for c h a o 65 (*tiog)^ which in Erya is defined as = 66, thus: )>They 
energetically served». But of this Erya meaning these are no text ex., and the loan specu- 
lation is arbitrary and unnecessary; many Ts’ing scholars proposed things like this in 
order to diverge, at any price, from the orthodox interpr. 

2087. SI sien tsu huai tsai wei 67. 

A. PK’ung paraphrases huai tsai wei byd<5 ))retumed to being on the thrones; 
this makes poor sense, unless it means: My ancestors one after the other came on the 
throne)). But huai = kuei, though an Erya gloss, is not confirmed, see Gl. 110 a. — 
B. Ts’ai Ch’en renders huai by dP: My ancestors were tranquil on the throne)). This 
is based on a gloss by Cheng Hiian on Ode 68, phr. 70, where he says huai = an 69. 
This, however, makes no sense and that line obviously means: »! yearn, I yearn)). Thus 
there is no support whatever for B. — C. Another interpr. Huai fundamentally 
means ’to carry in the bosom, to cherish, to love*, e. g. Ode 3, phr. 71 »! am sighing for 
my (cherished =) beloved oner, Ode 76 phr. 72 »You Chung are worth loving)), etc. (very 
common). Thus here: *And so my ancestors were beloved on the throne*. 

Min yii siao tsi si tsao t’ien p’ei k’ien see Gl. 1589. 

2088. T’ien ts! tse yii hia min 73. 

A. PK’ung takes t’ien »Heaven)) as subject. ))It (sc. Heaven) has cut off the tsi 
resources for tse bounties to the lower people)). Sun Sing-yen combines tsi-tse asa 
binome, paraphrasing it by 74: »It has cut off the bounties to the lower people)). — B. 
In accordance with our interpr. of the preceding line, the subject must be H)>: *I have 
destroyed the resources and bounties for the lower people *. 

2089. Ts’in jung wo k u o c h ’ u n (c h u n) 75. 

A. DPK’ung: iinvading (weapons =) soldiers (harm) om* state and great families, and 
(the harm) is great)). The principal verb of the clause would thus be missing and have to 
be suppli^, which of course is impossible. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en takes j u n g as the western 
barbarians, but commits the same fault as A: ))The invading Jung are (a harm) to our 
state (that is) great*. Moreover, when we know from historical sources that the invaders 
were Ti 76, there is no reason why they should here be called Jung. — C. Sun Sing-yen: 
77 (^diwm / zwht / c h ’ u n) stands for 78 in the reading Hiw9n / iiw^n / c h u n ’diffi- 
cult, difficulty’ (in other words: an original 78 has been erroneously enlarged into 77). 
Cf. Yi: Kua 3, phr. 79 )>Difficult and hampered* (in its going); Chuang: Wai wu 80 *They 
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are plunged in difficulties)); Siin: Chung Ni 81 »in difficulties and distress)). Sun says that 
ts’in jung ^2 is equal to jung ts'in 83: »(Weapons =) armies invade (so that) 
our state is in difficulties^. But such an inversion is impossible. We should have to 
construe: ^Invading (weapons =) armies are (our state’s difficulty =) distress to our 
state». This is woiil\considering, but it would be more convincing if there were a copula 
wei: ts’in jung wei 84 w o kuo kia chun. — D. Chang Ping-lin: the char. 
77 need not be altered; read ^iiwdn j Uiu^n /chun it is exceedingly common in the 
sense of ’border’ of a mat or a garment; so we already had it in Ku ming above. Here it 
refers to the frontier. This is strikingly plausible. It would then be tempting to take the 
last words as an adverbial phrase: ^Invading (weapons =) armies (are) (in) our state’s 
borders. In fact a locative without an expressed y ii <95 is common in Shi and Shu. But 
then the verb should not be missing at the same time (a phr. like 86 »Armies fight (on) 
the border)) would be all right). We must therefore take ts’in and jung as two 
coordinated verbs: »One invades and attacks our state’s borders. For jung as a verb: »to 
treat with weapons, to attack)) cf. Shu: T’ai shi ap. Kyii hia: jung Shang pi k’o 
87 ))If you attack Shang you will certainly vanquish it.* This par. is conclusive. 

2090 . Tsi wo yii shi wang huo k’i shou tsiin tsai kiie fu 88. 

Tsi 89 IB expl. by Kiang Sheng as = 90, by Sun Sing-yen as = 91: »Now, our mana- 
gers of affairs)). But in fact it is the concessive »even (if it is))), like Mandarin t s i u shi 
92: »Even among our managers of affairs . . .* A. PK’ung’s version (Ku-wen) is as above: 
))Even among my managers of affairs, there are none who perchance are aged and eminent 
in their (work =) offices^. K ’ i - s h o u would thus be a binome, followed by the single 
t s ii n, which is rhythmically bad. Sim Yi-jang tries to amend this by dividing differently: 
wang huo k’i shou, tsun tsai kiie fu: ))There are none who are aged, and 
(who are) eminent in their offices)). This is certainly better, but it is still strained to let 
the same wang 93 govern first k ’ i - s h o u and then t s ii n, the line equalling: 
wang k’i shou, wang tsiin tsai kiie fu. — B. The Kin- wen version, as 
quoted in an edict of 20 B. C. (Han shu: Ch’eng ti pen ki), reads: Tsi wo yii shi 
wang k’o k’i shou kiu tsai kiie kung 94. Since the commentator Wen 
Ying (2:nd c. A. D.) paraphrases: 94, Tuan Yii-ts’ai believes that the Kin- wen as well had a 
t s ii n 95 (paraphr. by 96) after shou, but that is hardly likely; in fact the superiority of 
the Kin-wen is precisely that it has a better rhythm, thanks to its lack of t s ii n; Wen may 
have known of the competing Ku-wen and formulated reconcilingly. Wen explains his 
line: »Among the managers of affairs I have not been able (to have) aged (and experienced) 
ones; the fault (of our disasters) is on their persons)). Yen Shi-ku better refers the last 
words to the king himself. And since wang k’o k’i shou cannot possibly mean 
*1 have not been able to have aged ones», we have to interpret differently: »Even among 
our managers of affairs, none have been capable of becoming (aged =) veterans, and the fault 
is (on my body = ) mine k — The B text is much earlier attested than the A text, and it 
suits the context even better than A, being a continuation of the king’s self-reproaches. 

2091 . Wei tsu wei fu 97. 

A. PK’ung: »My grand-uncles and uncles », addressing the feudal lords. — B. Sun 
Sing-yen: »My grand-father and father (in Heaven)». — B would seem to be most simple 
and natural; but the whole chapter is an appeal by the king to a powerful feudal lord to 
support him, not to his dead ancestors. 

2092 . K’i yi sii chen kung 98. 

A. PK’ung renders y i 99 by wei 100, thus taking it to be an empty particle, as very 
often in the Odes. »May you anxiously think of my person ». — B. Ts’ai Ch’en paraphrases: 
1 )>Who can anxiously think about me». It may seem strange that Ts’ai renders y i 99 
by s h u e i ’who’; but he has probably had in mind Ode 192, phr. 2 »whom does he hate?)>, 
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Ode 199, phr. 3 »Who are following and so he has imagined that y i here stood 

as abbreviation for y i s h u e i. 

2093 . Yu tsi yii yi jen yung suei tsai wei 4. 

A. PK’ung: »I! you have achievements, I, the One Han, will forever be tranquil in my 
high position ». T s i 5 = ’achievement, merit’ is common, as in Yao tien 6 »the Srchieve- 
ments will all be resplendent». — B. Si-ma Ts’ien (Tsin shi kia) paraphrases: 7 k i »Con- 
tinue me, the One Man, (so that) forever I shall be in the high position)). This is because 
Erya says that tsi 5 = ^ ’to continue’. But this sense is a rare extension of meaning, 
see the full discussion in Gl. 861; and moreover Si-ma has simply ignored the y u ^ of 
the Shu line. Sun Sing-yen has tried to amend this, still taking tsi = ’to continue’, 
by another interpr. applicable both to Shu and Si-ma’s line: »(If) there is a continuance, 
I, the One Man, will forever be tranquil in the high position)). This, however, is rather 
strained. 

2094 . Ju k’o shao nai hien tsu 10. 

Of the Shi san king chu su, some editions have shao ii as above: *You are able to 
continue after your illustriouB ancestors’). Other editions have chao 12: >>You are able 
to make bright your illustrious ancestors)). Since PK’ung paraphrases it by m i n g 75, 
it is evident that his text had 72, and Yuan Yiian concludes that shao 77 is erroneous. 
But on the contrary it is the better reading. The original graph has probably been simply 
14 without radical (Chou fashion), and the early Han scribes have filled it out into shao 
77 or chao 72 as they understood the line. Shao, however, has the support of many 
analogous texts, the theme of a prince or dignitary ))continuing after his ancestors)) being 
ubiquitous. We have, in bronze inscription, Hu Ting (Grammata inscr. 132) phr. 15 
»I charge you to succeed to your ancestors)); Po Ch’en Ting (Grammata inscr. 159) phr. 
16 ))Continue after your ancestors)); Ode 260, phr. 17 ))Continue after your ancestors)); Tso: 
Siang 14, phr. 18 )>Continue after yoiu* ancestors)). In all these cases the words are spoken 
in a royal ))charge» of just the same kind as our chapter here. 

Ju chao hing Wen Wu see Gl. 1042. 

2095 . Y ung huei shao nai pi 19. 

A. PK’img: »Thereby you shall collect and cause- to- continue (the goodness of) your 
sovereign)). — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: ))You have harmonized and caused-to-continue (the prin- 
ciples of) your sovereigns)). — C. Kiang Sheng thinks that huei 20 means 27 »to imite 
the feudal lords)) and Legge goes further and says that huei refers to the armies of the 
lords coming to save the fugitive king: »You have collected (the scattered powers) and 
continued (the all-but-broken line of) your sovereign)). — D. Another interpr. For shao 
see Gl. 1730: )>(You should diUgently imitate Wen and Wu) and thus join in and continue 
(the work of) your sovereign*). 

2096 . Ju to siu ban wo yii kien 22. 

A. Chouli: Si hiin has a curious enumeration of terms for ))merit)): h ii n 23 (for 24), 
k u n g 25 (for 2d), yung 27 (for 28), 1 a o 29 (for 30), 1 i 31 (for 32) and t o 57, 
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this last being the term for 34 ^merits in war». The comm, have discussed how to 33 
»much)> came to mean this, some propounding that it meant »great amount of prisonersj>(!). 
PK’ung, seizing upon this, interprets: »Your t o warlike merits s i u have been 
fine*. Kiang Sheng prefers to take s i u 55 as = 36 'long’: )>Your warlike merits have 
been prolonged*. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: *You have much repaired (sc. of our losses), and you 
have defended me in my difficulties*. — C. Sun Yi-jang punctuates after t o, and takes 
siu 55 as standing for yu 57: ju to, yu han wo yii kien, whatever that may 
mean. — D. Chang Ping-lin: s i u = ’long’ is coordinated with t o : *You have largely 
and (lengthily =) widely defended me*. — E. Yii Sing-wu: siu (*si6g) *had the same 
sound* as h i u 55 means 39 ’fine’: *You are grandly fine, you have defended 

me*. — F. Another interpr. It is difficult to see why t o and siu should not have 
their ordinary meanings. To 40 is common meaning ’on many occasions, often, con- 
stantly’, e. g. Tso: Wen 15, phr. 41 *He (much, largely =) often does undecorous things*; 
Meng: Kung-sun Ch’ou, hia 42 *Your missing your place in the ranks has been on many 
occasions*, etc. (very common). Siu 55 ’to cultivate’ means ’to devote oneself to, attend 
to, do one’s best about’, as in Tso: Siang phr. 43 »He attended to the business of the people*; 
Tso: Chao 13, phr. 44 *They did not attend to the defenses*; Tso: Chao 26, phr. 45 *Able 
well to attend to his office*. Thus here: »Toa have (largely =) on many occasions well 
attended to defending me in my difficulties*. 

Jou yuan neng er see Gl. 917. 


Pi shL 

2097 . Ts’u tsi 46. 

A. PK’ung carries this to the following: ts’u tsi Huai Yi Sii Jung ping 
h i n g 47. »We march against these Ti of the Hnai (River region) and the Jnng of Sii (who) 
all together have risen *. Ping hing is then an enclitic relative clause, a common 
feature, e. g. Shu: Tsi ts’ai 48 *and thus gladden the former kings who received the man- 
date* (see Gl. 1714). — B. Sun Sing-yen carries it to the preceding: t’ing ming ts’u 
t s i *For listening to my order come here*. This would be more convincing if the text 
had been ts’u tsi t’ing ming *come here and listen to my command*. As it 
stands, B is not convincing. — C. Yii Sing-wu: ts’u 50 stands for 51, which is a mere 
initial particle in the Siao ch’en lai Kuei 52 inscr., phr. 55, which is very analogous to 
our phr. here. We should therefore not translate ts’u 50. This is certainly ingenious 
and tempting, but the supporting material is hardly sufficient. 

2098 . Sh an liao nai kia chou 54. 

Shiwen reads 55, which is a ha'pax legomenon in the texts, with the sound Hiog / 
lieu /liao. Tuan Yii-ts’ai doubts this, but on insufficient grounds. 

A. Si-ma Ts’ien (Lu shi kia) paraphrases liao by 55: »Display well your buffcoats 
and helmets*. No support. — B. Cheng Hiian: liao means 57 ’to perforate’: *Stitch 
well your buffcoats and helmets*. No support. — C. Shuowen, quoting our line, says 
that 1 i a o = 55: »S6lect well your buffcoats and helmets ». Chu Tsiin-sheng proposes that 
55 is loan char, for 59\ we should better say that it is a variant of liao 59, the element 
’rice’ forming part in both. Liao 59 properly means ’to measure’, by extension ’to 
estimate, try, select’. In the bronze inscriptions on the Ch’en Fang Kuei (Grammata, 
inscr. 287) there is a line 60 *selected auspicious bronze*; in the first character we again 
have m i ’rice’ and Wu Shi-fen (Kun ku lu kin wen) already correctly identified it as 
another variant of our liao 55 ’to select’, this being conclusively confirmed by its 
forming the binome 1 i a o - 1 s e ’to select’. C is thus well supported. 

Wu kan pu tiao *Do not dare not to be good*. For t i a o = good’ (not = ’to 
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come*) 8ee Gl. 429. But t i a o ’good* is good in the moral sense, so that the line does not 
refer to the weapons (»Do not dare to [cause them to be] not good)>), as has generally been 
admitted. 

Tuan nai kuo mao see Gl. 907. 

2099. Kin wei yin she ku niu ma 61, 

A. Cheng Hiian takes k u 62 as a variant for k u ’manacles* (both *k6k): »Now 
they will largely let loose hoppled oxen and horses*. This is quite plausible, since the Chou- 
time graph probably was only 64 (without radical), filled out into 62 by the Han- time 
transcribers. — B. Shuowen (foil, by PK’ung), quoting our line, says that k u means 
66 ’stable, pen*, a word attested in Yi: Kua 26 (the present Shuowen text in Sii K’ie’s 
version quotes 66 and in Sii Milan’s version 67; with Shuowen’s definition ’stable’ of k u, 
the last makes no sense here [»Now they will stable the oxen»], and the absence of s h 6 
68 and of yin she 69 respectively is obviously a corruption). Thus: »Now they will 
largely let loose the oxen and horses of the stablest. — It might seem obvious that B is 
preferable since ku 62 ’stable’ is attested in Yi. But in the next line we have: w u k a n 
s h a n g k u 70. With the B interpr., we have here to assume a violent ellipsis: i>Do not 
dare to hurt the (animals from the) 8tables», which is certainly poor. No such difficulty 
pertains to A: »Do not dare to damage the hoppled ones#. This decides in favour of A. 

2100. Wo shang lai ju 71. 

A. PK’ung: #I will shang estimate (the merit) and reward you#. — B. Sii Miao: 
shang 72 (*^iang) is loan char, for c h a n g 73 {^tiang): #I will distinguish you and 
reward you#. An arbitrary speculation. — C. Yii Sing-wu: shang 72 here . means 
’to give, to endow*, as shown by the combination with lai. For further corroboration 
see Gl. 1873. Shang-lai is a binome of synonyms: *I will reward you*. 

2101. Ju tse yu wu yii hing fei sha 74. 

A. PK’ung: wu yii hing #the punishments without remainder# means all the 
various kinds of pimishments that exist; thus: #You will have (one or other of) all the 
various punishments, short of death#. — B. Cheng Hiian: #You will have the punishment 
of having no (remaining ones =) descendants (i. e. being deprived of your wife and child- 
ren) but you will not be killed#. — C. Wang Su: #You will have the (no exemption-punish- 
ment = ) punishment comprising your whole family, but you will not be killed#. — D. 
Yii Yiie: #You will have (the punishment without remainder =) all the punishments 
combined, except the death penalty#; in other words, you will be branded, lose nose and 
feet and be castrated. — E. Sun Yi-jang: y ii 75 was originally wr. 75, without radical 
(Chou fashion; cf. Chouli: Wei jen 77 »the remaining collectings#, where 76 stands for 75), 
and here this 76 is merely a graphical variant for she 78 (cf. that in the Wei stone clas- 
sics y ii 76 ’I’ is wr. 79). Wu she hing 80 #punishment without pardoning# are 


^ 
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such as do not follow the praxis described in Chouli: Si yuan of a condonement after three, 
two or one years. Thus: »Toa will have the punishments not liable of condonement, bat you 
will not be killed ». This seems to be the least improbable solution. 

Ts^in shL 

2102 . Min ki tsi jo shi to p’an 81. 

A. PK’ung: »When the people k i exhaustively tsi jo follows the compliant (prin- 
ciples), then there is much joy)>. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: ^People k i (exhaustively =) all tsi 
by nature j o s h i are like this, that they to p * a n largely are contented (with them- 
selves)». — C. Another interpr. K i 82 = 83 *to stop’ (the ordinary meaning), here as an 
adverb: ’stoppingly* = ’only’; tsi jo ’to follow oneself’, to do as it pleases oneself, a 
common meaning: ^People only (follow themselves =) follow their own wishes, and that is their 
great joy>». Cf. Ts’e: Ts’in ts’e: »Tseng Shen’s mother 84 still continued to weave and was 
complacent)). For p ’ a n 85 = ’joy’ see Gl. 160. — C. Yii Yiie: p ’ a n 85 stands for 
p ’ a n 86 which in Shuowen is defined as = p i 87. Now p i 87 can mean ’perversity’, 
and that is also the meaning of p’an here: ^People (exhaustively =) all follow 
(themselves = ) their own wishes and then there are many perversities)). P’an in 
Shuowen is defined by p i 87 ’to deflect, deflection’ because in the phr. p’an s ii a n 
88 it means ’to turn round’. But that a ’turning-round’ by extension of meaning should 
mean ’a deflection, perversity’ is far-fetched. — B is simple and plausible. 

2103 . Wei shou tse pei ju liu 89. 

A. PK’ung: ))To receive reproof and (amend and) make it (natural) like water flowing 
(downwards))). — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: »To receive reproof and (cause =) allow it to be like a 
(free) flow». 

2104 . Ji yiie yii mai jo fu yiin lai 90. 

Y ii n 91 was introduced by Wei Pao in T’ang time instead of an earlier y ii n 92, 
as shown by Tuan Yii-ts’ai. It might seem to be a testimony to the contrary when Fu 
Yi 93 (1st c. A. D.) paraphrases (Hou Han shu: Fu Yi chuan) the line: k’i yiin siian 
f u 94, but his y ii n 91 does not correspond to that of the Shu but the y ii n of the 
latter is represented by Fu’s s ii a n 95, see B below. 

A. PK’img and Ts’ai Ch’en both take y ii n as an empty particle (91 and 92 being 
interchangeable in this fimction), which is common. Thus ))(My heart’s sorrow is that) 
days and months pass on, as if they would not come)>; since this makes poor sense they 
have to improve: ))as if they would not come again)), though there is nothing corresponding 
to their supplied ’again’ in the text. — B. Kiang Sheng: the char. 92 means 95 ’to turn 
round’, and the line is equal to 96. Thus: »The dasrs and months pass on, it is as if they 
would not (return =) recur » (i. e. my life draws to an end). The char. 92 should then be read 
y ii a n, and it is well attested in the sense of ’round, circle, to encircle’, see Gl. 1187. 
That a y ii a n lai ^7 ’go round and come’ could mean ’to return’ is quite natural, 
just as well as a s ii a n lai 98. Cf. also that huei of huei lai ^^’to return’ 
fundamentally means ’to revolve, make a round’. That Fu Yi in middle-Han time already 
understood the line so is revealed by his rendering: s ii a n f u 100 for the y ii a n lai 
97 of the Shu. 

2105 . Ku chi mou jen.... kin chi mou jen 1. 

A. PK’ung: ))The counsellors with ancient principles .... the counsellors (intent upon) 
present (affairs))). Kiang Sheng has a similar scholastic paraphrase: ))The counsellors 
(knowing) ancient (things) .... the counsellors (intent on) present (advantage))). — B. 
Ts’ai Ch’en renders ku chi mou jen by 2 )>old and perfected)) men i. e. experienced 
worthies. He seems to find the idea of ’aged’ in k u 5 ’ancient’. — C. Sun Sing-yen: k u 
means ’anciently, formerly’, thus: »My former counsellors .... my present counsellors ». 
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2106. Tse yiie wei tsiu yii ki.... ku tsiang yi wei ts’in 4. 

A. PK’ung (with the modification stated in Gl. 2105): )>(a8 to my former counsellors), 
I (said =) considered that they did not achieve my (wishes) but hated (me); (my present 
counsellors), I at first accepted them and believed that they loved me®. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: 
)>(My former counsellors), I (said =) considered that they did not accommodate themselves 
to me, and I hated them; (my present counsellors), I at first accepted them and I con- 
sidered them as intimate friends^. — C. Shuowen, under a word k i 5 (homophonous with 
d, both *g'i9g)y defined as = 7, quotes our line as: lai tsiu ki ki 8. Now it is evi- 
dent that since t u 7 can mean both ’poison’ and ’to hate’, and since k i 6 means ’to 
hate’, it is the latter sense which Hii had in view, and 5 is merely a graphical variant for 6. 
(Therefore Tso: Ting 4, phr. 9 does not mean, with Legge: »he poisonously dismembered 
the royal houses but »he caused hatred and dissention in the royal hou8e»). It is further 
clear that his lai 10 can easily be a corruption of the similar wei 11. The presence or 
absence of y ii i2 makes little difference. Thus even with Shuowen’s citation, after correction 
of lai into wei, we could obtain practically the same sense as with the A text. But 
Kiang Sheng thinks differently; he retains the lai and takes t u of the definition as = 
’poison’: )>(As to my former counsellors) I (said =) considered that they came and were 
(poisonous =) noisome; (my present counsellors), I at first accepted them and thought that 
they loved me». — D. Chuang Shu-tsu likewise follows Shuowen, considering wei 11 
of A as a corruption of lai 10 and k i d as a loan char, for k i 5. In a phr. in Tso: 
Siian 12, Tu Yii defines this latter char, as meaning 13 ’to instruct’, and Chuang seizes 
upon this: »(My former counsellors) should have come and acceded to my instructions# (the 
doubling of k i in Shuowen being a fault). Wang Sien-k’ien goes a middle way between 
A and B: wei tsiu yii ki 14 #they did not accommodate themselves to my instruct- 
ions#. But, as Tuan Yii-ts’ai has already pointed out, when k i 5 means 13 y it is really 
in the sense of #to warn, to caution# (so particularly in the Tso ex. above), being indeed a 
variant for 15 (^g'pg) which means 16 ’to warn’. This fact makes both Chuang’s and 
Wang’s interpr. imlikely. — E. Wang Yin-chi, likewise combining the A and B texts: 
14 y says that since in Kuangya: Shi-ku 5 is defined as = 17 or 18 y the line should mean: 
#they did not accede to my (mind =) will#. But for this meaning of k i there is no text 
support. — F. Yii Yiie tried another solution. Kuang yiin says that #one meaning# of 
5 was 19 ’to plan’, and this would be the meaning here: #They did not accede to my plans#. 
But for this meaning of k i there is again no text support. That Erya says 20 = 19 is 
no help, for k i here really means ’to lay the foundations’, i. e. plan out an undertaking, 
and that is not applicable here. — 0. Sun Yi-jang: the last word, whether wr. 5 or d, is 
simply an empty final particle. Cf. Ode 78, phr. 21 #Shu is a good shot#. Since the series 
k i 22 and k i 23 interchange in many cases (the common Ode phr. 24 occurs varied as 
25 and as 26) y and since 6 and 5 are interchangeable when meaning ’to hate’, it is but 
natural that 5 could serve as variant for d as a final particle. Sun then interprets the 
first line thus: #The (good) counsellors of antiquity have not approached me#. But this 

f/. ^ ^ S3 fi. SJ jk S3 ^ if ^ 
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does not properly bring out the antithesis to the second line. We had better preserve the 
fundamental idea of B that t s i u 27 means ’to accommodate oneself to’ (see Gl. 1286), 
but avail ourselves of Sun’s clever explanation of the enigmatic k i : »(As to my former 
counBellors) I (8aid=) considered that they did not accommodate themselves to me; (my 
present counsellors), at first I accepted them and considered them affectionate*. The final 
particle k i 5 need not cause us misgivings; we have another (cognate) interrogative final 
particle k i 25 in Shu: Wei tsi 28. — H. Wang K’ai-yiin: »(My former counsellors), could 
not achieve my hatred (against the enemy); (my present counsellors), I for the time being 
t s i a n g make them generals and consider them as near friends)>. A very eccentric 
interpr. 

2107 . Po po Hang shi 29. 

A. PK’ung: p o = ’martial’: »Those martial good officers^. P o has that meaning 
in Ode 259 (then read *ptvdr / pud / p o) but it does not suit the context here. — B. Ts’ai 
Ch’en: p o p o = ’old-looking’. Indeed Si-ma Ts’ien in a free paraphrase of this passage: 
31 )>The ancient men consulted with those with (yellow = ) faded hair po - p o », taking 
huang-fa po-po asa 4- word group. This shows (with Kiang Sheng) that 30 ia & 
short-form for 32 (^b'tvdr / b'ud / p o) ’white’ (text ex. of this word in Yi), thus: »Th(Me 
white(-haired) good officers*. The whole context conclusively confirms this. 

2108 . Yi yi yung fu 33. 

A. This is PK’ung’s version, well confirmed by quotations in Han-shu: Li Siin chuan 
and in Shuowen: The vigorous brave men*. The meaning ’strong, vigorous’ is well attested, 
see Gl. 848. — B. Ma Jung reads 34, defining 55 as = 36. Kiang Sheng and others say 
that this is »a different character and a different meanings, which ought to be rejected. 
But the difference is in fact imaginary. 55 is a loan char, for 36 (rather: the original text 
had simply 37 without radical, Chou fashion, and some Han scholars filled it out wrongly 
into 55 inst. of 36) and Ma’s curious definition means: i^the appearance of discerning and 
(registering =) observing nothings, i. e. ’foolhardy, stupidly brave’, which comes near to 
A; the idea is in either case officers who are brave and vigorous but not very intelligent 
and hence no good counsellors. 

2109 . Wei tsie tsie shan pien yen 38. 

A. This is PK’ung’s version (Ku-wen). We shall revert to it below. — B. Kung-yang: 
Wen 12 reads wei tsien tsien shan tsing yen 39, and since this is by far the 
earliest version attested it should be followed. It was widely known in Han time (the phr. 
tsien tsien 40 used as an allusion in Han shu: Li Siin chuan, Yen t’ie lun: Kuo ping, 
Ts’ien fu lun: Kiu pien, Wang Yi comm, on Ch’u; Shuowen has the short-form 41). Ho 
Hiu (comm, on Kung-yang) defines tsien 42 as = ’shallow’. In Kyii: Yiie yii, hia 
it is spoken of 43 )>those insincere ones)>, and possibly this is already an allusion to Shu; 
there Wei Chao and Kia K’uei define tsien tsien as = ’artful talk’. The word 
(^dz'jan) is probably etym. id. with 44 (^dz'ian) ’shallow’ (ex. in Shi) and means ’shallow’ 
in the sense of ’insincere, insinuating’. Of the remaining 3 words: shan tsing yen 
45, tsing has several variants and definitions. Ho Hiu defines 46 aa = 47 ’concocted’ 
(words); but there is no support for this. Shuowen defines it as = ’quiet’, and it is merely 
a variant of the word 48, 49. In fact, our line is quoted with 48 by Wang Yi: comm, on 
Ch’u, Kiu fan and in Ts’ien fu lun: Kiu pien; and with 49 by the same Wang Yi in comm, 
on Kiu pien; for tsing yen »( quiet =) smooth words», a standing phrase already 
occurring in Yao tien, see Gl. 1235. Thus: *The (shallow =) insincere ones, who are good 
at (quiet = ) smooth speeches *. — The A version, however, was known long before PK’ung, 
for Shuowen quotes it (imder 50). The curious tsie tsie 51 {*dz'iat) was expl. as = 
52 (*ts'at) ’discerning’ i. e. ’clever’ by PK’ung, a wholly unconvincing phonetic specula- 
tion. Ma Jung tried to preserve the fundamental sense of tsie 55 ’to cut’: tsie tsie 
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would mean ’cut down’ = ’short and to the point, terse*; and p i e n would mean (equal 
to 54) 55 ’brief’; thus: »The terse( -speaking) and brief ones)>. This is exceedingly unlikely, 
all the more since p i e n 50 is evidently the same word-stem as the 56 in Lun: Ki shi 57 
^friendship with the glib-tongued)>, which Shuowen quotes 58, and same word as 59 (50, 
59 all *b'ian rising tone, 56 *b'ian even tone). Ts’ai Ch’en, on the other hand, says that 
t s i e t s i e means ’glib-tongued’, which is a mere guess from the context, without 
support. The expl. is in fact quite different. T s i e n 42 was *dz'ian and t s i e 53 was 
^dz'iat. The latter is only a phonetic way of writing a word ^dz'iat which is another aspect 
of the same word-stem ^dz'ian ’shallow, insincere’. An alternation -n: in a stem is 
common (60 *nian ’to bum’: 61 ^niat ’hot’ etc.). Thus the A text means the same as the 
B text, a *dzHat 53 ’insincere’ having been substituted to the (cognate) ^dz'ian 42 ’in- 
sincere’, and a *Fian 50 ’glib-tongued speeches’ to the practically synonymous 46 ’smooth 
speeches’. 

2110 . Pei kiin tsi yi ts’i 62, 

A. This is PK’ung’s (Ku-wen) version: who make the ruler change his words (alter 
his mind)». — B. The Kin-wen version ap. Kung-yang: Wen 12 reads: shi kiin tsi 
y i t a i 63 who cause the ruler to be easy and idle ». This version was known to Si-ma 
Ts’ien, who in San wang shi kia has: 64. — B, the earliest attested version, should be 
followed. Wang Ming-sheng points out that Shuowen under 65, interchangeable with 
ts’i 66, has a pre-Han form 67; this would explain why a 68 had been corrupted into 
66 (we should express it thus: the original graph was 69 without radical, wrongly filled 
out by some Han scholars into 67 = 66 inst. of into 68), 

Wo huang to yu chi see Gl. 1850. 

2111 . Meimeiwosichi7(?. 

A. PK’ung connects this with the preceding: )>(it was because) I obscurely thought 
about it», i. e. I had bad counsellors because I did not see clearly. — B. Ts’ai Ch’en: 
)>(Darkly =) deeply I ponder it». This is undoubtedly right in the main, but it does not 
sufficiently bring out the force of m e i ’obscure’, and Kiang Sheng improves the interpr. 
accordingly: »Very (obscured =) bewildered I ponder it*. — C. Wang K’ai-yiin: mei 71 
(*mwdd) is equal to 72 (*mw9t) and this means 73: ^Energetically I ponder iU. Very far- 
fetched. 

2112 . Ju yu yi kie ch’en 74. 

A. This is PK’ung’s version, already so quoted in Kung-yang: Wen 12. Ma Jung 
defines 75 (*kdd / kdi j kie) by 76, which again in itself is somewhat ambiguous. Legge 
and Couvreur render kie by ’resolute’, but Ma’s k e n g kie 75, when occurring in 
Ch’u: Kiu pien, is defined by Wang Yi as = ’straight’ (which was Ma’s idea, since he adds 
77 »the whole heart upright and loyal»); when in Li sao, by the same Wang Yi as = 78 
»bright and great». In fact kie 79 is not safely attested in the sense of ’straight’ (still 
less of ’resolute’) but very well in the sense of ’great’. Our line could thus mean: »If I had 
one great servants. On the other hand, kie 79 is well attested in the sense of ’to assist’. 


itit ^ K f'A %'^37.t,3s 39 i # 
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and that would give an even better meaning here: )>If I had an assisting servants. But a 
third possibility is after all preferable, see B next. — B. Li: Ta hiie quotes our line: j o 
yuyikoch’en<5(?. Jo ^7 here is correct, against the j u <92 of A as wrong, since 
»if)> is always j o, never j u in the Shu. This makes us inclined to take the Li quotation 
as the superior version. 83 is *kdr / kd I k o and is well confirmed by texts in the sense 
of ’item, piece’, e. g. Kyii: Ts’i yii 84 »deer-skins, 4 pieces, and ’individual’, when referring 
to a man: Tso: Chao 3, phr. 85 »Again it has been weakened through (the loss of) one (man))> 
(Shiwen: *kdr / kd I ko). Thus here: »I! I had one single servants Now the kie 79 of 
A is attested in precisely the same sense: Tso: Siang 8, phr. 86 »He has not sent one single 
messenger)^; Kyii: Wu yii 87 »one first-rank son». Obviously the A version should thus 
mean the same as B: )>If I had one single servants. It is, of course, a very suspicious fact 
that two different words: *kdr and ♦Md, the graphs for which are so exceedingly similar: 
83 and 79, should both mean ’individual, piece’, and it has been a matter for much discus- 
sion whether k o <9J is right and kie 79 simply a corruption (Lu Te-ming has thought 
so in the ex. 86, where he says that 79 should be read kd) or kie 75 is right and k o <9<9 
only a vulgar corruption. One thing is sure: 83 *kdr / M / k o in this sense has this in 
its favour that it still exists in the same sense in modem Mandarin. 

2113. Tuan tuan yi 88. 

For y i <99 Li: Ta hue quotes h i 90, both being empty particles. 

A. Ho Hiu (in comm, on Kung-yang) defines tuan tuan by 97 ’single-minded, 
wholly devoted’, and Cheng Hiian says 92 ’sincerely single-minded’, Kuang-ya likewise 
saying tuan tuan=9<9; K’ung Ying-ta paraphrases it by 94 ’maintaining the 
goodness’. It would seem that these authors took 95 *iwdn to be a loan char, for (or 
possibly a word cognate to) 96 Hiwan ’entirely bent on’. If so, it is a poor speculation. — 

B. Tuan 9J is very common in the sense of ’to decide’, and it should therefore here 
mean a man of decision, ’resolute’: »a resolute one». This obviates all need of any loan 
speculation. 

2114. K’i sin hiu hiu yen 97. 

A. Cheng Hiian defines hiu hiu 9<9 as = 99 ’indulgent, generous’. But this is 
simply through anticipation of the j u n g 100 in the next line. Hiu has no such mean- 
ing. — B. PK’ung: hiu hiu = 7 ’finding his joy in goodness’. No text support. — 

C. Ho Hiu: hiu hiu = 2 ’fine and grand’: »His heart is very fine*. This meaning of 
h i u is common, e. g. Shu: Lii hing 3 »Even if one considers you fine)>; Tso: Siian 3, phr. 
4 )>When the virtue is fine and bright». — D. Ts’ai Ch’en: hiu hiu = 5 ’straight and 
loving goodness’, which has caused Legge to translate »plain and sincere»(!). No support 
whatever. 

2115. K’i j u y u j u n g 6. 

A. This is PK’ung’s reading, and so it is quoted in Li: Ta hiie: »He seems like having 
(indulgence =) generosity». — B. Kung-yang: Wen 12 reads k’i neng yu jung7: 
*Then he can have (indulgence =) generosity*. — B gives better sense and tallies better 
with the following 8. 

2116. Jen chi yen sheng 9. 

A. This is the reading both in PK’ung and in Li: Ta hiie: »When other men are fine and 
sage*. — B. Cheng Hiian in comm, on Ta hiie says that another version instead of yen 
10 had p ’ a n 77. This is too uncertain to be relied on. 

Shi neng jung chi see Gl. 1569. Li min yi chi yu li tsai see Gl. 286. 

2117. Mao tsi yi wu chi 12. 

A. PK’ung: »If he (covers =) obstructs and detests and hates them». — B. In Li: Ta 
hiie the line is quoted 13, this mao 14 hy Cheng Hiian defined as = »jealous’: »If he 
is jealous and resentful [and hates them*. Mao 74 is not known from any other pre-Han 
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text but it was largely current in Han time (already in Shi ki). — C. Wang Nien-sun: if 
w\i 15 has its ordinary sense of 'to hate*, it is a pleonasm here after t s i 16. Therefore 
it should be emendated into w u 17, which Shuowen records and defines as = ’to 
vilify each other*. But this is a dictionary word, unknown in texts. 

2118. P ang chi wu nie.... pang chi jung huai 19. 

Pan Ku defines nie 20 && = 21 ’not safe’ (Hii Shen = 22 ’danger’), and PK’ung 
and following commentators have applied this 21 ’not safe’ to the binome w u - n i e 
23 (^ngwdLngiet). We have the same binome inverted wr. 24 (*ngiet‘ngw9t) in Yi:Kua 47. 
26 properly means ’a tree trunk without branches’ acc. to Ts’ie yiin (though only known 
as part of the name T’ao-wu 26, a monster, Tso: Wen 18); Legge concludes that this gives 
the idea of ’steriUty’, hence: unprosperous. Wang Ming-sheng believes that since Shuowen 
writes 27, and its 28 is defined as = ’rock covered with earth’, w u means ’precipitous’ 
and hence ’danger*. But evidently 25 and 28 are here mere graphical variants for 29 
*ngw9t I ngudt / w u ’to shake’, well-known from Ode 192. W u - n i e )>Shaking and 
danger)> is thus practically a binome of synonyms: »Peril». — In jung huai 30 PK’ung 
as usual says 31 = 32 (refuted in Gl. 110 a, cf. Gl. 2087). )>The state’s glory (with which 
the people) joins up». Ts’ai Ch’en again, as in the phr. 33 (see Gl. 2087), says huai = 
34, bas^ on an erroneous Shi gloss of Cheng Hiian’s. Huai never means ’peace, tran- 
quillity*. Here, as in Gl. 2087, it must mean ’cherishing, love, devotion’. 

2119. Y ii e y u y i j e n 35. 

Y ii e 36 is merely the initial particle. 

A. PK’ung and most later comm, believe that y i j e n refers to the excellent minister 
(servant) just described: )>(The state’s peril) arises from one single man (the leading 
minister)^. — B. Sun Sing-yen: the king speaks of himself: *(Tlie state’s peril) arises from 
the One Man (the sovereign) » (sc. if he does not well select his coadjutors). Since y i j e n 
37 regularly has this meaning in the Shu, this should be followed. For a parallel definitely 
confirming this see Gl. 2120 C below. 

2120. Yi shang yi jen chi k’ing 38. 

A. PK’ung takes shang as the common adverb = 40 ’perchance’: )>(The state’s 
glory) also perchance is (due to) the goodness of one man» (sc. good minister))). — B. 
Wang Yin-chi, foil, by Sun Sing-yen: shang 39 is defined as = 41 by Kao Yu in 
comm, on Huai: Lan ming. This is the meaning here: )>It (has for principal thing =) 
wholly depends upon one man’s goodness)). Since a few lines earher PK’ung’s text read 
42, but the Li: Ta hue text read 43, and some comm, have defined chi 44 ss = 41, Wang 
finds an additional support for his theory in this. But, as already recognized by Yen 


^ 77. ^ — -t- S. S/. ^ SS-. ^ 

Ksi. 0 V -A 38. p) 90 i 92 
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Shi-ku (K’uang miu cheng su 5; repeated by Wang’s father Wang Nien-sun in Kuang ya 
8u cheng), the definition 39 = 41 for the phr. in Huai and various similar Han texts 
simply means that s h a n g 39 here is a short-form for c h a n g 45 'to manage’ (expl. 
by 41 ’to be the master of, preside over’), and this is not at all applicable here. Moreover, 
the gloss chi 44 = 41 cannot be upheld (see our Gl. 286), so that this support is elimi- 
nated. — C. Just as in the earlier line chi 44 ’only’ and s h a n g 39 ’perchance, hof- 
fentlich’ are adverbs, so our s h a n g 39 here is sure enough an adverb, but not, with 
A, = 40 but in its exceedingly common meaning of 46 ’still, encore’ (= Hand. 47), On the 
other hand, k ’ i n g 48 does not mean ’goodness, excellence’. It is true that it is defined 
as = shan 49 m various comm, on early texts, but s h a n then always means ’what 
is good, happiness, blessing*. And that this is the meaning here as well is proved by a 
close par. in Lii hing: 50 »(!), the One Man, shall enjoy happiness, and the million people 
will receive the advantage of iU. This par. clearly confirms that y i j e n )>the One Man» 
who has the k ’ i n g is not a good minister but the sovereign himself, who selects the 
minister. Thus we obtain here: »(Tlie state’s peril comes from the One Man); the state’s 
prosperity and (cherishing = ) devotion (still = ) likewise is the One Man’s (felicity = ) success ». 
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